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Consistent Policies Needed 


OWEVER desirable rapid alternations of conditions may 
be for those engaged in the game of speculation, such swift 
changes are hardly compatible with the orderly operations 

of business, which require at least a reasonable degree of stability. 
The upheavals brought about by the war tended to reduce nearly 
all business to a speculative basis. Even long after the war has 
ended, the conditions following in the wake of the great conflict, 
and the legislation which altered social conditions have required, 
still render business more or less uncertain. To some extent this 
uncertainty might be relieved by clearly defined legislative and 
administrative policies. But instead of having such policies, we 
seem to be drifting about without any precise notion of what we 
are trying to do. 

The subject should be approached, if possible, without partisan 
or other bias, for it seriously concerns our individual and national 
welfare. 

Let us first consider our international policies. Who, for ex- 
ample, can tell just what we are driving at with respect to Mexico? 
And what are our aims with regard to the political and financial 
problems of Europe? Do we mean to offer any protection what- 
ever to American life or property in foreign countries? 

Passing to domestic problems, have we a settled policy in re- 
gard to the railroads? Shall we go on with the plan of allowing 
the state and Federal Governments to harry them as in the past? 
What do we intend to do about big combinations of business? 
And what about labor? Are we to continue our present national 
extravagance? 

It would be comforting to believe that the new legislation in 
regard to the railways represents a new and enlightened attitude 
toward this important factor in our national prosperity, but does it? 

Could one conclude that the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the United States Steel Corporation 
case represented a fixed determination of the Government to ar- 
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raign only the “bad” trusts hereafter, this might afford a secure 
feeling to many great business aggregations. But is such a con- 
clusion warranted? 

And if labor is content to-day with high wages, who can tell 
what the outcome will be when wages fall, as inevitably they must? 

Who shall call the Government’s extravagance to account so 
sharply that the warning must be heeded? And how shall the 
necessity of checking individual extravagance be enforced upon 
our people short of a disastrous panic? 

Soon the country will be engrossed in the issues of a Presi- 
dential campaign. Will the platforms and candidates give atten- 
tion to the establishment of policies which will afford a reliable 
guide for the business of the future, or shall we continue to drift 
about helplessly in the fogs which now envelop us? 


& 
Final Report of the Cunliffe Committee 


HE final report of the committee on currency and foreign 
exchanges, which was constituted under the chairmanship of 
Lord Cunliffe, former Governor of the Bank of England, 

has been made to the lords commissioners of His Majesty’s Treas- 


Included in the scope of the committee’s investigations were 
the problems arising in connection with currency and foreign ex- 
changes during the period of reconstruction, and also to consider 
the working of the Bank Act of 1844, and the constitution and 
functions of the Bank of England, with a view to recommending 
any alterations which might appear to the committee as being 
necessarv or desirable. 

In reference to the foreign exchanges, the committee says: 


“We stated in the introduction to our interim report our opin- 
ion that a sound system of currency would in itself secure equilib- 
rium in the foreign exchanges. We have reviewed the criticisms 
which have been made upon this part of our report, but we see no 
reason to modify our opinion. We have found nothing in the ex- 
periences of the war to falsify the lessons of previous experience 
that the adoption of a currency not convertible at will into gold 
or other exportable coin is likely in practice to lead to overissue 
and so to destroy the measure of exchangeable value and cause a 
general rise in all prices and an adverse movement in the foreign 
exchanges.” 


While the report admits that the weakness of the exchanges is 
due, in a measure, to trade conditions, an important cause of the 
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depreciation in sterling in New York “is to be found in the ex- 
panded state of credit in this country.” 

Here are the remedies which the committee suggests: 

“Increased production, cessation of Government borrowings, 
and decreased expenditure both by the Government and by each 
individual member of the nation are the first essentials to recovery. 
These must be associated with the restoration of the pre-war 
methods of controlling the currency and credit system of the coun- 
try for the purpose of re-establishing at an early date a free market 
for gold in London.” 

As to the Bank of England, the committee does not find the 
principles governing the banking systems of the principal foreign 
countries so well adapted to the needs of Great Britain as those 
contained in the Bank Act of 1844. As certain important altera- 
tions which experience suggested to be desirable have been made 
in the constitution and management of the bank during the war, 
no further changes are recommended. 

The report proposes that the actual maximum fiduciary cir- 
culation in any year should become the legal maximum for the 
next, subject only to emergency arrangements previously pro- 
posed. A recommendation is made that the notes of the Scotch 
and Irish banks be placed on their pre-war basis; also that the 
issue of currency notes to joint-stock banks be discontinued. 

This significant reference is made to the status of foreign 
banks: 

“Several of our witnesses have called attention to the condi- 
tions under which it is open to foreign banks to establish them- 
selves in this country. We suggest that this is a matter which 
should receive the early attention of His Majesty’s Government.” 

The opinion expressed in this report regarding the prime cause 
of derangement of the foreign exchanges—depreciated currency— 
coincides with the best banking opinion in this country. If this 
is the true cause of such derangement of values, then the remedy 
would seem to be in the hands of the countries whose currencies 
are depreciated, and loans made by the United States for the 
purpose of relieving the exchange situation might not only fail 
to give the needed relief, but act as an aggravation of the difficulty. 


& 
Financing American Shipping 


NE of the new demands made upon the banking and invest- 
ment resources of the country, as a result of changes brought 
about by the war, relates to the financing of American ship- 

ping. Whether this demand will be met by the existing financial 
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institutions, or whether in time a special type of bank or invest- 
ment organization may be required for it, can not as yet be 
known. For the present, until a special mechanism is created— 
should it be found necessary—what financing of this character is 
done at all will have to be through existing instrumentalities. 

The shipping business is beset with the usual vicissitudes which 
attach to all commercial ventures, and has besides some special 
risks of its own. Perils of waters, winds and rocks are no longer 
enhanced by the pirates of other days or by the submarines of more 
recent times, although there are some floating mines still on their 
vagrant voyages which make the sea less safe than it was prior to 
the beginning of the late attempt at international assassination on 
a hitherto unheard-of scale. 

And, so far as the United States is concerned, there are some 
uncertainties not included in the above category. We do not seem 
as yet to have developed any definite policy with respect to ship- 
ping. Until this is done, and it can be clearly shown that American 
ships are to be operated under conditions which will make a rea- 
sonable profit possible, the difficulties of procuring capital and 
credit for maritime purposes must remain. 

With the completion of its building programme the United 
States Shipping Board expects to have a fleet of nearly 2,000 
vessels, representing some 11,000,000 deadweight tons. At present 
the plan seems to be to sell these ships to private owners, although 
considerable opposition has developed toward some of the contem- 
plated or actual sales. The alternative to a sale of the ships would 
be Government ownership and possibly Government operation, 
though the latter is not generally regarded as desirable. 

Americans have long hoped to see a restoration of our maritime 
commerce, which has never recovered from the blow it received 
during the Civil War. One reason why such revival has not taken 
place has been the more profitable field found upon land for Ameri- 
can capital and enterprise. Unless maritime business is made more 
attractive than it has been, a like indifference to it may be looked 
for in the future. Should the Government decide upon a policy 
of inflexibly supporting the American ocean-carrying trade, by 
fixing conditions so that such trade may show a sufficient profit, 
then our capital and enterprise would be attracted in that direction. 
Whether the high cost of building and operating ships, and other 
influences leading to lessened shipping profits, can be overcome by 
American skill and enterprise, so as to place our ships on a substan- 
tial equality with those of the great maritime powers, remains to be 
seen. 

For the purpose of considering the problems which will arise 
from the shipping situation, a large committee of American bankers 
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has been formed and through an executive committee will make a 
thorough investigation of the subject. 

Should the financing of American shipping involve other than 
short-term credits, the service may require later on the organization 
of a Maritime Trust Company, the stock of which might be owned, 
in part at least, by existing banks, the same as has been done in 
the formation of special banks for foreign trade. The investiga- 
tions of the bankers’ committee may reveal whether or not such an 
institution is needed. 

It may be instructive to note in this connection that announce- 
ment was recently made of the formation in London of the Mer- 
chant Marine Finance Corporation, organized exclusively for 
financing shipbuilding. 


Legal Victory of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation 


Y the judgment handed down on March 1 by the United 
States Supreme Court, the United States Steel Corporation 
gained a marked legal victory, the decision holding that this 

is not an illegal monopoly. 

The ground on which the decision was reached appears to be 
that a contrary view would have been against public policy—that a 
restraining or dissolving order would have set the steel industry 
back where it was twenty years ago, and that the foreign trade of 
the country might be seriously injured in consequence. In other 
words, the United States Supreme Court took the view, which is 
not uncommon in recent decisions, that the conditions which pre- 
vailed at the time the Sherman Anti-Trust Law was enacted have 
changed and that the public interests would not be served by a dis- 
solution of the United States Steel Corporation. Justice Day, in 
the dissenting opinion, held that this was a matter for Congress 
rather than for the courts. 

No doubt there is a good deal of a tendency in legislation to 
strike a very high moral level, leaving to administrative acts and 
judicial interpretations the practical applications of these idealistic 
statutes to a work-a-day world. Legislative bodies thus gain an 
exalted moral reputation, while escaping the serious responsibili- 
ties which the application of these principles involves. 

It would be rash to infer that because the United States Steel 
Corporation has missed judicial disintegration a similar rule will 
apply to all the so-called trusts. Some of them, it must be remem- 
bered, are “good,” while others are bad. Perhaps the heaviest sin 
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to be imputed to the United States Steel Corporation was the cir- 
cumstance surrounding its birth. If the recent decision does not 
condone this offense, it at least takes cognizance of the mitigating 
effects of subsequent good conduct. 

In the tendency of court decisions to recognize the antiquated 
character of many of our business laws, a very practical question is 
involved. For if the members of State legislatures and of Congress 
are so fearful of the views of their constituents that they will not 
keep legislation of this character up to the needs of the times, then 
we must depend upon the courts to make such construction of more 
or less antiquated statutes as the times demand. Not many years 
ago there was much agitation in favor of making the courts more 
directly responsive to public opinion; but there is some evidence 
that the courts are more disposed to take cognizance of public 
opinion, or at least of changed conditions, than Congress is, and of 
this tendency the decision in the Steel Corporation may be cited 
as an illustration. 

Where combinations of industrial establishments are effected 
and carried on without injury to competitors, employees or to the 
public, while resulting in greatly increased economy and efficiency, 
there seems no sound reason why they should not be sanctioned Ly 
legislation. Possibly the present law does this, but long and uncer- 
tain litigation is necessary to establish the fact. 


Preparing for a Class War 


ROOKLYN, which at one time was famous for its number of 
churches, and also locally known as the slumbering quarters 
of many persons who during the daytime toiled amidst the 

cations of downtown New York, now aspires, apparently, to estab- 
lish claims for a new kind of eminence—that of leader of the war 
of classes in this country. This deduction is reached after reading 
a statement that there was recently formed in Brooklyn “The Mid- 
dle Class Union of New York State.” Its objects may be inferred 
from the following declaration made by one of the incorporators: 


“Any person who considers himself as belonging to the ‘middle 
class’ may become a member. By the term ‘middle class’ we mean 
that host of refined, intelligent but unorganized individuals who are 
neither labor unionists, politicians nor capitalists. This body of 
people is the most powerful, but it has always lacked the force of 
concerted effort.” 


Those who feel themselves as properly belonging to the haut 
ton will not, of course, wish to demean themselves by Joining any 
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mere “middle class” organization, even though its members may 
include a “host of refined and intelligent individuals.” 

This form of social snobbery finds its political counterpart in a 
proclamation recently put forth by the American Federation of 
Labor for organizing a great political machine in every section of 
the country for the purpose of defeating those aspirants for office 
who have refused to meet labor’s demands. Here are some of the 
assertions made in this proclamation: 


“The inherent rights and principles of our people are threatened. 

“The free institutions of our country are menaced. 

“The ideals of democracy are in danger. 

“The Congress of the United States has failed to do its duty. 
It has failed to meet the emergency. It has given encouragement 
and support to autocratic and reactionary policies. Its dominating 
thought has been the repression of labor. 

“Every effort to secure remedial and constructive legislation has 
been strangled. Every appeal for redress has met with subtle and 
open hostility. The halls of Congress have been used by labor’s 
enemies to foster and spread a vicious propaganda against the 
efforts of the toilers to exercise their normal and lawful activities 
for the protection and promotion of their interests and welfare. 
Labor has appealed for relief in vain. 

“The hour has arrived when those who believe in the mainten- 
ance of democratic institutions must marshal their forces in defense 
of their rights and ideals. 


* * * 


‘It is the duty of trade unionists, their friends and sympathizers 
and all lovers of freedom, justice and democratic ideals and insti- 
tutions to unite in defeating those seeking public office who are 
indifferent or hostile to the people’s interests and the aspirations 
of labor. 

‘Wherever candidates for reélection have been friendly to labor’s 
interests they should be loyally supported. Wherever candidates 
are hostile or indifferent to labor’s interests, they should be defeated 
and the nomination and election of true and tried trade unionists or 
of assured friends should be secured.” 


The attempt to array the people of this country into hostile 
classes seems to be quite as logical as would a proposed division of 
the people into organized groups because of their religious beliefs 
or the color of their hair, or whether they took two lumps in their 
tea or only one. 

Agvinst these foolish proposals, dangerous alike to “labor,” to 
the “middle classes” and to the best interests of every man, woman 
and child of the Republic, it is refreshing to set down these sound 
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American principles as enunciated so clearly by Hon. Calvin Coo- 
lidge, Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 


“The men of Massachusetts are not labor men, or policemen, or 
union men, or rich men, or any other class of men first; they are 
Americans first.” 


& 


American Credits to Europe 


HIS subject is interestingly commented on by the London 
‘Daily Chronicle” of January 31 in a leading editorial article, 
entitled “Struggling Europe; Will America Refuse to Help?” 

The article in question deals chiefly with some utterances of Mr. 
Carter Glass, who recently resigned as Secretary of the Treasury 
to become a member of the Senate, in reference to a proposed In- 
ternational Financial Conference and the general subject of Amer- 
ican credits to Europe. 

As the article intimates, Mr. Glass has not spoken the final 
word in reference to this matter; for while there may be difference 
of opinion in regard to the propriety of holding an International 
Financial Conference, there is no diversity of opinion among en- 
lightened bankers and business men as to the desirability of extend- 
ing credits to Europe. This was clearly shown by the views ex- 
pressed at the Reconstruction Congress at Atlantic City, the Con- 
vention of the American Bankers Association at St. Louis, the 
Pan-American Financial Conference at Washington, and the same 
views are certain to prevail at the Seventh National Foreign Trade 
Convention to be held at San Francisco in May. These organiza- 
tions may be taken as fairly representing the conclusions of repre- 
sentative American bankers and business men on this subject. 

The desirability of a liberal extension of American credit to 
Europe is not seriously disputed on this side of the Atlantic. But 
our ability to extend such credit is less clear. The Federal Reserve 
Banks are nearing the limit of their rediscount facilities, and the 
banks generally find their loan commitments rather inconveniently 
large at the present time, and in need of curtailment. If we are 
to absorb any large amount of European securities, we shall have 
to practice greater economy in order to provide the necessary funds, 
and at present a tendency toward extravagance exists which ap- 
pears difficult to check. Besides, notwithstanding the large num- 
ber who bought Liberty Bonds, principally under the stimulus of 
a patriotic impulse, the number of those willing to invest in foreign 
securities or even in domestic securities remains comparatively small. 
We are pinning some hope to the new Edge Law as providing the 
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necessary machinery for increasing the number of foreign investors, 
but the effectiveness of this machinery remains to be tried. 

Discussing the attitude of America toward the countries of 
Continental Europe, the “Chronicle” says: 


“Let us venture on a parable. A rich man, clad in furs, stands 
outside a baker’s shop, jingling money in his pocket. By his side 
stand half a dozen war-cripples, some armless, some legless, all pen- 
niless. ‘They have lost their limbs in a war, which has made his 
wealth and secured his freedom, and they implore him for food. 
‘There it is,’ says he, pointing to the loaves in the shop; ‘go in, and 
pay for it yourselves. Why not? Don’t you see I always pay for 
mine myself? Comment on that rich man’s attitude seems almost 
superfluous.” 


The parable representing the United States as the rich man, 
indifferent to the starving and crippled of Europe, seems beside the 
mark. If charitable appeals were again made, they would receive 
a ready and willing response here as they have in the past. But 
the problem far transcends the limit of charity. The industries of 
Europe need re-starting, and this is a matter of business, not 
charity. Should the United States fail in doing its part in the 
work of restoring prosperity to Continental Europe it would miss 
an unusual business opportunity. Probably the sooner the attitude 
represented in this parable is discarded, and the problem attacked 
from a business standpoint, the more quickly will some definite 
results be reached, since neither national nor individual mendicancy 
constitutes a good recommendation for credit. At the best much 
time and patience will be required. 


& 


Presidential Possibilities 


LTHOUGH Tue Banxkers MaGAZInz is in no sense a party 
organ, it nevertheless feels in common with the people of the 
country a deep interest in the probable nominees of the two 

leading garties at the conventions which are soon to be held. 

While no definite statement has as yet come from President 
Wilson in regard to his attitude towards a third term, it is hardly 
deemed probable, in view of the traditions against a third consecu- 
tive term, and considering the state of the President’s health, that 
he will again be a candidate for reélection. Should this assumption 
prove correct, it will leave a free field for the other candidates who 
aspire to the Democratic nomination. 

While many seem to believe that Bryan had withdrawn per- 
manently from the political arena, his reappearance of late has 
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dissipated this idea. Mr. Bryan is back in politics with all his old 
mental and physical vigor, and his evident determination to take a 
strong hand in shaping the policies and in naming the candidates 
who shall lead the party in the coming campaign is clearly manifest. 
Undoubtedly, the attitude taken by Mr. Bryan in the Democratic 
Convention of 1912 was responsible for the first nominaton of Mr. 
Wilson. It cannot be said at the present time whether Mr. Bryan’s 
influence will be as strong in 1920 as it was eight years ago or not, 
but he will undoubtedly exercise a very great influence in the next 
national council of the Democratic Party and may even decide to 
force his own nomination. Whether he will be able to do this re- 
mains to be seen. 

Mr. Bryan has been very seriously criticized for what some have 
considered as a desertion of his post in the State Department at a 
time when his services were greatly needed by the country, but in 
view of the recent differences between Mr. Lansing and the Presi- 
dent, some doubts have arisen as to whether he did not find his posi- 
tion untenable on personal grounds. This, of course, is only a 
matter of speculation. 

Mr. Bryan was frankly an advocate of peace and honestly did 
all he could to prevent war between this country and Germany. 
It is to his credit, however, that as soon as was was declared he took 
his place unreservedly on the side of his country. He has, more- 
over, shown great courage in dealing with various political issues 
and his personal and political integrity has never been subject to 
question. No doubt his influence was very great in securing the 
adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States whereby the traffic in intoxicating liquor was prohib- 
ited. The Nebraska statesman may find some difficulty in keeping 
his party in line with this policy as there are indications of a reac- 
tion against prohibition in various quarters and this reaction seems 
to be at present chiefly under Democratic leadership. In estimating 
this factor, however, it should not be forgotten that the Southern 
States have for some years leaned strongly toward prohibition and 
it is in these States that the Democratic Party finds its chief support. 

Probably the man who stands the best show of receiving the 
Democratic nomination is Ex-Secretary McAdoo. He has the ad- 
vantage of experience as a successful political manager, having 
been Chairman of the Democratic National Committee during Mr. 
Wilson’s first campaign, and also has the further advantage of hav- 
ing had extensive experience with an important department of the 
Government during a very interesting period of the country’s his- 
tory. The general opinion seems to be that Mr. McAdoo, as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, discharged the exacting requirements of his 
position with fidelity and rare judgment. He carried through the 
great fiscal operations of the Government during the war, not only 
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without a serious hitch of any kind, but made a really brilliant 
record. Heretofore the display of financial skill has been a quality 
which did not particularly appeal to the popular imagination, though 
it is difficult to understand why this should be so, since in no depart- 
ment of the Government does real ability count for more than in 
the handling of the country’s revenues and in providing for the 
loans which are found necessary in time of war. 

Mr. McAdoo is an aggressive political fighter and should he 
be nominated will undoubtedly make a vigorous campaign. With 
his close knowledge of Governmental affairs he will undoubtedly 
be able to give the Republicans several bad quarters of an hour. 
Whether he will be able to overcome what seems to be the prevail- 
ing drift away from his party is another matter. 

Another Democratic possibility, not so much heard of, is Hon. 
Thomas R. Marshall, Vice-President of the United States. Mr. 
Marshall has some excellent qualities for the Chief Magistracy, 
among which are sound Americanism, good nature and a great deal 
of plain common sense. 

Other candidates are Hon. A. Mitchell Palmer, the forceful and 
popular Attorney-General, and Hon. Robert L. Owen, United 
States Senator from Oklahoma, the latter a fearless champion of 
the political doctrines of his party. 

On the Republican side there are numerous aspirants, including 
Senator Johnson of California, Senator Harding of Ohio, Gov- 
ernor Lowden of Illinois and Major General Wood. ‘The latter 
will undoubtedly make a very strong appeal to the Republican 
masses on the ground that he was one of the earliest advocates of 
national military preparedness, and no doubt if his counsel had 
been heeded our expenditure in life and money on account of our 
participation in the great war would have been considerably lessened. 
At a time when there is considerable radical agitation and indus- 
trial unrest, a man of General Wood’s quiet strength will be favor- 
ably looked upon for Presidential honors. He also has a record of 
having made good in the duties previously allotted to him and this 
will count much in his favor. If grievances were a good ground of 
political availability, General Wood has something very much to 
his advantage, for in the view of many he was unjustly kept from 
prominent service in Europe during our participation in the war. 
As General Wood is commonly regarded as having been very close 
to the late Colonel Roosevelt, both personally and ‘politically, it is 
not unreasonably inferred that this will count greatly in his favor 
when his name is presented at the Republican Convention. 

Governor Lowden of Illinois made a good record during his 
service in Congress and has also given his state efficient administra- 
tion as Governor. He is personally popular and no doubt will closely 
3 
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contest with General Wood and others for the honor of the Repub- 
lican nomination. 

Senator Johnson of California is very aggressive and a man of 
great ability. He also has the advantage of having been closely 
associated with Colonel Roosevelt and followed his political fortunes 
into the Progressive Party in 1912, having been the candidate of 
that organization for Vice-President. 

While the list of Republican candidates could be more or less 
indefinitely extended, the names given comprise all of those who 
loom much above the horizon at the present time; but one can never 
tell what may happen between now and the date of holding the 
respective conventions, and it is not unlikely that someone who has 
not been mentioned above as the prospective candidate of either 
party may carry away the prize. It is just a little remarkable that 
at a time when momentous issues are at stake no dominating per- 
sonality seems to have arisen in either party. In fact, that political 
leadership which would be of enormous advantage to the country 
at the present time appears to be lacking. The rather remarkable 
sentiment manifested toward Mr. Hoover, without much regard to 
party, is giving the old-time politicians serious concern. It is not 
inconceivable that a condition may arise rendering the nomination 
of a non-partisan candidate among the possibilities. 

It is realized quite fully that the above political prognostications 
may not stand the wilting influence of the summer’s heat. Quite 
often the political prescience shown far ahead of the conventions 
looks extremely silly when compared with what actually happens. 
Mindful of all these possibilities, the subject is nevertheless one 
about which interesting speculations may be indulged in even if they 
do not lead to any very definite and dependable conclusions. 


co 


Bank Values of Liberty Bonds 


CCORDING to a recent ruling of the Comptroller of the 
Currency banks that have bought Liberty Loan Bonds and 
Victory Notes at prices higher than those now ruling will not 

be required to report these bonds and notes at less than the price 
paid for them. 

That this is a wise ruling, whether the banks take advantage of 
it or not, may be readily conceded. Of course, if a bank were called 
on to liquidate its holdings of these securities, it could not realize 
more than the market price, and in this sense it gives a fictitious 
value to the assets of the bank to carry these securities at the price 
paid for them. Doubtless there will be very few banks inclined to 
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part with these bonds at the present market prices and therefore 
they will not sustain any loss on this account. 

If the present policy of the Government in reducing expenses 
and maintaining taxation is adhered to, while at the same time 
making considerable purchases of United States securities for the 
sinking fund account, there is no reason to suppose that the securi- 
ties in question will long remain below par. Certainly, there is no 
doubt that when the obligations mature they will be paid in full. 

While it is desirable that the statements of banks should reflect 
their actual condition, considerable inconvenience might result in 
some cases if the banks were required to report their security hold- 
ings at current market values, which not infrequently are far below 
the actual values. In periods of great depression, or occasionally 
when there is a general temporary slump in securities, values often 
fall quite below the normal level. ‘This frequently affects securities 
of the soundest type and it would be hardly just to require the banks 
to make note in their statements of these temporary aberrations 
of the market. Generally, the banks are not in a hurry to sell while 
prices are below actual values, and since banks can usually acquire 
needed funds, either by reducing their loans, or by disposing of 
securities not affected by temporary fluctuations, there is no good 
reason why they should not be allowed to carry the Government 
bonds at the prices which were paid for them. 

Whether the Government securities are to go back to par in the 
near future will depend, as above stated, upon the fiscal policy of 
the Government. At present there is a sharp contest between an 
element in Congress which wishes to reduce expenditure and an- 
other element, perhaps found chiefly in the Executive Departments, 
which resents this tendency. The sentiment of the country, so far 
as it can be ascertained from surface indications, seems to be veer- 
ing to the support of a more economical programme in regard to 
Government expenditures. It remains to be seen, however, whether 
this tendency will persist if there is a change in administration after 
the 4th of March, 1921. The professions of economy might con- 
ceivably then give way to a more liberal disposition, inasmuch as, 
should Congress remain Republican, the money would be provided 
and expended through the channels of the same party. 

Recent Treasury reports show some reduction of the public debt. 
The continuation of this policy will justify the Comptroller’s ruling, 
for the value of the bonds should tend upward as the debt declines. 
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The Banker’s Interest in Foreign Trade 


What America’s Export Business Means to the 
Country’s Financial Interests 


By O. K. Davis 


Secretary National Foreign Trade Council 


HY are American banks and 

bankers vitally concerned in 

the maintenance and develop- 
ment of our foreign trade? Why should 
they be engaged in an energetic cam- 
paign to spread abroad information, 
among American producers and distrib- 
utors, with the object of arousing in- 
terest in foreign trade? 

The answer to the first question is 
obvious, at least to all those bankers 
who are now doing foreign trade busi- 
ness. One good answer to the second 
question may be made by the mere 
statement of the proposition involved 
in the first question. 


UNEMPLOYMENT OF LABOR 


The war and the events which ac- 
companied and have followed it have 
done much to divert the attention of 
American producers and distributors 
from the conditions which obtained in 
this country immediately prior to its 
outbreak. For that reason it will per- 
haps serve a useful purpose to recall 
the fact that during several months of 
1914 numerous public and charitable 
organizations in New York were en- 
gaged in collecting funds and materials 
with which to furnish work to men and 
women who otherwise were unable to 
secure employment. The wages paid 
for this work were ten cents an hour, 
and the situation became so acute that 
many of these organizations were unable 
to give more than five hours work a day 
to one person. 

It was the recognition on the part 
of certain far-sighted leaders of Ameri- 
can industry that these conditions were 
certain to exist in this country very 
soon which led these gentlemen, early 
in 1914, before there was any open hint 
of the possibility of a world war, to call 
the First National Foreign Trade Con- 
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vention, and to organize the National 
Foreign Trade Council. 

The National Foreign Trade Council 
was formed for the purpose chiefly of 
promoting the spread of information 
among all classes of Americans as to the 
direct and immediate concern to them 
of a substantial improvement in our for- 
eign trade, and of the development and 
maintenance of a sound national foreign 
trade policy. 


NATIONAL SERVICE IN FOREIGN TRADE 


These gentlemen saw clearly the fact, 
which is yet all insufficiently recognized 
in this country, that there is an ele- 
ment of great national service in for- 
eign trade, and that its proper conduct 
is of much more importance and has 
much more meaning than the mere mak- 
ing of profit by the relatively few who 
are directly engaged in it. These 
gentlemen saw our foreign trade as a 
substantial element in the stabilization 
of domestic industry and the mainte- 
nance of domestic prosperity. They un- 
derstood that an expansion of our sales 
in foreign markets would furnish 
prompt relief from the stagnation then 
obtaining in domestic industry and af- 
ford permanent and full employment to 
all our people. 

The huge demand for American pro- 
ducts, resulting immediately from the 
war, served at once to bring to the at- 
tention of the American people gener- 
ally certain of the advantages of for- 
eign trade. But the long duration of 
the war, and the consequent exhaustion 
of reserve stocks throughout the world, 
has tended to obscure the vision even 
of many of those who only a short time 
ago saw the situation clearly. It is not 
necessary to point out in detail here 
how this exhaustion of the world’s re- 
serve stocks was accomplished. The 
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withdrawal of twenty-five or thirty mil- 
lion or more men from active produc” 
tion was one great influence. The 
greatly increased consumption, by these 
same men, of the output of the greatly 
lessened number of producers was an- 
other important influence. The natural 
waste of war was another one. The 
result is now clearly and_ generally 
recognized. 


THE DEFICIT IN PRODUCTION 


But the world is still very far from 
making adequate efforts to repair this 
wastage of war and to overtake this 
deficit in production. The psychologi- 
cal reaction, naturally resulting from 
the long strain of war, has inevitably 
lessened greatly the ratio of production 
per unit of labor in those countries not 
directly affected by the fighting. And 
the destruction of plant and material, 
in the territory where the actual fight- 
ing took place, produced an effect which 
cannot be overcome for a long time. 

In this country the situation is pecu- 
liar and contains elements of positive 
and great danger. Our situation is not 
like that of any other country, belliger- 
ent or neutral. The United States, 
particularly after our own entry into 
the war, became the great source of 
supply for all war materials for the al- 
lied nations. The expansion of plant 
capacity and productive possibility was 
stimulated enormously by all possible 
means. Every effort was made to 
overcome, through the use of mechani- 
cal devices, the withdrawal of from 
three to five million young men from 
our own agencies of production, for mil- 
itary service. But prior to the war the 
productive possibility of this country 
was such that we were able to export, 
in the fiscal year of 1913, three-quarters 
of a billion dollars’ worth of finished 
manufactures. In other words, we 
were then producing a substantial sur- 
plus beyond the consumption power of 
the domestic market. It is undoubtedly 
true that the power of consumption of 
the United States has increased sub- 
stantially as a result of the war. But 
it is also undoubtedly true that the ex- 
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pansion of productive possibility has 
more than kept pace with this increase 
in the power of consumption. More- 
over, since the signing of the armistice, 
this expansion of plant has gone on at 
a very rapid rate. 

The result is that the productive pos- 
sibility of the United States to-day is 
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undoubtedly very substantially in excess 
of its power of consumption. Certain 
circumstances naturally resulting from 
the war tend, however, temporarily to 
cloak this fact and to conceal the true 
situation. The demand on our pro- 
ducers to-day comes not only from the 
domestic market but from all the world. 
Both in the domestic market and in the 
rest of the world, it is an abnormal and 
temporary demand, due first to the war- 
caused exhaustion of reserve stocks, and 
second to the increase in currency in 
circulation in all the belligerent coun- 
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tries—the inflation produced by the 
methods of war financing. 

Estimates and opinions vary as t 
how long this temporary abnormal de- 
mand will continue. The belligerent 
countries of Europe are coming back 
into production. It is reported that Bel- 
gium has already attained eighty-five 
per cent. of her former productivity ; 
Great Britain is fast re-establishing her- 
self, as the mounting figures of her ex- 
port trade month by month disclose. 
The significant statement issued by the 
packers at Chicago recently, to the ef- 
fect that the export trade in meat had 
already ceased entirely is but one indi- 
cation of the manner in which Europe 
is progressing. The figures of the im- 
migration into the United States, show- 
ing a steady increase, furnish a signifi- 
cant indication of our own future. 


REVERSAL OF OUR FOREIGN TRADE 
POSITION 


Prior to the war the ‘United States 
maintained as a usual thing a substan- 
tial surplus of exports over imports. 
The years when this surplus fell below 
a certain figure were marked by stagna- 
tion of industry and hard times. This 
surplus of exports went abroad chiefly 
to pay the interest on capital which we 
had borrowed from Europe. Now that 
situation is reversed. We have paid our 
debt to Europe and lent her sums ag- 
gregating between twelve and fourteen 
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billions. When conditions return ap- 
proximately to normal we shall inevita- 
bly be importing in excess of our ex- 
ports, and that surplus of imports will 
represent the interest on the loans we 
have made to Europe. 

These imports will come into a mar- 
ket which, as has been shown, has a 
capacity to produce substantially more 
than it can consume. What will be the 
result? One of two things. Either we 
shall find markets abroad for the sur- 
plus we are capable of producing or we 
shall cease to produce it. But if we 
cease to produce it, the experience of 
1914 and altogether too many other 
similar periods teaches us exactly what 
the result will be. Instead of strikes 
by unskilled labor for an increase of 
wages from five to six dollars a day, 
we shall have soup-houses and bread- 
lines, and men clamoring for five hours 
work a day, at ten cents an hour. 


BANKERS VITALITY INTERESTED 


There is no need to point out to any 
bank or banker—wherever located, in 
an inland village or a seacoast city, and 
doing a narrowly restricted domestic 
business or a widely extended foreign 
business—what his interest and concern 
are in avoiding the recurrence of such 
a situation. It is up to them, as never 
before, to exert every effort and influ- 
ence to maintain and develop our for- 
eign trade. 
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Buying a Bank’s Supplies 
How the Purchasing Department Operates and How it Helps 
to Cut Down Costs 


By A. Curtis Schlegel 


Manager Purchasing Department Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


N writing an article on the purchas- 
] ing department, of course, we have 

in mind strictly a banking institu- 
tion. The purchasing of fixtures, 
equipment, supplies, etc. for banks is 
usually taken care of by the heads of 
the various departments. Only recent- 
ly in most cases, has the installation 
of a purchasing department been con- 
sidered an asset to the bank. Many in- 
stitutions of size have yet to develop 
a satisfactory arrangement on this im- 
portant subject. 

The purpose of this department is 
not only to concentrate buying, but to 
attain the best perspective possible on 
the necessities of the various depart- 
ments and to look into the new kinds 
of bank equipment which are continu- 
ally being placed on the market. Al- 
though it is seemingly outside of bank- 
ing, yet a man best fitted for the head 
of such a department must have banking 
experience beside the other qualities 
necessary to purchasing ability. This 
department is especially essential 
where an institution has branches to 
contend with. 

This article not only deals with the 
purchasing of equipment, but also with 
the filling of requisitions of supplies for 
the clerks and officers of the institution 
and the various branch offices. 

The general supplies of the institu- 
tion are under the supervision of the 
purchasing department from the time 
they are put into the stock room until 
they are disposed of throughout the 
institution. The machine equipment and 
furniture is continually under the sur- 
veillance of the department, and with 
reference to the latter an inventory is 
taken every six months. This inventory 
seems a splendid check in many ways 
and presents a good opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the general quali- 
ties of the equipment. 


The subject of machine equipment is 
one in which most institutions are en- 
tirely at sea. We have in our office a 
complete record of each machine, the 
department in which it is located, the 
year it was purchased, the original 
price, repair costs and all the necessary 
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Manager, Purchasing Department, Marine Trust 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


data. This information can prove to 
our own satisfaction the life of a ma- 
chine in our office. Salesmen will tell 
you that their machine will outwear a 
competitor's machine. It depends 
largely on the conditions and this 
record gives us just that information. 

Along the line of machine statistics 
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All supplies ordered are recorded on these cards, thus giving a complete history of each transaction 


our records have been compiled further 
into such a complete separate record of 
all the equipment, including machines, 
furniture, etc. which is not included as 
total deductable expense under the in- 
come tax laws. This record shows 
the original price of the machine, the 
day on which the invoice was paid and 
this is verified by our expense voucher. 
The percentages which we are allowed 
to charge off each year are spread over 
its respective area so that at the end 
of any year we are able to point out 
definitely the amount of expense which 
we are allowed to deduct from our tax 
report. This is of svecial value when 
it comes to an examination. 

It is well to standardize on machine 
equipment, but how is the banker to 
know whether or not he is adopting the 
correct equipment? Just go through 
your office today, list up your machines, 
find out a little of their history and you 
will not find it difficult to know which 
is giving you the best service. 

In purchasing machines we have us- 
ually found salesmen are easily sur- 
prised. It has often been our policy to 
get a quotation on the price of one ma- 
chine. When the price was finally set 
on this machine an order for an addi- 
tional number is given and we have 
often found that the price is considera- 
bly lower. In this way we can find out 
very quickly just how elastic the price 
on machine equipment is. Fortunately 
- it is not our policy to deal with many 


of these elastic price salesmen. The 
best machines on the market have only 
one price. As we have equipped our of- 
fices with what we have found the very 
best of machinery, the prices have been 
stipulated and in every case that price 
is paid. In this way one gets just what 
is paid for. 

One can readily appreciate that the 
highest degree of efficiency can be main- 
tained in machine equipment if a real 
mechanic is employed by the com- 
pany to repair and generally overhaul 
the machines when necessary. Ordi- 
narily it is almost impossible to get 
immediate service from the outside, and 
if you have such a man in your office 
you can readily appreciate the con- 
venience to say nothing of the minimum 
expense. Much money is needlessly 
wasted each year on machine repair. 

Possibly one of the most annoying 
and also one of the most pleasant du- 
ties of the Purchasing Department, is 
the entertainment of the different 
agents and salesmen who come to dis- 
play their wares. It has always been 
the policy of this department to enter- 
tain all of them and give them an op- 
portunity to submit what they think is 
necessary to the development of our in- 
stitution. Ordinarily they seem to pres- 
ent a sort of an annoyance, but often, 
while no direct bargain has been made, 
the talk with them gives one a different 
view of the way things are handled in 
their own institutions, and many splen- 
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did ideas have been developed by listen- 
ing to a salesman. 

In dealing with stationery, it is well 
to develop relations with a reliable 
house that can furnish the several little 
items which are necessary from time to 
time without the necessity of going 
around shopping. It is well to get bids 
but you will find that in reliable houses 
the prices are pretty close. 

Books, magazines and periodicals are 
necessary in the banking establishment, 
but, who in the institution knows where 
they are, what they cost, whether they 
are contracted for or whether an exact 
account has been kept of these various 
articles. This is an important item as 
it is the policy of many inferior pub- 
lishing houses to send their magazine or 
paper to various banks for a period of 
three to six months and at the end of 
that time send them a statement for this 
publication. Usually the party O.K’ing 
these expense bills is not certain as to 
their receipt, never looking into their 
value and perhaps to prevent an argu- 
ment the bill is O.K’d and paid. This 
we know is true of many of the larger 
banks in the country. 

Printing, of course, is probably one 
of the largest items. Most successful 
business houses realize strongly that 
they are judged by their stationery. 
Their advertising too, is their printed 
personality. It is good business to plan 
your printing. Of course, occasions arise 
when necessity is a matter of hours—or 
minutes. But the planned printing 


program takes care of that automatical- 
ly. Every item printed carries its touch 
of individuality, its distinctiveness, its 
personality. This subject is a study in 
itself. We have developed what we 
think a decided asset to our institution 
along this line. For instance forms are 
made up on electros, placed'on cylinder 
presses anywhere from four to eight 
forms on the same electro. When these 
presses are working, one can readily 
appreciate that we receive the benefit 
of a full revolution of the press and our 
paper is cut to no waste. This we 
found has more than cut our printing 
bill in half and at this writing it is hard 
to estimate just how much has been 
saved. 

It is often the case that one depart- 
ment will submit a form for printing or 
ruling which they have devised to meet 
their particular needs. If one is fa- 
miliar with the stock, two or more 
forms may be compiled which are used 
in several departments and which will 
answer the same purpose. We have 
found this to be the case in a number 
of instances and even in the stock on 
our shelves at the present time we find 
many forms which can be combined very 
easily. We have found that splendid 
results can be obtained by replenishing 
the stock at the printer’s dull time of 
the year. In this way more pains are 
taken and prices are lower and service 
better. This tends toward a decided 
advantage both for the printer and for 
the institution. It is the custom with 
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This form tells the life history of machinery used in the bank. This enables the purchasing department 
to keep track of results obtained from different makes and models 
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many firms to discard and throw into 
the waste all the old forms. We have 
been able to salvage hundreds of dol- 
lars worth of this stock and in every 
case where a form is discarded, if the 
quality of paper is at all good, we 
make use of this stock printing various 
forms for inter-office work and also us- 
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REPORT ON CHECKS AND CHECK BOOKS 
Branch. 


with exact amount of stock on hand of the fol- 
lowing: 
Check books— 

2 on a page, 

3 


Interleaved Pocket Check, 


“Unique” Pocket Check, small, 
on a page, . ° e 


Folding Leather Covers, . 
Folding Filler, for above, 
Pass Books— 


ellum, 

Gray Leather, . 
Certificates of Deposit, 
Manager's Checks, . 
New York Drafts, 











Branch banks report on this form to the purchasing 
department on the amount of supplies on hand 


ing a great amount for scribbling pa- 
per. 

It is policy to arrange the forms if 
possible to cut out without waste. This 
is often very easily accomplished by 
adding an inch or taking off from a 
particular sheet and we could cite many 
an instance where we have been able 
to print forms without a particle of 
waste. 

Possibly the largest printing item is 
that of checks and check books. This 
is a subject which is ordinarily left to 
the discretion of the lithographer. Quan- 


tity in this commodity makes quite a 
considerable difference in the price. 
The subject of imprinting checks for 
particular customers has necessitated the 
carrying of additional stock in the or- 
dinary bank, with what is termed the 
panel end on the check wherein the 
name can be printed. We have found 
it policy to eliminate 48 different styles 
of checks in our several offices, by mak- 
ing our plates so that each check has 
on it the panel end. This does no harm 
to the general circulation of the check 
and if a man would like his name on 
the check, we always have that style 
available. 

In the average purchasing depart- 
ment very little is known of paper. 
This is a life study in itself. The mis- 
take is very often made of putting an 
inferior quality of paper on a short 
run. On the short run one can well 
afford to use good paper or at least as 
good as the job will warrant, and re- 
serve the careful picking of paper when 
it comes to large sheets and large runs. 
We have found that in the majority of 
cases the matter of stock is left almost 
entirely to the printer’s choice. In 
dealing with ruling jobs it is well to 
deal direct with a ruling house and 
not handle it through a regular printer, 
and even in submitting a proof one can 
save much on the set-up if a correct 
copy of the ruling can be given to the 
ruler. This is an instance where the T 
Square ruling pen comes in very handy. 

One good policy to follow is to pro- 
hibit as far as possible the developing 
of rush orders; that is not to allow the 
stock to deplete to such a state where 
it is necessary to place a rush order in 
order to replenish a commodity before 
it is entirely depleted. We have found 
in this connection that a little system 
and a few records are necessary. For 
instance, with the number of branch of- 
fices which we have, it is almost impos- 
sible to keep a supply of all the forms 
of stationery which are essential to 
these branches in our stock room at the 
head office. It therefore becomes neces- 
sary to receive reports on these com- 
modities each month from the various 
branches. In this way when these re- 
ports are compiled in the proper form, 
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one can tell at a glance just about how 
long the stock which they have on hand 
will last them. 

Another benefit derived from these 
reports is that in developing an order 
which is essential to one branch, one 
can easily run up quite a good sized or- 
der by replenishing the stock of some of 
the branches which are not entirely in 
need of that commodity. Better prices 
are to be had when quantities are or- 
dered. Of course, in order to take ad- 
vantage of a system such as this, all the 
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branches and the head office should be 
systematized, using practically the same 
kind of equipment. 

Much of the detail which has made 
a success of this department has been 


omitted in this article. It is sufficient 
to say that no item is too small to 
analyze especially if it pertains to an 
article which is continually being pur- 
chased. It is surprising to find out just 
how much can be accomplished along 
this line if the figures are spread out 
over a year. 
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A Co-operative Insurance Club 


Banks and Insurance Men Combine to Encourage Thrift 


| UTICA, N. Y., Charles D. Jarvis 

has been instrumental in the or- 
ganization of a codperative Insurance 
and Thrift Club. Mr. Jarvis is secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Herkimer 
County Trust Company of Little Falls, 
ae A 

“The Codperative Insurance and 
Thrift Club of Utica,” says Mr. Jar- 
vis, “was organized due to a desire 
on my part to see if it would not be 
possible to have working together two 
of the most important forces in the 
life of a man—(1) comfort in his old 
age; (2) protection for his family. 

“Too many banks advertise ‘save,’ 
‘be thrifty,’ but fall short in their com- 
plete selling psychology in not offering 
a concrete simple method of accun- 
plishing the result. 

“An abstract appeal to save never 
‘gets across.’ The success of a con- 
crete appeal to save is best exemplified 
by the splendid growth of Christmas 
Banking Clubs, which offer an easy 
plan, and above all a definite goal or 
purpose. 

“And so developed the idea of the 
Codperative Insurance Club of Utica. 
The idea is to issue a card to be dis- 
tributed by the 100 or more solicitors 





of Utica to insurance prospects, as well 
as to those who already pay premiums 
and find it difficult or inconvenicnt 
when premium payment day arrives to 
raise the necessary funds. The text 
of the card reads as follows: 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SAVINGS 
CLUB 


desire to become a member of the Co- 
operative Insurance Savings Club and 
hereby resolve to deposit every week 
SE WS Wi 6 3.000. 900055005 055400800 000008 


amount checked below. 
Soticitor’s mMOMe.........-. : 009 With 
PET TT et eer er Te eee Insurance Co. 


Weekly Deposit 
Monthly 50c $1.00 $2.60 $5.00 


Sponsored by the Utica Banks and Trust 
Companies co-operating with the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of Utica.” 


“In other words, this plan is meant 
to offer a systematic plan to accumulate 
sufficient funds to make a first premium 
payment and to enable also present pol- 
icy holders to anticipate their premium 
by opening a special insurance savings 
account. 

“The insurance solicitors turn in the 
signed cards to the bank indicated. 
They also follow up prospects and this 
keeps the bank idea constantly before 
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the prospect. The bank can carry the 
account in its club department or in 
its regular interest department. As far 
as the bank is concerned the account 
is no different from any other savings 
account except that it possibly has a 
stronger and more continuous appeal to 
keep adding to the steadily growing 
sum. 

“The plan will fail unless both banks 
and insurance solicitors codperate 
through intensive advertising and defi- 
nite follow-up methods to keep the idea 
new and interesting. It would not be 
a bad idea if a national plan of coép- 
eration extending over a year could be 
developed through the combined finan- 
cial and publicity strength of the en- 
tire banking and life insurance organi- 
zations of the United States.” 

Following is the text of an advertise- 
ment in the local press by the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of Utica: 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF UTICA 
Utica, N. Y., Jan. 19, 1920. 
To the Public: 

This week has been designated as Na- 
tional Thrift Week, during which time 
everyone concerned in making financial pro- 
visions for their future will be interested. 


UR 


All the Utica banks are coéperating with the 
Life Underwriters to provide for the pay- 
ments of Life Insurance premiums. It is 
called the “Coéperative Insurance Savings 
Club.” 

The plan is that you go to any bank in 
Utica, make arrangements for a weekly or 
monthly deposit, in an interest-bearing sav- 
ings account, of a sufficient amount to pay 
a semi-annual life insurance premium at 
the end of six months—the amount of your 
deposit depending upon your age, the size 
and form of tie policy for which you wish 
to apply. 

Information regarding the deposit neces- 
sary can be obtained at any bank or from 
any member of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation. 

The advantage of this plan can be enjoyed 
by the old policy holders to pay the pre- 
miums of their present life insurance as 
well as by any one anticipating taking out 
their first, or additional, life insurance. 

The cut appearing at the top of. this 
space is a fac-simile of the one which will 
appear in the advertisements of the various 
local advertisers during Thrift Week. 

We desire to take this method of thanking 
the concerns who so generously coéperated 
with us by allowing the cut to appear in 
their respective advertisements during the 
week. Their best wishes for the success of 
the campaign is evidenced by their coépera- 
tion. 

Our appreciation is twofold. 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
OF UTICA, N. Y. 


Thrift Based on Family Effort 


HE family group as the economic 

unit for saving and thrift, rather 
than the individual depositors in the 
savings banks, is the basis for certain 
new phases of savings banking. 

The object is evident. Not only does 
it emphasize the value of a family 
budget as was emphasized by the banks 
during the recent National Thrift Week, 
but it leads to a better understanding 
between the various members of the 
family on money matters. Considerable 
experience is now available in savings 
banks of Cleveland and _ Pittsburgh 
where calls for information on home 
economics are averaging over 100 per 
week in each city. In Maine an expert 





is operating under the auspices of the 
State Chamber of Commerce and Agri- 
cultural League, being at each of the 
codperating banks during two days in 
each month. 

The American Bankers Association, 
Savings Bank Section, announces a spe- 
cial investigation of this recent depar- 
ture from custom and is formulating 
plans for its extension to other banks 
through the following committee ap- 
pointed by S. Fred Strong of New 
Haven, president of the Savings Bank 
Section: W. D. Longyear, chairman, 
vice-president Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles; E. K. Satter- 
lee, vice-chairman, president Franklin 
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Savings Bank, New York City ; Howard 
Biddulph, treasurer Bloomfield Savings 
Institution, Bloomfield; Joseph R. Noel, 
president Noel State Bank, Chicago; 
Louis Betz, treasurer State Savings 
Bank, St. Paul; C. J. Obermayer, presi- 
dent Greater New York Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn; John W. B. Brand, treasurer 
Springfield Institution for Savings, 
Springfield, Mass.; John P. Kirby, 
president Provident Savings Bank, Es- 
therville, Iowa; Leo Day Woodworth, 
secretary, 5 Nassau street, New York 
city. 

In commenting upon this additional 
service by the American Bankers As- 
sociation, President Strong refers to 
the very evident need for the closest 
possible codperation between all the 
members of the family circle and to 
the very evident neglect in the past of 
the need for enlisting the active inter- 
est of the women in the homes. Presi- 
dent Strong continues: 

“The purpose and function of sav- 
ings banking is becoming more evident 
from year to year. The need for in- 
stitutions devoted to the collection of 
savings and to their investment in long- 
term low-rate securities for the support 
of industries and commerce as well as 
for the financing of the Government, 
was never more evident. The perform- 
ance of this function has been greatly 
facilitated by the rapid increase in de- 
posits which is being reported by sav- 
ings banks in all parts of the country. 

“Aside from their strictly business 
features, the savings banks have cer- 
tain public service aspects which now 
are being emphasized. We may refer 
to the promotion of school savings, the 
development of savings systems in in- 
dustrial plants, and the further expan- 
sion of work in home economics. None 
of these services can be expected to be 
profitable in dollars and cents to the 
bank, although they may be of incal- 
culable value to the individuals and 
families concerned. 

“On the other hand, there is no ele- 
ment in our community life which has 
a deeper interest in this type of public 
service than have the banks. Further- 
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more, it offers a most desirable field for 
expenditure of funds available for gen- 
eral publicity and perhaps the bank, 
less than any other institution organ- 
ized for profit, looks to its publicity 
and advertising for direct results. 

“It is the purpose of the Savings 
Bank Section to develop the work in 
home economics by its member institu- 
tions, both active and associate. Many 
inquiries are already being received. 
The Section has the assurance of 
hearty codperation from all parts of the 
country.” 

The function of the home economics 
department in up-to-date savings bank- 
ing is thus indicated in a booklet from 
a savings and trust company in Pitts- 
burgh. 

A bank should be more to the citi- 
zens of the community than a place 
for the mere depositing and withdrawal 
of money. The relation between the 
banker and the individual should be as 
close and as confidential as the relation 
between physician and patient. 

Thousands of people visited our 
banks for the first time when they came 
to make payments on their Liberty 
Bonds. In many cases it was their 
first trip to any bank. They were in- 
terested. They wanted to know things. 
Yet often they were afraid or ashamed 
to ask. The questions that they did 
ask, simple as they were from the view- 
point of the banker, proved that the 
rank and file of industrious men and 
women have had neither the time nor 
the opportunity to learn the many ways 
in which a bank can be useful to them 
in their every-day living. 

The Home Service Department has 
been established largely to encourage 
people to ask questions—to offer prac- 
tical suggestions about the business of 
getting along in the world; to answer 
questions, however simple, about their 
financial affairs, and to help them bud- 
get their income and so make spending 
more than a mere matter of impulse. 

The direct benefit to the particular 
institution is of secondary importance. 
Whatever helps the community helps 
every individual and organization in the 
community. 





The Country Banker and the Credit Man’ 
By A. G. Wedge 


OTH country bankers and credit 
men are primarily interested in 
credits. There is, however, this 

distinction between them that credit 
men are interested in extending credits 
to responsible customers and to have 
the collection of the credits made at the 
least possible cost, while the banker 
must not only extend credit, but obtain 
a direct profit in the service features of 
his business. 

It is human nature to rebel at a di- 
rect open charge and the profits of the 
wholesale merchant are concealed in 
the cost of the goods sold, while those 
of the banker are apparent in each 
transaction. There seems to exist a 
belief that a country bank has some 
unknown mysterious source from which 
its earnings arise. In stead, all earn- 
ings accrue through direct profits, fre- 
quently in the collection of small items. 

Take a $10,000 bank with $50,000 
deposits or under, of which there are 
at least two hundred in the state of 
Minnesota alone. Gross annual earn- 
ings, including interest charges, fire 
insurance commissions, exchange on 
checks and collections, would amount 
to $5,400, with expenses conservatively 
estimated at $4,000. This would leave 
net earnings of $1,400 or twelve per 
cent. on capital and surplus, out of 
which unusual expenses, losses and de- 
preciation must be met. The elimina- 
tion of exchange on country checks 
would reduce these earnings by at least 
$600, leaving only $800 or earnings of 
less than seven per cent. This surely 
nobody will say is commensurate with 
the careful management a bank re- 
quires. 

At least fifty per cent. of the mer- 
chants’ accounts in small towns where 
a bank of this character does business 
are unprofitable. The merchant, rely- 
ing on his personal relationship with 
the cashier, frequently demands privi- 
leges which would not be accorded him 
on reasonably strict business standards. 
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He frequently anticipates his sales, 
drawing against the funds he expects 
to deposit in the next two or three 
days or postdates his checks when 
crowded for settlement by the whole- 
sale houses. Therefore, while the job- 
ber is making a profit through his trans- 
actions with the merchant, the small 
country bank is .frequently handling 
the merchant’s account at a loss ex- 
cept for the exchange received from 
country checks. 

Let me ask the credit man how muc! 
would the price of merchandise sold 
by his house be lowered to the coun- 
try merchant by eliminating an ex- 
change charge made by the bankers of 
say 25 cents on each $100 item? You 
concede that all business is entitled to 
a profit. Why not that of the country 
banker’s in handling the transfer of 
funds in this manner? 

There are three ways of transferring 
funds: First, either through the ex- 
press company by actual shipment of 
currency or purchase of express order; 
second, through the postoffice in the 
same manner; third, by the use of the 
bank check which shifts the burden of 
transfer upon the country banker. In 
each of the two first mentioned methods 
a direct cost is paid to the express com- 
pany and postoffice. Why should the 
banker be expected to work without 
compensation? 

Drafts drawn by jobbers on the coun- 
try merchant have also been a source 
of annoyance to the country banker. 
Until recently no fee was forwarded 
with the draft to cover the cost of en- 
tering, presenting and returning same. 
At least two-thirds of all drafts not 
accompanied by bills of lading were 
refused by the country merchant, al- 
though they frequently answered the 
purpose of dunning the merchant for 
the payment of his bill in such manner 
that he immediately forwarded his check 


*From a speech delivered before the Credi 
Men of St. Paul. 
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in settlement to the jobber. It has now 
become customary to request that 15 
cents be sent with each draft as a fee 
to cover the entering and presenting of 
the item. That fee entitles the credit 
man to prompt and reliable service on 
the part of the country banker. I have 
no excuse to offer for the banker who 
does not recognize the responsibility and 
who does not attempt at least to earn 
the fee he has received. Unless such 
a fee is sent I do not feel, however, 
that the credit man’s drafts on the de- 
linquent debtor will receive much at- 
tention. Where special service is re- 
quired on particularly slow debtors the 
credit man should be willing to com- 
pensate for such service rendered. The 
fee would be small compared with that 
charged by an attorney for making the 
collection. 

In replying to requests for credit in- 
formation the country banker should be 
paid for his services and 25 cents is 
becoming recognized as the fee for 
an unbiased comprehensive report. Such 
report should be clearly expressed and 
give the best information at the com- 
mand of the banker. Such report 
not given as an accommodation to the 
country merchant, but is of direct serv- 
ice to the jobber who should expect 
to pay for the services rendered. The 


bankers’ associations will not coun- 
tenance misleading reports or the col- 
lecting of fees for inadequate reports 
submitted by the country banker. 

Instead of any latent antagonism ex- 
isting between country bankers and 
credit men due to the elimination of 
exchange on country checks, there 
should be the most cordial feelings of 
mutual interest, first in the education 
of both bankers and business men to 
higher standards for themselves, and 
again, in the education of their custom- 
ers by encouraging better bookkeeping 
methods, the liquidation of current li- 
abilities promptly, and discouraging of 
investments by country merchants out- 
side of their business, a process that 
reduces the capital required to conduct 
their legitimate business. The result 
would be better bankers, wholesale mer- 
chants and country merchants with 
credits extended upon a better basis and 
under more stable conditions. 

The coéperation of jobbers and bank- 
ers with producers has contributed to 
the development of our country. The 
country banker is the buffer between 
jobber and country merchant. Does the 
credit man need his services? If so, 
is he not entitled to a compensation 
for the special services he cannot ren- 
der except at a considerable cost? 
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Adventures in 


HERE is no way in which one can 

so surely arouse the suspicions of 
bankers as by trying to put some money 
in their hands. We went round to a 
nearby bank hoping to open an account. 
As we had formerly dealt with an up- 
town branch of the same institution, 
and as the check we wanted to deposit 
bore the name of a quite well-known 
firm, we thought all would be easy. But 
no; it seemed that there was no con- 
vincing way to identify ourself. Hope- 
fully we pulled out a stack of letters, 
but these were waved aside. We began 


High Finance 


to feel more and more as though we 
had come with some sinister intent. We 
started to light our pipe, and then it 
occurred to us that perhaps that would 
be regarded as the gesture of a harden- 
ed cracksman, seeking to appear at his 
ease. We wondered if, in all our mo- 
tions, we were betraying the suspicious 
conduct of the professional embezzler. 
Perhaps the courteous banker was put- 
ting us through some Freudian third 
degree in these days when 
the workings of the unconscious are so 
shrewdly canvassed, was there anything 
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abominable in the cellar of our soul 
which we were giving away without 
realizing had we not thought 
to ourself, as we entered the door, well, 
this is a fairly decent check to start 
an account with, but we don’t keep our 
balance anywhere near that figure 
perhaps our Freudian banker 
had spotted that thought and was send- 
ing for a psychological patrol wagon 
well, how could we identify 
ourself? Did we know any one who 
had an account in that branch? No. 
We thought of a friend of ours who 
banked at another branch of this bank, 
not far away. The banker called him 
up and whispered strangely over the 
phone. We were asked to take off our 
hat. Apparently our friend was de- 
scribing us. We hoped that he was 
saying “stout” rather than “fat.” But 
it seemed that the corroboration of our 
friend only increased our host’s precau- 
tion. Perhaps he thought it was a care- 
fully worked-out con game, in which 
our friend was a confederate. We sign- 
ed our name _ several times, on little 
cards, with a desperate attempt to ap- 
pear unconcerned. In spite of our best 
efforts, we could not help thinking that 
each time we wrote it we must be look- 


ing as though we were trying to re-. 


member how we had written it the last 


time. Still the banker hesitated. Then 
he called up our friend again. He asked 
him if he would know our voice over 
the phone. Our friend said he would. 
We spoke to our friend, with whom we 
had eaten lunch a few minutes before. 
He asked, to identify us, what we had 
had for lunch. Horrible instant! For 
a moment we could not remember. The 
eyes of the banker and his assistant 
were glittering upon us. Then we spoke 
glibly enough. “An oyster patty,” we 
said; “two cups of tea, and a rice pud- 
ding which we asked for cold, but which 
was given us hot.” 

Our friend asserted, to the banker, 
that we were undeniably us, and indeed 
the homely particularity of the lunch- 
eon items had already made incision in 
his hardened bosom. He smiled radi- 
antly at us and gave us a checkbook. 
Then he told us we couldn't draw 
against our account until the original 
check had passed through the Clearing 
House, and sent a youth back to the 
office with us so that we could be un- 
mistakably identified. 

As we left the banker’s office some 
one else was ushered in. “Here’s an- 
ether gentleman to open an account,” 
said the assistant. “We hope he knows 
what he had for lunch,” we said to the 
banker.—CuristoPHerR Mortey, in the 
New York E ening Post. 
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Keeping a Record of Personnel 


C. W. 


RESENT day methods of efficient 

bank control, require the busy 
Lank executive to have at his finger 
tips, for Government Reports, profit 
sharing plans and for consultation when 
promotions are being considered, etc., 
an accurate and concise record of each 
director, officer and clerk. For these 
purposes the Forms shown in Figures 
one and two have been found conven- 
ient and satisfactory. Each form is 
534 and 8% inches and is punched for 
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a standard ring book binder. Figure 
one is for the record of the Directors, 
including their attendance at Directors 
Meetings. It is printed on white pa- 
per. Figure two is for Officers and 
Clerks and is printed on buff paper. 
With this color scheme both records 
may be kept in the same binder and 
quickly distinguished. Form two pro- 
vides useful information about each of- 
ficer and clerk, with spaces for enter- 
ing salary by the month and by the 
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years 


Riddge Dry Goods Co 
Parents live at Star, ‘ 


Salary o Yeor_ 
Salary a Moath 


Salarya Your 


O 





456 
John Biddle 


1924 1925 


O 


This form shows a convenient method of keeping a record of a bank's employees 


year covering the semi-annual periods, 
with space to show any increase in 
salary and additional space for any 
extra compensation, as at Christmas. 
Space is also provided for entering 
position held, time of vacation and 


John H. Doe 


Business 
Also director 


Year 1919 1920 1921 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


December 


O O 


ire Trust Co 





days absent during the year, and any 
other data. 

Each form is arranged to cover an 
eight year period and will provide an 
indispensable record for present and for 
future reference purposes. 


Elected Jan 1, 1€& 


Lynchburg 


1922 19 


O 


This form tells the whole story about a bank’s directors and the board meetings they attend 








The New Business Department 


A Description of the Various Functions Performed by This 
Important Department 


N admirable description of the 

work of the Advertising and New 
Business Department is contained in 
an article by Amy Roettig, in The 
Marine Trust News, the monthly pub- 
lication of the Marine Trust Company 
of Buffalo. Miss Roettig is manager 
of the company’s advertising depart- 
ment and one of the best known finan- 
cial advertising women in the country. 
The article follows: 


Of first importance in assuming charge 
of the department was finding the keynote 
not only for the advertising, but for the 
institution itself. The success of our ad- 
vertising was dependent upon our adher- 
ence to the guiding principles on which The 
Marine had been built to its present size 
and strength, After that it was a matter 
of developing new ideas for copy, new ar- 
rangements of type and cuts. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


We draw upon every member of the de- 
partment for ideas. Some of the advertise- 
ments are re-written several times before 
the desired result is obtained. Then effort 
is directed toward the proper interpretation 
of the idea in the printed advertisement. 

After many months of experiment, we 
selected a standard style of type, signature 
and border. The printing establishment 
which sets the advertisements in type, allows 
the same men to handle the work continually 
so that no more of our tii.e than necessary 
is expended in the mechanical arrangement. 
This close working association with the 
printer is responsible for the uniformly 
harmonious appearance of the advertise- 
ments, 

We endeavor to prepare copy at least one 
month in advance. This gives us the ad- 
vantage of perspective. An advertisement 
should not stand alone, but should be a 
specific part of a complete whole. By plan- 
ning in advance, we can make the advertis- 
ing perform its true function—supplement 
the work of the new business division. This 
allows also for timely advertisements of 
news value. These must necessarily be pre- 
pared at the last moment. For example, 
we might cite the NC-4 advertisement, which 
appeared in the newspapers simultaneously 
with the announcements of the plane’s safe 
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arrival overseas. 
advertisement welcoming the 
Queen of Belgium. 


Another example is the 
King and 


CIRCULARS AND BOOKLETS 


The same careful effort is expended in the 
preparation of circulars and _ booklets, 
Sometimes the copy is written by this de- 
partment and then submitted for revision to 
the ¢-partment interested in its publication. 
In the latter case we are called into con- 
sultation and attend to the production after 
the copy is put into final form, Particular 
stress is laid upon the selection of suitable 
paper stock, ttractive illustrations and in- 
teresting readable type. 


DISTRIBUTION 


The distribution of advertising literature 
is handled by the supply division. Definite 
instructions are given for each order com- 
ing from the printer. These include date 
of promised delivery, mailing lists, en- 
closures, date for mailing and disposition 
of quantity left over. 


PUBLICITY 


Many of the activities of an institution, 
the size and character of The Marine, are 
of news interest to the reading public. 
Special stories are written of these activities 
for the daily papers and financial magazines. 
Those intended for the raagazines are natur- 
ally written from a different angle than 
those for local papers, Every form of ad- 
vertising has its effect upon the results ob 
tained from the development of customers 
and prospects. 


NEW BUSINESS 


In the desir: to meet the individual re- 
quirements of customers, The Marine has 
increased its facilities to such an extent that 
they embrace practically every service which 
can be rendered by a financial institution, 
The liberal arrangements for opening ac- 
counts at the branches give our services a 
broad general appeal. The problem, there- 
fore, is to determine which service will be 
of most benefit. 

For this we have developed a systematic 
follow up of customers and prospects. Cus- 
tomers, you will notice, are included, The 
reason is apparent. Rarely does a new 
customer transact business in more than 
one department. Accounts are generally 
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opened in the banking department. ‘Then 
as the customer becomes better acquainted, 
he uses the services of other departments. 

It is difficult to fully explain in this ar- 
ticle the plan for the development of cus- 
tomers and prospects, The work is carried 
on in the records, stencil and correspon- 
dence divisions and in cooperation with the 
credit department. 


PREPARATION 


Each branch is assigned a territory with 
fixed boundaries. A street directory con- 
taining a list of the streets and numbers 
within these fixed boundaries has been pre- 
pared. In the records division, the names 
of selected prospects, residing or doing 
business within each branch territory are 
recorded on cards the proper branch color. 
There are two sets of cards, one in the 
possession of the branch manager, the other 
in the new business files. Before they leave 
the department, they are checked in the 
stencil division to determine whether or not 
the so-called “prospects” are doing business 
in any of the departments. Then they are 
approved by the credit department for 
solicitation on a non-committal basis, A 
similar follow up has been planned for the 
solicitation of banks. 


THE FOLLOW UP 


Special follow ups are planned to effec- 
tively solicit business for each department, 
When possible, a call is made first to ascer- 
tain the services which are likely to be of 
most benefit to the prospect. This is fol- 
lowed by a series of letters. A repeat call 
is made several months later. Seasonal cam- 
paigns are prepared, for instance, those 
for new accounts at the beginning of each 
interest quarter and in the spring for sum- 
mer storage and safe keeping of securities. 
These prospects are on the regular mailing 
lists to receive the advertising literature. 


KEEPING IN TOUCH 


One of the essentials for success in our 
work is “keeping in touch”—the members of 
this department with each other—the 
branches with Head Office activities—and 
the entire institution with the public. To 
meet this situation in the department, a 
weekly conference is held, Here the im- 
portant events of the past week are re- 
viewed, suggestions offered, and future work 
planned, The News Clip furnishes the of- 
ficers of the company a daily resumé of 
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important events in the financial world. 
The Branch Managers’ Bulletin informs 
branch managers of branch and Head Office 
activities. THe Martne Trusr News, pub- 
lished since May of last year, is the final 
link in the chain connecting the institution, 
directors and officers, employes and stock- 
holders, with customers and the general 
public. 


BOOKKEEPING 


The bookkeeping has been simplified as 
much as possible. Only a few forms are 
used. One is the production order, printed 
in duplicate, for instructions to the printer. 
The weekly schedule sheet indicates the 
number and size of insertions in the daily 
papers, titles of advertisements and cost, 
Space orders are used for special copy given 
publications not’ on the regular schedule. 
A monthly re-cap is kept of all expenditures 
on the re-cap sheet, This is valuable in 
preparing the annual report and budget 
for the coming year. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


There has been found no fixed rule upon 
which to base an appropriation. Some of 
the larger trust companies devote 2% of 
the capital and surplus to this work; many 
small banks devote an amount equal to 10% 
of the dividends to such purpose. Another 
rule is to devote one-tenth of 1% of the 
average yearly deposits for the year just 
closed. The following figures compiled from 
our re-cap sheets show how the expenditures 
were divided: 


BY DEPARTMENTS 
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Observations of an Outsider 


A Non-Banker Gives His View-Point on Banking Service 


OU know, since I got started on 

picking up these little items about 
banks I’ve learned a lot of things on 
the subject,—things which, on the 
whole make me have a great desire to 
“know” banks and bankers better. As 
I analyze this feeling I can’t help won- 
dering whether this isn’t the heart and 
soul of the banks’ advertising prob- 
lem. When -you get a man to thinking 
about your institution and get him to 
asking questions, you have got a flying 
start toward making that man a friend 
and customer. 

a 


All over the country the need of 
homes is insistent. Building has been 
below normal for four years. And yet 
I heard a sound, conservative real 
estate man say that the banks in his 
locality were doing little or nothing to 
correct this trouble. His complaint 
was that the savings banks showed a 
strong preference for the large loans 
and did not encourage the small “home” 
loans as much as they might. He said 
that the co-operative banks were do- 
ing all they could but that their means 
were limited. For a man who is not 
given to such moods, I found that he 
had a real “grouch” on. I couldn't 
help but wonder how near right he was. 
I know enough about building condi- 
tions to grasp the need of concerted 
action on the part of every factor in 
the problem, but I could not quite be- 
lieve that the savings banks as a whole 
were neglecting the field for which, it 
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seems to me, they were especially in- 
tended. I would really like to hear 
from some of the savings bank people. 


& 


Before the war, such subjects as 
foreign trade, trade acceptances, 
credits, ete., were of minor interest to the 
average young man. Conditions created 
by the war, together with the wide- 
spread publicity given these and kin- 
dred subjects by the press, have 
wrought a radical change in this atti- 
tude. I find that several banks have 
published booklets on these subjects, 
which are eagerly snatched up, and are 
proving splendid advertising for the 


banks. 
bo] 


A few days ago I overheard a busi- 
nessman say “I see the 
Bank has taken Jones in as treasurer. 
He’s the only practical banker in the 
whole outfit.” Why is it that so often 
banks are started,—and seem to have 
little trouble in getting a charter,— 
by groups of business men, none of 
whom are experienced bankers? Then, 
as an afterthought, apparently, they add 
one lone but real banker to the outfit. 
If a new leather concern is started it 
is pretty likely to be made up of prac- 
tical, experienced leather men, with 
perhaps a lone banker to advise on 
financial matters. Same with a new 
concern in any mercantile or manufac- 
turing line. Not so in starting banks, 
however. Seems to me though that these 
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institutions as a class are short lived, 
—at least in their original form. 


& 


“Well, there’s room enough for an- 
other bank in this neighborhod,” said 
a bank man to me the other day, when 
he heard that a new bank was to be 
opened near him. Maybe he’s right, but 
I'll bet that if the first one in the field 
had covered its immediate territory as 
carefully and as thoroughly as it might, 
thoughts of opening a new bank right 
in that spot would never have arisen 
in anyone’s mind. 
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I understand that the A. I. B. is to 
hold its national convention in Bos- 
ton in June. Boston will be glad to 
see them and they will be glad to see 
Boston. I have seen quite a bit of 
that A. I. B. I like the spirit of the 
organization. It is alive, from the 
president to the last private in the rear 
rank. It stands for good banking, the 
best of service, is an advocate of pub- 
licity, and aims to make men, good fel- 
lows and good bankers. I want to gu 
to that convention, even if I am merely 
an “outsider looking in.” 


mL 


Investing Through the Banks 


OR real constructive value, the il- 

lustration presented herewith con- 
tains more genuine merit than reams of 
essays on the subject of investing and 
volumes against “get - rich - quick” 
schemes. These few words, strikingly 
presented, offer to the inexperienced— 
and indeed to all who are not experts 
in the matter—a sure and safe answer 
to all their doubts about where to place 
their surplus funds. 

This suggestion rightly assumes that 
it is the business of the banker to 
know about investments, just as it is 
the business of the physician to know 
about disease and the means of prevent- 
ing and remedying human ills, or the 
shoemaker to know about shoes. 

Even where a bank has no bond de- 
partment and does not handle securi- 
ties, it nevertheless should know, and 
usually does know, what the values of 
securities are; for it usually makes some 
investments on its own account, or 
makes loans with bonds, etc., as collat- 
eral. 

The banks of the country, being in 
direct financial touch with the people, 
and having their confidence, can do a 
work of inestimable value by helping 
to increase the number of prudent in- 
vestors. 


“When you invest, go to your local 
banker. He is your logical adviser in 
all financial affairs.” 

Tue Bankers MaGazine is indebted 


\W/ hen 
You Invest 


Go to Your 
Local Banker 


He is your logical 
adviser inall Financial 
affairs 


This sticker represents the opening effort in a 
campaign to make the banker the invest- 
ment adviser of the small investor 


to Frederick L. Varney, manager of 
the service extension department of the 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, for 
this sound and telling slogan. It isn’t 
copyrighted, and banks may use it in 
their advertising matter in any way 
they see fit. 
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Established 1810 


THE MECHANICS & METALS 


NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 
20 Nassau Street 


Capital, Surplus and Profits Deposits, Dec. 31, 1919 
$18,000,000 $274,000,000 


HE highest character of service 

extending to all parts of the 
world, is placed at the disposal of 
our customers. We are amply 
equipped to handle your banking 
transactions, and offer our service to 
you in the assurance that it can be 
utilized in a thoroughly acceptable 
and efficient manner. 
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TO BANKERS 


A” your working quarters so arranged 


as to permit maximum service, and to 
enable you to take on additional business 
without confusion of effort? 

Present day banking business requires modern 
banking facilities. 

We are prepared to plan, construct and equip 
individual bank buildings, or bank and office 
buildings, or to remodel buildings or quarters 
for banks. 

Write us concerning your building require- 
ments, and we will outline in detail the “ special- 
ized service” which we offer to bankers who are 
considering the building subject. 


FRED T. LEY & Co., INC. 


BANK BulILDING DEPARTMENT 
19 West Fortry-rourtH STREET 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
SPRINGFIELD BUFFALO 


















































Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking aed Negotiable Instruments 


Damages for Bank’s Refusal 
to Honor Check 


Wilson v. Palmetto National Benk of 
Columbia, Supreme Court of South 
Carolina, 101 S. E. Rep. 841. 


HE defendant bank refused to 

pay a check drawn on it by the 

plaintiff, in the mistaken belief 
that the check was drawn against in- 
sufficient funds. The plaintiff, claim- 
ing that his credit had thereby been in- 
jured, brought suit for damages and the 
jury awarded him $250. 

The mistake happened in a peculiar 
way. The plaintiff had reduced the 
amount of his deposit by withdrawals 
until there was only the sum of $1 
standing to his credit on the books of 
the bank. The account remained in this 
condition for some time and then the 
plaintiff made a deposit of $100. In 
some way the existing account was 
overlooked and a new account was 
opened in the plaintiff’s name. Later 
when a check for $27, drawn by him, 
was presented by the holder, the book- 
keeper turned to the account which 
showed a credit of only $1 and rejected 
the check as drawn against insufficient 
funds. As stated the bank was held 
liable in damages and on appeal the 
amount awarded by the jury was held 
not excessive. 


OPINION 


Appeal from Richland County Court; 
M. S. Whaley, Judge. 

Action by J. W. Wilson against the 
Palmetto National Bank of Columbia. 
From judgment for plaintiff, defendant 
appeals. Affirmed. 

Weston & Aycock, of Columbia, for 
appellant. 

Graydon & Graydon, of Columbia, 
for respondent. 

HYDRICK, J. Defendant appeals 
from judgment for plaintiff for $250 
damages awarded to plaintiff by a jury 


of Richland county court for the refusal 
of defendant to pay a check drawn by 
plaintiff on defendant, notwithstanding 
plaintiff had on deposit sufficient funds 
to pay the same. 

The refusal to pay the check was the 
result of a mistake brought about in this 
way: Plaintiff had an account with de- 
fendant in 1917, and had checked out 
all the funds to his credit, except one 
dollar. On October 18, 1918, he de- 
posited $100. The existing account was 
overlooked, and a new account was 
opened. Thus plaintiff had two ac- 
counts on defendant’s books. The 


check refused was drawn October 24, 
1918, in favor of Maggie Wilson for 
$27, and was indorsed by her to one 
Campbell, who presented it at the bank 
on November 12th. The clerk to whom 
it was presented took it to the book- 
keeper and asked if plaintiff had suffi- 


cient funds to his credit to pay it. The 
bookkeeper turned to the account 
which showed a credit of only one dol- 
lar, and replied that he had not, and 
the check was marked “N. S. F.” (not 
sufficient funds) and returned to Camp- 
bell, who notified plaintiff of its dis- 
honor. Thereupon plaintiff paid Camp- 
bell the amount of the check, and there- 
after brought this action for damages. 

Before drawing the jury, the court 
asked the jurors if any of them were 
related to plaintiff, or were employees 
or stockholders of defendant; also, if 
any of them were indebted to defend- 
ant. There was no affirmative response 
to any of these questions. Defendant 
objected to the last question and as- 
signs error of prejudice in asking it, 
on the ground that the jurors may have 
inferred from the question that defend- 
ant was such a harsh creditor that it 
would take vengeance upon any of its 
debtors who should render a verdict 
against it. The inference suggested was 
neither natural nor probable. The 
most reasonable inference was that a 
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debtor might be biased unconsciously in 
favor of his creditor. 

Whether the relation of debtor to one 
of the parties would be sufficient to dis- 
qualify a juror is not an issue. But, 
speaking generally, we may say that 
the parties to an action are entitled to 
a fair and impartial jury, and a trial 
court is to be commended for trying to 
secure such a jury. The question asked 
was not prejudicial. 

On cross-examination of plaintiff, he 
was asked if he made any complaint to 
defendant, or notified it of its error in 
refusing to pay his check, or gave it 
any opportunity to apologize or make 
amends, before suit. Thereafter, plain- 
tiff was allowed, against objection, to 
introduce in evidence a letter, dated 
January 11, 1919, written by plaintiff's 
attorney to defendant, to the effect that 
plaintiff had placed in his hands for 
adjustment, or suit, if necessary, a claim 
against defendant for damages for re- 
fusing to honor his check, and request- 
ing prompt attention. The letter fur- 
ther stated that plaintiff had been in- 
jured in his credit and reputation and 
had been put to considerable inconven- 
ience and annoyance. The court ruled 
that the letter would be admitted for 
the sole purpose of showing when de- 
fendant had notice of plaintiff's claim, 
and cautioned the jury not to consider 
it as evidence of the other statement 
therein contained. 

The letter might have been excluded 
as irrelevant to any material issue in 
the case, and as containing self-serving 
statements of plaintiff; and, as it was 
admitted for a single purpose, it would 
have been better if only that portion 
of it had been read to the jury. But, 
as we must assume that the jury obeyed 
the instructions of the court and con- 
sidered the letter only as evidence of 
the date when defendant was notified of 
plaintiff’s claim, and as defendant had 
laid the foundation for the admission 
of evidence on that point by its cross- 
examination of plaintiff, as above stated, 
there was no reversible error in the 
ruling of the court. 

The next assignment of error is in 
charging the jury that the damages 
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something more than nominal; that they 
should be substantial, but temperate in 
amount. The error complained of is in 
the use of the word “substantial.” It 
appears that “substantial” was used in 
contradistinction to ‘nominal’; that 
is, damages which are so small as 
scarcely to be entitled to the name, and 
such as are given for a mere technical 
invasion of a right, where no real or 
actual loss or injury has resulted. The 
authorities agree, and this court has 
held that, in a case like this, plain- 
tiff is entitled to something more 
than nominal damages; but that the 
recovery should be temperate in 
amount. Lorick v. Bank & Trust Co., 
74 S. C. 185, 54 S. E. 206, 7 Ann. 
Cas. 818. We do not think the jury 
were misled by the use of the word 
“substantial,” because they were re- 
peatedly told that the verdict for plain- 
tiff must be “temperate” in amount, 
and, at the request of defendant’s at- 
torney, they were told that the word 
“temperate” means “moderate,” and 
that, in determining the amount, they 
should consider all the facts and cir- 
cumstances and say what would be tem- 
perate—what would be moderate. Too 
much refinement in the use of words, 
or in defining them to juries, is more 
apt to confuse than to enlighten them. 
The verdict is not so large as to in- 
dicate that the jury were misled or 
governed by passion or prejudice. 
Judgment affirmed. 


& 


Liability of Directors for Losses 
Resulting from Bad Loans 


Woodward v. Stewart, Supreme Court of 
Georgia, 101 S, E. Rep. 749. 


After the failure of a bank the re- 
ceiver, at the instance of some of the 
stockholders, brought suit against the 
directors to recover the value of the 
stock, on the theory that the failure of 
the bank was due to losses on loans 
made by the cashier and that the neg- 
lect of the directors to perform prop- 
erly their duties as such was respon- 


awarded in a case like this should besible for the cashier’s wrongful acts. 
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The bylaws of the bank provided that 
a finance committee, consisting of the 
president, cashier and three directors, 
should have the power to discount and 
purchase bills, notes and other evi- 
dences of debts and to buy and sell bills 
of exchange. It was also provided that 
the finance committee should have the 
power to authorize the cashier to make 
loans on his own judgment for sums 
not exceeding $250. 

The receiver claimed that the direc- 
tors on the finance committee negligent- 
ly permitted the cashier to make loans 
for sums much larger than $250, in vio- 
lation of the by-laws of the bank. 

The court held, however, that the 
proof was not sufficient to establish l- 
ability on the part of the directors. It 
did not appear that they had actually 
authorized the cashier to make loans in 
amounts larger than $250 without re- 
ferring the matter to the finance com- 
mittee. Furthermore, it did not appear 
that the directors had any knowledge 
that the person to whom the loans were 
made were insolvent or that they had 
any reason to believe that the borrow- 
ers were insolvent. 

The general rule covering the duties 
of bank directors, as expressed by the 
court, is as follows: “Directors of a 
bank must exercise ordinary care and 
diligence in the administration of the 
affairs of the bank. The active man- 
agement of the bank may be delegated 
to certain officers authorized to manage 
its business. The directors, however, 
must exercise a reasonable supervision 
over such officers.” 


OPINION 


HILL, J. The judge of the superior 
court of Fulton county, in response to a 
petition filed by three named stockhold- 
ers of the Citizens Bank of East Point, 
made an order requiring the receiver of 
the bank to bring suit against the direc- 
tors of the bank to require them to ac- 
count to the stockholders for their loss 
by reason of the alleged failure of the 
directors to perform their duty, or du- 
ties, as such. Suit was accordingly filed 
by the receiver against several persons 
alleged to be the directors of the bank. 
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The petition alleged that the bank had 
lost large sums of money on account of 
bad loans made by the cashier of the 
bank by reason of the negligence and 
nonfeasance on the part of the directom, 
and because of the failure of the di- 
rectors to perform the duties required 
of them by the by-laws of the bank 
and the laws of the state of Georgia. 
The prayers of the petition were for a 
judgment against the defendants for the 
use of three named stockholders, for the 
cost of their stock to them, besides in- 
terest, after deducting dividends which 
had been paid upon the stock, that such 
other persons as might be similarly 
situated be permitted to come in and be 
made parties to the case, and that judg- 
ment be rendered for such persons, and 
that the directors be required to account 
to all stockholders not directors for 
any loss sustained by them by reason 
of the negligence of the defendants. 
The plaintiff in error, J. C. Woodward, 
filed general and special demurrers to 
the petition. The several grounds of 
the special demurrer were sustained, 
save one; but the court did not pass 
upon the general demurrer at that time, 
and allowed the plaintiff 30 days with- 
in which to amend. Within the time 
allowed the j;-aintiff offered several 
amendments for the purpose of curing 
the defects pointed out by the special 
demurrer. The amendments were al- 
lowed over the objection of the defend- 
ant on the ground that the petition as 
it stood set out no cause of action 
against him, and did not contain enough 
to amend by. Woodward also renewed 
his original demurrer to the amendment 
as offered, and also to the petition as 
a whole after the amendment was al- 
lowed. Certain paragraphs of the 
amendment were stricken on special de- 
murrer, after which all the demurrers 
were overruled, and Woodward except- 
ed. 

The question to be determined is: 
What is the measure of duty imposed 
upon bank directors by the laws of this 
state and the by-laws of the bank, and 
whether the plaintiff in error is liable 
to other stockholders of the Citizens 
Bank of East Point, who are not di- 
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rectors, for a breach of such duty un- 
der the allegations of the petition; in 
other words, what is the degree of care 
which should be exercised by directors 
of a bank in the performance of their 
duties? And does the petition show 
such breach of duty? In 2 Thompson 
on Corporations (2d Ed.) section 1265, 
the author, after stating that the courts 
are not agreed upon the extent of the 
liability of directors, says that they are 
practically unanimous on the proposi- 
tion that directors are bound to admin- 
ister the affairs of the corpurations ac- 
cording to the terms of the charter or 
governing statute with diligence and in 
good faith, and that if they fail in 
either respect, they are liable to the 
party in interest who is injured by such 
breach of trust, and a court of equity 
will compel an accounting. This liabil- 
ity of directors to the corporation for 
damages caused by the negligent or un- 
authorized acts is said to rest upon the 
common-law rule which renders every 
agent liable who violates his authority 
or neglects his duty to the damage of 
his principal. And it is now generally 
agreed, continues the same author, that 
no matter whether the act is prohibited 
by the charter or by-laws, the liability 
is on the ground of violation of author- 
ity or neglect of duty. See, also, to the 
same effect, 10 Cyc. 828 (19m). 

The degree of care required of direc- 
tors is thus laid down in Thompson on 
Corp., section 1266: 


“The measure of liability must nec- 
essarily be the degree of care required, 
and the degree of care which directors 
are bound to exercise depends on their 
relation to the corporation. ‘I'he courts 
that adhere to the principle that direc- 
tors are the agents of the corporation 
apply to them the same rules in the 
measure of liability as those imposed 
upon the agents of natural persons who 
receive a compensation for their serv- 
ices. The general rule as to the meas- 
ure of care, skill, and diligence required 
for the directors of a corporation may 
be said to be such as prudent men exer- 
cised in the conduct of their own af- 
fairs, and this must be determined in 
each case in view of the circumstances. 
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The rule as otherwise expressed is that 
directors must answer for ordinary neg- 
lect; and ‘ordinary negiect’ is under- 
stood to be the omission of that care 
which every man of common prudence 
takes of his own concerns. In a recent 
Missouri case, on the examination and 
citation of many authorities, the court 
adopted the rule that the directors of 
a bank were only required to act in good 
faith and to exercise such a degree of 
care as a reasonably prudent man 
would exercise under the same circum- 
stances; that they were not bound to 
that degree of care which a prudent 
man would exercise in his own business. 
The stockholders divest themselves of 
the immediate control of their property 
and select directors as agents to man- 
age and control the affairs of the cor- 
poration, and they expect, and have the 
right to expect, that the persons so se- 
lected will exercise ordinary care and 
prudence in the trusts thus committed 
to them, the same degree of care and 
diligence that men prompted by self-in- 
terest generally exercise in their own 
affairs. ‘When one voluntarily takes the 
position of trustee or director of a cor- 
poration, good faith, exact justice, and 
public policy unite in requiring of him 
such a degree of care and prudence, 
and it is a gross breach of duty—crassa 
negligentia—not to bestow them.’” 


The Civil Code of this state (1910, 
section 2267) defines the duties of di- 
rectors of state banks as follows: 

“The business of the corporation shall 
be under the management and control 
of a board of directors, to consist ef 
not less than three nor more than fif- 
teen members of the corporation, who 
must be owners and holders of one or 
more shares of the capital stock in good 
faith. The board of directors shall ex- 
ercise only such powers as may be le- 
gally delegated to them by the stock- 
holders, or by the by-laws adopted by 
the stockholders. The board of direc- 
tors shall be elected by the stockholders 
at such time and place, and for such 
term, as may be appointed by the by- 
laws.” 

It will thus be seen that the directors 
can only exercise such powers as may 
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be legally delegated to them by the 
stockholders, or by the by-laws adopted 
by the stockholders of the bank. No 
powers other than those delegated by 
the by-laws were conferred on the di- 
rectors in the present case, so far as 
the record discloses. What powers then 
were conferred by the by-laws? The 
petition sets out only two sections of 
the by-laws of the Citizens Bank of 
East Point, as follows: 


“Sec. 14. The regular meetings of 
the board of directors shall be held on 
the first Monday of January, April, 
July and October of each year. Special 
meetings may be called by the president, 
cashier, or at the request of three or 
more directors; and should there be no 
quorum at any regular or special meet- 
ing, the members may adjourn from day 
to day until a quorum is in attendance. 
In the absence of a quorum no business 
shall be transacted. 


“Sec. 15. There shall be a commit- 
tee, to be known as the finance commit- 
tee, consisting of the president, cash- 
ier and three directors, appointed by 
the board every twelve months, to con- 
tinue to act until succeeded, who shall 
have power to discount and purchase 
bills, notes and other evidences of debts, 
and to buy and sell bills of exchange. 
* * * Said finance committee shall 
have the power to authorize the cashier, 
upon his own judgment and discretion, 
to loan to any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion, any sum not exceeding the sum of 
two hundred and fifty dollars, his or 
their standing indebtedness to the bank 
to be taken into consideration.” 


It thus appears from section 15 of 
the by-laws that one of the duties of 
the finance committee, which is com- 
posed of the cashier and three directors, 
imposed by the by-laws, is to authorize 
the cashier, upon his own judgment and 
discretion, to lend any sum not exceed- 
ing $250, ete. Beyond that amount the 
cashier is not authorized to lend. It is 
charged in the petition in general terms 
that “it was the duty of the directors 
of the bank to look after the business 
of the bank, conserve its interests, and 
watch its affairs, and to protect its as- 
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sets,” but no specific duty is pointed out 
as being violated by the plaintiff in er- 
ror under any law of this state or any 
by-law of the bank. It does not appear 
that he was a member of the finance 
committee, whose duty it was to super- 
vise the lending the money of the bank 
in amounts exceeding $250. Paragraph 
2 of the petition alleges “that the de- 
fendants are” certain named persons, 
including J. C. Woodward, the plaintiff 
in error, and giving their place of resi- 
dence. Paragraph 4 alleges: 


“Petitioner avers that all of said de- 
fendants were, during the existence of 
said bank and at the time said bank 
was placed in the hands of a receiver, 
duly appointed and elected directors of 
said bank.” 


Paragraph 4 was stricken on speciai 
demurrer. The first amendment to the 
petition alleges that there was a finance 
committee appointed for said bank; 
that H. L. Johnson was one of the mem- 
bers of this finance committee, but plain- 
tiff is now unable to state who were the 
other two members of said committee, 
but he will be able to prove this fact 
at the trial by the said H. L. Johnson; 
that said finance committee never acted 
on any of said loans and credits set 
forth in the petition, but negligently 
permitted the cashier to make same in 
violation of the bylaws of the bank; 
that it was the duty of all directors who 
were not members of said finance com- 
mittee to supervise the said finance com- 
mittee; and that their duties in this re- 
gard were violated by said directors. 
The second amendment attempted to 
meet the objections raised to the peti- 
tion by the demurrers by setting out 
specific acts of alleged negligence on 
the part of the directors. The first 
instance, in paragraph 29, was as fol- 
lows, and was typical of the others: 


“Petitioner amends paragraph 17 of 
the original petition by amplifying the 
allegations thereof as follows: (a) That 
on December 10, 1914, G. B. Finley 


drew check on the Citizens Bank of 
East Point, payable to D. C. Lyle, for 
$1,500, and that said check was cashed 
by the Citizens Bank of East Point: 
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(b) that on January 12, 1915, G. B. 
Finley drew check on the Citizens 
Bank of East Point for $3,300 in fa- 
vor of D. C. Lyle, which said check was 
honored by the said Citizens Bank of 
East Point. At the time the bank was 
placed in the hands of a receiver the 
said two items, aggregating $4,800, ap- 
peared in the assets of the said bank as 
cash items, and, petitioner avers, repre- 
sented an overdraft on the part of said 
G. B. Finley of the said $4,800, the 
said G. B. Finley being insolvent, as 
petitioner is informed and believes, and 
said items representing a loss to said 
bank of said $4,800; that had the de- 
fendants properly represented the said 
bank as directors in the line of their 
duty as such that the said loss to the 
said bank could not have occurred.” 


In McEwen v. Kelly, 140 Ga. 720, 
79 S. E. 777, it was held that— 


“Directors of a trading corporation 
must exercise ordinary care and pru- 
dence in the administration of its af- 
fairs. They may commit the active man- 
agement of the business to authorized 
officers; but this will not relieve them 
from the duty of reasonable super- 
vision.” 

In delivering the opinion of the court 
in the McEwen Case, Lumpkin, J., said: 

“Directors are agents, but they are 
also agents clothed with a fiduciary 
character; and while they are not ex- 
press or technical trustees, they are se- 
lected to manage the affairs and prop- 
erty of the corporation for its benefit, 
and they bear to it and to its stockhold- 
ers a relation which in many respects 
may be called a trust relation, and thus 
by numerous courts they have been 
called trustees. Aside from any ex- 
press statutory liability, those who ac- 
cept the position of director impliedly 
undertake to exercise ordinary care and 
diligence in discharge of the dutics thus 
committed to them. They may commit 
the active transaction of the business 
to duly authorized officers; but this does 
not absolve them from the duty of rea- 
sonable supervision. Some courts have 
declared that they are only liable for 
gross negligence or breach of duty re- 
sulting in injury. But in some, prob- 
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ably most of the cases so declaring, it 
will be found that the failure of direc- 
tors to use ordinary care in supervision 
has been treated as amounting to gross 
negligence.” 


This case was cited with approval in 
Griffin v. State, 142 Ga. 636, 640, 83 
S. E. 540, L. R. A. 1915C, 716, Ann. 
Cas. 1916C, 80. Whatever the rule is 
at common law or in other jurisdictions, 
the general rule in this state is that di- 
rectors of a bank must exercise ordinary 
care and diligence in the administration 
of the affairs of the bank, and that the 
active management of the bank may be 
delegated to certain officers authorized 
to manage the business of the bank. A 
reasonable supervision of such officers, 
however, is incumbent upon the direc- 
tors. 

In the light of the principles above 
announced, how stands this case? From 
what has been said with reference to 
the allegations of the petition, which 
must be construed more strongly against 
the pleader, nothing appears showing a 
joint action of the board of directors, 
as such, authorizing the loans above 
$250, which proved worthless, so as to 
hold the directors jointly liable. Nor is 
it made to appear by the petition that 
the plaintiff in error is liable for any 
personal or specific neglect or failure 
of duty, under the by-laws of the bank 
or the laws of the state, towards the 
bank. It is not alleged that he had 
knowledge of the fact that the debtors 
alleged to be insolvent were so when 
the unauthorized loans were made by 
the cashier, or afterwards, or that he 
had cause to suspect it. This being so, 
we do not think the allegations of the 
petition are sufficient to make the plain- 
tiff in error liable. Throughout the al- 
legations of the petition are vague, in- 
definite, and general as to a breach of 
duty by the plaintiff in error, and are 
lacking in any specific charge that the 
plaintiff in error was guilty of any 
definite breach of duty under the by- 
laws of the bank or the laws of the 
state resulting in damage to the cor- 
poration or its creditors. The petition, 
construed as a whole, after the amend- 
ments were allowed, and in the light of 
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the foregoing rulings, failed to set out 
a cause of action against the plaintiff 
in error. No specific duty resting upon 
him, either under Civil Code, section 
2267, or other statute or law, or the 
by-laws of the banking corporation, was 
pointed out as having been violated or 
omitted by him. Therefore no specific 
breach of duty or law upon his part 
was alleged; and, this being so, the 
court erred in overruling the demurrer 
to the petition. In this view of the 
case it is unnecessary to further deal 
with the question as to whether the 
amendment met the objections raised by 
the special demurrers to the petition, 
and whether the directors were sued as 
such, nor as to whether the receiver had 
the right to sue, for the reason that he 
had no title to the property of the bank 
in himself, etc. In the latter connec- 
tion see Hardwick v. Hook, 8 Ga. $54; 
1 Clark on Receivers, section 232. 
Judgment reversed. 


& 


Pennsylvania Unclaimed De- 
posit Law Unconstitutional 


Germantown Trust Company v. Powell, 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 108 
Atl. Rep. 441. 


The Pennsylvania statute, regulating 
the disposition of unclaimed bank de- 
posits has been declared constitutional. 
The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has 
decided that this law does not violate 
any of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania or the Federal 
Constitution. 

Under the provisions of the statute 
banks and other corporations, engaged 
in the business of receiving deposits of 
money, are required to report each year 
the deposits on hand, which have not 
been increased or decreased during the 
preceding fourteen years, and on which 
interest has not been credited during 
that period at the request of the de- 
positor. After a deposit has remained 
seventeen years, without being in- 
creased or decreased and without hav- 
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ing interest credited at the request of 
the depositor, it must be paid over to 
the state. The lawful owner of the de- 
posit is allowed ten years after it has 
been paid to the state in which to pro- 
duce satisfactory proof of his owner- 
ship. 
OPINION 


FRAZER, J. These two appeals 
raise the same question and will be con- 
sidered together. 

Plaintiffs, in their bills, seek to en- 
join the auditor general of the com- 
monwealth from enforcing the provi- 
sions of the Escheat Act of June 7, 
1915 (P. L. 878) on the ground the 
legislation is unconstitutional. A de- 
murrer filed to the bill was sustained 
by the court below, the constitutional- 
ity of the act upheld, and a decree en- 
tered dismissing the bill, from which 
decree plaintiffs appealed. 

Section 1 of the act requires every 
person, bank, safe deposit company, 
trust company, and corporation doing 
business under the laws of Pennsylva- 
nia, with certain exceptions named, en- 
gaged in receiving deposits of money, 
to file a report with the auditor general 
each year, showing the deposits on hand 
and held for another that have not been 
increased or decreased or on which in- 
terest has not been credited at the re- 
quest of the owner within 14 or more 
successive years. Section 2 requires a 
similar report to be made by persons 
or corporations acting in a fiduciary ca- 
pacity and every person and corpora- 
tion or partnership association which 
receives and holds money or property 
of another for storage or safekeeping, 
to which money or property actual ac- 
cess shall not have been had by the 
person for whom the same is held for 
a period of 7 or more successive years. 
Section 3 requires every corporation, 
company, bank, trust company, insur- 
ance company, and partnership organ- 
ized or doing business under the laws 
of this state, except building and loan 
associations, to report all dividends or 
profits declared to a stockholder or mem- 
ber and not paid for 3 years, all debts 
and interest on debts due by it to a 
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creditor and unpaid for 3 years, and 
all property held by it for another and 
for which no demand has been made 
for 7 years. Under subsequent pro- 
visions of the act, deposits of money 
escheat in 17 years (section 7): divi- 
dends or profits, debts, and interest 
thereon in 6 years (section 7); and 
property received for storage or safe- 
keeping, or property held for the bene- 
fit of another, in 10 years (section 9). 

Whether or not the act applies to 
national banks we have determined ad- 
versely to the commonwealth in Colum- 
bia National Bank v. Powell, 108 Atl. 
445, in an opinion filed herewith, and 
what has been said there need not be 
repeated. This opinion will be con- 
fined to a consideration of the consti- 
tutional questions raised by appellants. 

There seems to be no room for doubt 
that the commonwealth, by virtue of its 
sovereign power, may take charge of 
property abandoned or unclaimed for a 
period of time, or which has no known 


owner. Com. v. Dollar Savings Bank, 


259 Pa. 138, 145, 102 Atl. 569, 1 A. 


L. R. 1048, and cases cited. This right 
is not seriously disputed; it is contend- 
ed, however, in the first place that the 
act in question violates article 1, sec- 
tion 17, of the Constitution of Penn- 
svlvania, and article 1, section 10, of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
by impairing the obligations of the con- 
tract between the owner of the prop- 
erty and the depositary; the theory be- 
ing that upon money being deposited 
in a bank, a contract attaches between 
the depositor and the bank under which 
the latter is bound to return to the for- 
mer, on demand, the amount of the de- 
posit, and that the provisions in the act 
for the taking of money or other prop- 
erty after the expiration of a specified 
time, if the owner has not been heard 
from, amounts to a violation of this con- 
tract. The agreement of the bank or 
depositary, however, is merely to keep 
the money of the depositor until it is 
demanded by the owner, or his duly au- 
thorized representatives. It agrees to 
pay on demand. When demand is made 
the contractual relation ceases, there 
being no vested right to continue the 
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contract in force thereafter, or for any 
definite time. If the depositor should 
die or make an assignment, his personal 
representative or assignee succeeds to 
his right to make demand for the money 
and the bank is in duty bound to make 
payment. A statute of escheat, in ef- 
fect, simply provides for a termination 
of the contract of deposit, at the in- 
stance of the commonwealth and by 
virtue of its sovereign power, where 
there are no heirs to claim the property 
after the deatb of a person, or after the 
expiration of such reasonable time as 
may be fixed by law to raise a presump- 
tion of death. While the act requires 
the filing of certain reports for the in- 
formation of the commonwealth a con- 
siderable time before an escheat is de- 
clared, this provision is reasonable and 
enables the commonwealth to follow up 
property as to which there is no appar- 
ent claim of ownership. The right of 
escheat has been recognized under the 
English law from the earliest times, and 
has also been the subject of continuous 
statutory regulation in Pennsylvania 
from colonial days; the latest general 
enactment on the subject being the act 
of May 2, 1889 (P. L. 66). The valid- 
ity of these acts has been sustained 
without suggestion that their enforce- 
ment violates any contract between the 
owner of the property and the person 
or institution in whose hands the prop- 
erty was deposited or placed for keep- 
ing. 
Appellants further argue that the 
statute contemplates the escheat of 
property of living persons, or, at least, 
fails to provide for the proper ascer- 
tainment of the fact of death of the 
owner without known heirs, and, in ef- 
fect, deprives him of his property with- 
out due process of law. Section 4 re- 
quires the report to contain the names 
and addresses of the depositors or own- 
ers of the money, property, or claims, 
as the case may be, with the nature and 
amount of the property. Section 5 di- 
rects the auditor general to prepare and 
keep open to the public inspection an 
alphabetical index of the names of such 
persons, with reference to the reports, 
and under section 6 he is directed to 
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notify the person shown to be entitled 
to money or property, by mail if pos- 
sible, and shall duly publish, in manner 
prescribed, in the city or county in 
which the property is held, a list of 
the names, addresses and amount of 
money or character of property belong- 
ing to such persons. Thereafter, if the 
owner fails to make claim to the prop- 
erty for the period stated, which varies 
according to the nature of the property, 
the same shall escheat to the common- 
wealth. Provision is there made (sec- 
tion 7) for proceeding by bill in equity 
on part of the commonwealth at the in- 
stance of the Attorney General and 
against the debtor and its creditors to 
determine issues of fact and for a de- 
cree of escheat, with further provision, 
in section 8, that the lawful owners of 
such property may, within 10 years 
after payment into the state treasury, 
recover the same upon satisfactory proof 
to the auditor general of their owner- 
ship. While the fact of death is es- 
tablished only presumptively by failure 
of the owner or any known heirs to ap- 
pear, this is not, in itself, sufficient to 
constitute a denial of due process of law 
or the equal protection of the law with- 
in the meaning of the provisions of the 
state and federal Constitutions. Mo- 
bile, J. & K. C. R. Co. v. Turnipseed, 
219 U. S. 35, 31 Sup. Ct. 136, 55 
L. Ed. 78, 82 L. R. A. (N. S.) 226, 
Ann. Cas. 1912A, 463. The death of a 
person whose whereabouts is unknown, 
and the total absence of heirs, can, in 
the very nature of the case, seldom be 
established by affirmative proof. A fa- 
miliar illustration of the right to rely 
upon presumptive proof of death is the 
Pennsylvania statute relating to the 
presumption of death arising from 7 
vears’ absence unheard of. The right of 
the state to take steps to conserve prop- 
erty within its jurisdiction which has no 
known owner is fully sustained. (Cun- 
nius v. Reading School Dist., 206 Pa. 
169, 56 Atl. 16,98 Am. St. Rep. 790, af- 
firmed in 198 U. S. 458, 25 Sup. Ct. 721, 
affirmed in 198 U. S. 458 Sup. Ct. 721, 
49 L. Ed. 1125, 3 Ann. Cas. 1121), as 
is also the power to base proceedings 
for escheat upon the presumption of 
4 
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death arising from inability to discover 
the owner of property or any living 
heirs (Attorney General v. Provident 
Institution for Savings, 301 Mass. 23, 
86 N. E. 912, affirmed in 221 U. S. 
660, 31 Sup. Ct. 661, 55 L. Ed. 399, 34 
L. R. A. [N. S.] 1129; Mobile, etc., 
R. R. Co. v Turnipseed, supra). 

Appellants also claim the title to the 
act is insufficient and misleading in va- 
rious respects, and argue that the term 
“escheat” is used only in a case where 
the intention is to take the property of 
those who have died intestate and with- 
out known heirs, and that the act pro- 
vides for the escheat of deposits of 
money or property of living persons as 
to which no notice is given in the title. 
A reading of the act shows the evident 
intention of the Legislature was not to 
appropriate or confiscate property of a 
living person, but to establish a period 
at the expiration of which the owner of 
property will be presumed to be dead 
unless his whereabouts, or that of his 
heirs, shall have been ascertained in the 
method prescribed by its provisions. 
That the state has power to fix a time 
when the presumption of death of the 
owner, or abandonment of the property, 
may arise cannot be open to question, 
as heretofore pointed out. Com. v. Dol- 
lar Savings Bank, supra; Mobile, etc., 
R. R. Co. v. Turnipseed, supra. The 
time is fixed by the statute after which 
such presumption will arise and estab- 
lishes a form of procedure to have the 
fact judicially ascertained. The law is 
therefore properly designated an es- 
cheat act. 

The contention that the law is special 
legislation cannot be sustained. While 
its provisions are limited to corpora- 
tions organized and doing business 
under the laws of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, and accordingly exclude national 
banks, as we have held in Columbia Na- 
tional Bank v. Powell, ahd it is also con- 
fined to corporations receiving money 
or property of others for safe-keeping, 
and expressly excludes from its pro- 
visions mutual savings fund associations 
not having capital stock represented by 
shares, and building and loan associa- 
tions, we find nothing to indicate this 
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classification is not proper. Legislation 
for a class distinguished from a general 
subject is not special but general, and 
classification is a legislative question, 
subject to judicial revision only so far 
as to see it is founded on real distinc- 
tion in the subjects classified and not 
on artificial or irrelevant ones used for 
the purpose of evading the constitution- 
al prohibition. If the distinctions are 
genuine, the court cannot declare the 
classification void, though they may not 
consider it as resting on a sound basis. 
The test is, not wisdom, but good faith 
in the classification. Seabolt et al. v. 
Com’rs of Northumberland County, 187 
Pa. 318, 323, 41 Atl. 22; Com. v. Gross- 
man, 248 Pa. 11, 15, 93 Atl. 781; Com. 
v. Puder, 261 Pa. 129, 136, 104 Atl. 
505. “Classification to be valid must 
be based upon a necessity springing 
from manifest peculiarities, clearly dis- 
tinguishing those members of one class 
from each of the other classes and im- 
peratively demanding legislation from 
each class, separately, that would be 
* * * detrimental to the others.” 
Ayar’s Appeal, 122 Pa. 266, 16 Atl. 
356, 2 L. R. A. 577; Com. v. Puder, 
supra, 261 Pa. 135, 104 Atl. 505. The 
dissimilarity between building and loan 
associations and saving fund societies, 
for illustration, as compared with banks 
of deposit and other corporations re- 
ceiving deposits of money and securi- 
ties for safe-keeping, is sufficient to 
warrant placing the former in a class 
by themselves and exempting them from 
the provisions of an act of the character 
here in question. In Com. v. Puder, 
supra, this court sustained legislation 
regulating the business of loaning 
money in small sums to a certain class 
of persons. 

It may be suggested that in view of 
the provisions of the Constitution pro- 
hibiting special legislation on the sub- 
ject of corporations, namely, article 3, 
section 7, forbidding the passage of lo- 
cal or special laws, “creating corpora- 
tions, or amending, renewing or extend- 
ing the charters thereof,” and article 3, 
section 21, forbidding the passage of 
statutes of limitations in the case of cor- 
perations different from those applying 
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to natural persons, and as article 3, sec- 
tion 7, contains no provision relating to 
escheats, therefore the Legislature may 
pass special laws on the subjects of es- 
cheats and corporations other than is 
prohibited above, if they do not violate 
other sections of the Constitution. This 
is undoubtedly a correct statement of 
the law if we add the qualification that 
the legislation must not conflict with the 
portion of article 3, section 7, forbid- 
ding the “granting to any corporation, 
* * * any special or exclusive 
privilege or immunity.” If it be held 
that imposing a liability of property to 
be escheated when in the possession of 
corporations embraced by this act by in- 
direction grants a “special or exclusive 
privilege or immunity” to other corpora- 
tions not covered by the act, then the 
statute would be invalid unless upheld 
on the ground of proper classification, 
as detailed in the preceding paragraph. 
This view of the act, however, was not 
presented to us, either in the printed 
or oral argument, and therefore we need 
not pass upon it. 
Judgment affirmed. 


& 


Agreement of Bank Not to Hold 
Indorser Liable 


State Savings Bank of Logan v. Osborn, 
Supreme Court of Iowa, 175 N. W. 
Rep. 964. 


A farmer, about to hold an auction 
sale of considerable personal property, 
arranged with the plaintiff bank to take 
notes given by purchasers at the sale. 
Under the arrangement the bank was 
allowed to have one of its officers con- 
duct the sale and the notes were to be 
made payable to the bank. One of the 
notes, however, was made payable to the 
farmer. The bank requested him to in- 
dorse this note, telling him that it would 
obtain a new note from the maker. The 
farmer indorsed the note and later the 
bank obtained a new note from the 
maker and marked the original note 
paid. 

The bank then told the farmer that it 
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held a chattel mortgage signed by the 
maker for more than enough to pay the 
new note and asked the farmer to indorse 
this note. The farmer was told that the 
proceeds of the mortgage would be ap- 
plied to the payment of the note and 
that he would not be held liable. Ac- 
cording to the farmer’s statement the 
bank applied the proceeds of the mort- 
gage to the payment of other debts 
leaving the note unpaid. In these cir- 
cumstances it was held that the bank 
could not enforce the note against the 
farmer. 


OPINION 


Action at law upon a_ promissory 
note. Judgment for plaintiff against 
the defendant Davis, who appeals. Re- 
versed. 

WEAVER, C. J.. The note in suit 
appears upon its face to have been made 
by Osborn to the appellant, Davis, who 
is alleged to have indorsed it to the 
plaintiff bank. Defendant denies liabil- 
ity. The answer filed is unconscionably 
long, verbose, and involved in its state- 
ments, and had the trial court stricken 
it on that account, giving defendant op- 
portunity to replead his defenses in bet- 
ter form, we should have no difficulty 
in affirming the order. 

Stating the defenses on which re- 
liance is placed, in briefer terms, they 
are as we understand them about as fol- 
lows: First, denial made in general 
terms; second, want of consideration 
for the appellant’s indorsement of the 
note; third, failure of consideration for 
the indorsement ; fourth, payment of the 
note by Osborn; fifth, that there was 
never any delivery of the indorsed note 
to the plaintiff or that the delivery was 
at most conditional; and, sixth, that the 
note was indorsed in consideration of a 
representation by the bank that it held 
a mortgage on Osborn’s property of 
sufficient value to secure payment of all 
his debts to the bank, including the 
note in question and that if appellant 
would indorse said note, the bank would 
proceed to collect the same from the 
proceeds of the sale of said mortgaged 
property and would apply the first 
money received on such sale to the pay- 
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ment of said note; that said promise 
and agreement were never performed 
and were never intended to be per- 
formed, but were made with the fraud- 
ulent intent and purpose to entrap the 
appellant into an indorsement of the 
note, and that plaintiff did in fact col- 
lect enough from the security held by it 
to pay the note but failed to apply it 
upon such indebtedness as agreed. 

The alleged facts on which these va- 
rious defenses are sought to be founded 
are substantially as follows: The ap- 
pellant, Davis, a farmer, was about to 
hold a public sale to dispose of a con- 
siderable quantity of personal property. 
Preparatory to such sale, he entered into 
an agreement with the bank by which 
said bank was to purchase all the prom- 
issory notes given by purchasers of the 
property so sold, and to that end, and 
to satisfy itself of the financial respon- 
sibility of the makers of the notes, the 
bank was to be represented at the sale 
by one of its officers, who was to act as 
clerk and take the notes, payable di- 
rectly to itself, without indorsement or 
guaranty by the appellant. The sale 
was held as contemplated. One Joy, 
an officer of the bank, served as clerk 
and took the notes, making them all pay- 
able, as agreed, direct to the bank, ex- 
cept one note, given by Osborn, for 
$374.70. In making settlement with 
Osborn, Joy, contrary to the agreemenf 
between appellant and the bank, insert- 
ed the name of appellant as payee of 
the note without appellant’s knowledge 
or consent. At some time after the note 
of Osborn had been so taken by Joy, 
the latter requested appellant to indorse 
the note as a matter of temporary ac- 
commodation only; and upon the prom- 
ise that the note so indorsed should not 
be considered delivered as between ap- 
pellant and the bank, and that the bank 
should hold it in possession only tem- 
porarily, until it could get a new note 
and security from Osborn for all his 
indebtedness to the bank, including said 
note, appellant did make the indorse- 
ment. 

Later, as we understand the answer, 
the bank did obtain a new note from 
Osborn, stamped the first note “Paid,” 
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and delivered it to Osborn. Thereafter 
the appellant, at the request of the 
bank, indorsed the new note it had 
theretofore obtained from Osborn. The 
pleading further shows that, to obtain 
said indorsement, the bank, by the offi- 
cer having the matter in charge, stated 
and represented to the appellant that it 
held a chattel mortgage on the property 
of Osborn to the value of more than 
$500, and that, if plaintiff would make 
the indorsement requested, the bank 
would credit and apply the first moneys 
collected from Osborn, or from the said 
security, to the payment of said note, 
and that, relying upon said representa- 
tion and promise, appellant did indorse 
the note; that thereafter the bank did 
collect from the sale of said mortgaged 
property more than enough money to 
pay and discharge said note, but in vio- 
lation of its agreement it applied or 
credited such collections upon other 
claims held by it against Osborn. 

The narrative of these alleged facts 
is restated and repeated in various 
forms and with various embellishments, 
but what we have said is sufficient, we 
think, to enable us to get at the meat of 
the controversy on which we are asked 
to pass. The amended and substituted 
answer, setting up the defense or de- 
fenses to which we referred, was not 
demurred to; but plaintiff moved the 
court to strike out substantially every- 
thing contained in the pleading (except 
mere denials) as being “incompetent, 
irrelevant, and redundant matter.” The 
motion was sustained, and, defendant 
excepting to the ruling and declining to 
further plead, judgment was rendered 
against him for the amount of the note. 
In entering the ruling the court ex- 
plained its action by saying: 

“This answer suggests what might 
raise several issues, but it seems to the 
court that under the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law the indorsement by the de- 
fendant upon the original note, of 
which the note in suit is but a renewal, 
would not admit of oral evidence to ex- 
plain such indorsement.” 


Is there anything in the Negotiable 
Instruments Act which precludes the 
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defense which appellant pleaded? 
Counsel for appellee lay much stress 
in argument for an affirmance upon the 
proposition that defendant by its an- 
swer set up a plea of fraud in the pro- 
curement of his indorsement, and it is 
said that the matters so pleaded are at 
most mere promises to be performed in 
the future, and that a failure to so 
perform does not amount to fraud. As 
a general abstract proposition this is 
no doubt true. It is also true that the 
answer indulges very freely in the 
words “fraud” and “misrepresentation,”’ 
but, when shorn of its unnecessary and 
luxuriant verbiage, we still have left a 
fairly intelligible plea of want of con- 
sideration and failure of consideration 
for the appellant’s indorsement. 

There is nothing in the Negotiable 
Instruments Act (Acts 29th Gen. As- 
sem. c. 130), or in the familiar rule 
against parol evidence to vary the terms 
or legal effect of a writing, which, as 
between the original parties, precludes 
plea or proof of no consideration or 
failure of consideration. Farmers’ 
Bank v. Hansman, 114 Iowa, 49, 86 N. 
W. 31; 7 Cye. p. 690; Bank v. Robin- 
son, 24 Me. 274, 41 Am. Dec. 385; 
Trust Co. v. Carlucci, 264 Pa. 226, 107 
Atl. 693; Coughlin v. May, 17 Cal. 515. 

The general principle of the law of 
contracts, that to be valid and legally 
enforceable as between the parties there- 
to an agreement or undertaking of any 
kind must be supported by a considera- 
tion, is too elementary to call for cita- 
tion of authorities. To that rule com- 
mercial paper affords no exception. 

This is not a case in which the plain- 
tiff occupies the relation of an innocent 
purchaser of the paper or as a holder in 
due course, if the allegations of the an- 
swer be true, and for the purposes of 
the appeal they must be accepted as 
true, or at least as being susceptible of 
proof. The allegation is to the effect 
that the bank had entered into an 
agreement to purchase all the notes 
taken at the sale and assure itself of 
the sufficiency of such notes by having 
its own officer act as clerk, make set- 
tlement with the purchasers and take 
their notes direct to the bank itself, 

















without the assumption of any personal 
liability thereon by the appellant. Ac- 
cording to the pleading, the appellant 
never at any time had possession of or 
exercised any dominion over the note. 
It was taken by the bank and was at 
all times held by it, and the indorsement 
was made, not by way of negotiation of 
the paper to the bank, but was a sub- 
sequent act or independent transaction, 
which, if the answer be true, would re- 
quire some consideration other than the 
original agreement. And if, as counsel 
say, the bank paid for the note at the 
same rate and in the same manner as 
it paid for the other notes, it only did 
what it had bound itself to do. Still as- 
suming the truth of the answer, it must 
be said the notes, when taken, and all 
of them, including the Osborn note, 
were all alike the property of the bank 
from the moment of their execution and 
delivery to Joy for the bank. It was 
not within the power of Joy or the bank 
to avoid this result by inserting the ap- 
pellant’s name as payee in the Osborn 
note, without his knowledge or consent. 
Under such circumstances the appellant 
was charged with no duty or obligation 
to take upon himself the liability of in- 
dorser. He was in such case no more 
than the nominal payee of the note, and 
if under such circumstances, without 
some new or additional consideration, 
he did indorse the paper for no other 
purpose than to pass title thereto to the 
bank, or solely as a matter of tempo- 
rary accommodation to serve the pur- 
poses of the bank, then his plea of want 
of consideration would present a legiti- 
mate defense to any action upon his in- 
dorsement. 

Appellee says in avoidance of this de- 
fense that, even if this be true as to 
the note and indorsement first made, it 
has no relevance at this time, because 
this action is upon a new note and new 
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indorsement. Without taking time to 
consider other features of the answer 
bearing upon the proposition so urged, 
we think it quite clear that appellant 
does plead a failure of consideration as 
to this indorsement also, as we have be- 
fore pointed out. The answer alleges 
that this last indorsement was made 
upon the assurance and promise of the 
bank that it held security by chattel 
mortgage upon the property of Osborn 
to a value in excess of this debt, and 
would apply the first money realized 
from such security to its payment. It 
is also alleged that, having thus secured 
the defendant’s indorsement, the bank 
did collect and receive from said secur- 
ity an amount of money sufficient to 
pay off the note, but, instead of so ap- 
plying it as agreed, it used the money 
in payment of other claims against Os- 
born, leaving the note in suit still un- 
paid. If this be true, and for present 
purposes it must be so taken, then there 
was a palpable failure of consideration 
for the endorsement and appellant may 
plead it in defense. Bank v. Hausman, 
114 Iowa, 49, 86 N. W. 31. 

The foregoing is sufficient to indicate 
our view that the trial court erred in 
striking the defendant’s answer, and 
that the judgment rendered against him 
must be reversed, and new trial ordered. 
What we have said in this opinion in 
relation to matters of fact will, of 
course, be understood as having refer- 
ence to the sufficiency of the answer, 
and not to the merits of the dispute be- 
tween the parties. That is a subject to 
be considered only when the issues have 
been framed and the parties have both 
had opportunity to be heard. , 

For the reasons stated, the judgment 
below is reversed, and cause remanded 
for further proceedings in harmony 
with this opinion. 

Reversed. 





Book Reviews 


Income Tax Procepure 1920 Excess 
Prorits Tax Procepure. By R. H. 
Montgomery. New York: Ronald 
Press Co. 


This 1,600 page annual is designed 
to give definite, specific advice and 
detailed illustrations in plain Eng- 
lish that anyone can understand re- 
garding the income tax returns of in- 
dividuals as well as corporations, part- 
nerships, and fiduciaries. 

Previous editions of this work were 
prepared in 1917, 1918, and 1919, and 
it has come to be most generally used 
by lawyers and professional account- 
ants, both because Montgomery is so 
high an authority and because his work 
is so practically helpful. 

Mr. Montgomery, the author, is both 
a Certified Public Accountant and an 
attorney-at-law, and he is therefore 
able to correlate the law and the ac- 
counting procedure. 

These volumes cover the New York 
State Tax (January Regulations) as 
well as the Federal Tax, explaining 
thoroughly all the legal and accounting 
phases. The fact that they follow 
closely the arrangement of the official 
return makes their consultation conven- 
ient. A tabular arrangement compares 
the Federal and State Income Taxes 
in such a way as to make possible the 
preparation of the two returns at the 
same time. 

All phases of this intricate subject 
are covered, including exemptions, de- 
ductions, credits, dividends, stocks and 
bonds, depreciation, obsolescence, inter- 
est. etc. 

One of the unique features of these 
manuals is the fact that Mr. Montgom- 
ery gives definite legal advice concern- 
ing decisions on mooted questions so 
that the reader is not thrown upon 
his own resources. He is guided and 
supported by the advice of an authori- 
tative lawyer. 

These manuals are adequate and 
suitable for the average business man 
just as truly as for lawyers, account- 
ants and corporation officials. 
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Better Letrers. Chicago: Herbert S. 
Browne Co. 


Presents in a simple, direct and 
interesting manner the fundamental 
rules and primary essentials of effi- 
cient business correspondence. It is 
not a “selling” book in the usual ac- 
ceptance of this term, but rather a 
handy guide and reference manual for 
tiie correspondent, stenographer, or ex- 
ecutive, who is attempting to make his 
own letters direct, forceful, individual, 
persuasive, grammatical, attractive,— 
and 100 per cent. efficient for their pur- 


pose. 
Oe 


FourtH SUPPLEMENT TO THE SEVENTH 
Epition oF Partne’s New York 
Banxine Laws. By Willis S. Paine. 


New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. 


This supplement embodies the twelve 
amendments to the Banking Law, ap- 
proved by the New York Legislature 


during the year 1919. 
Tue Bankers Crepir Manuva. By 


Alexander Wall. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


This book is a complete survey of 
the credit department— its obligations 
and opportunities—with practical sug- 
gestions for stabilizing operations, fa- 
cilitating investigations, and with 
schemes for comparative analysis that 
will keenly interest every banker in the 
country. 

ay 


AmericaNisM Versus BotsHevisM. By 
Ole Hanson, former Mayor of Se- 
attle. New York: Doubleday Page 
and Company. 

This book is one of vital significance 
to all who are concerned with the re- 
lations between labor and capital, be- 
tween employer and employee. 

Mr. Hanson gives a_red-blocded, 
dramatic story of how he fought to a 
stand-still the Red “labor misleaders”’ 
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in the Seattle general strike or “at- 
tempted revolution.” He then sketches 
briefly and vividly the rise and uni- 
versal failure of communism from its 
first appearance in France in the forties 
until the present day in Russia. 

He concludes with a sound and sane 
programme for removing the cause of 
I. W. W.-ism or Bolshevism, on the one 
hand, while suppressing its violent man- 
ifestations, on the other. 

ay 
OrHer MERCHANTS AND SEA CaPTAINS 
or Op Boston. Boston: State 

Street Trust Company. 

The last’ pamphlet issued by the 
State Street Trust Company on “Some 
Merchants and Sea Captains of Old 
Boston” was so well received, and there 
was so much interesting material sent 
in, that the trust company decided to 
issue a continuation to include other 
merchants and captains who were of 
importance in the history of the ship- 
ping of Boston. There has also been 
added an article entitled “Some Stories 
of the Sea.” The material has been 
gathered from books, pamphlets, diaries 
and from persons who have shown an 
interest in the subject, and much of the 
information has never before been 


printed. 
ay 


InpustriAL Mexico, 1919 Facts anp 
Figures. By P. Harvey Middleton. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Middleton, one of the officers of 
the foreign department of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, is a rec- 
ognized authority on foreign trade de- 
velopment. He has recently returned 
from a trip through Mexico from the 
Texas border to Vera Cruz, during 
which he made a personal investigation 
of the condition of the Mexican rail- 
ways, and ascertained the facts regard- 
ing the oil fields, mines, agriculture, 
timber resources and sugar and coffee 
plantations in Mexico. 

In the present volume the author 
gives a detailed report of the condition 
of all the important industries of Mex- 
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ico, and deals fully with the much-dis- 
cussed Mexican laws and decrees af- 
fecting the operation of the foreign 
owned oil-fields, mines and _ banks. 
Many of these laws and decrees are 
given in full. 


War-Tme Financiat Prosiems. By 
Hartley Withers. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company. 

This volume gathers up a number of 
articles written during the war on finan- 
cial subjects by the author, who is the 
editor of the London Economist. War 
finance, as it was and might have been, 
bank amalgamations, currency ques- 
tions, company law reform, bonus 
shares, the outlook for capital, treasury 
control, the capital levy, facing the war 
bill, national guilds and many other 
matters of vital importance in these 
times are dealt with. 


Wy 


Foreign Excuance. By A. C. Whit- 
aker. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 

This volume sets forth clearly the 
principles of foreign exchange, illus- 
trating them amply by means of prac- 
tical examples. It provides ready 
answers to the banker’s daily problems 
in the field of foreign exchange, defines 
his business vocabulary and furnishes 
quick and easy means of making prom- 
ising bank emplovees in the foreign de- 
partments proficient in this subject. 


Wl 


ForeEIGN ExcHANGE, THEORY AND 
Practice. By Thomas York. New 
York: Ronald Press Company. 
Explains the operation of the ex- 

changes between gold-standard coun- 
tries under normal financial conditions. 
A hypothetical method of treatment is 
followed in the theoretical part of the 
discussion. This approach allows the 
reader to follow the course of reasoning 
more closely. In the last few chapters 
the hypothetical assumptions are abol- 
ished and attention is given to practical 
foreign exchange operations as con- 
ducted in the New York market. 





Facts About the National Banks 


{From the Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency.] 


HE resources of the 7,900 banks in op- 

eration November 17, 1919, reached 
figures never before attained, $22,444,000,000. 
an increase over the previous year of 
$2,623,000,000; and an increase in six years, 
or since August, 1913, of 107 per cent., or 
$11,585,000,000. 

On November 17, 1919, the national banks 
had 19,129,842 deposit accounts, as com- 
pared with 7,690,468 in 1910—an increase of 
148 per cent. There is now one account in 
the national banks for every six of our 
population. 

They have also established a new record 
for immunity from failure, There was not 
a dollar loss to any depositor for the twelve 
months ending October 31, 1919; and for 
the twenty-two months, from January 1, 
1918, to November 1, 1919, there was but 
one small national bank failure in the en- 
tire country involving loss to depositors. 
This record, the Comptroller shows, is thirty 
times, or 3,000 per cent,, better than the 
yearly average for the forty-year period 
prior to 1914. 

During the fiscal year ending October 31, 
1919, there were failures of forty-five state 
banks, private banks and trust companies 
in nineteen different states. 


THE BANKING POWER OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Comptroller shows that the banking 
power of this country is now over forty- 
five billion dollars, or three times as much 
as the grand total of banking power of 
the world in 1890, as estimated by Mulhall. 

The banking power of this country was 
estimated by the same authority’ at that 
time as somewhat more than five billion 
dollars; so that our banking power now 
is more than nine times what it was thirty 
years ago, 


COMPARATIVE GROWTH OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE BANKS 

Statistics as to all banks and trust com- 
panies under State supervision throughout 
the country are obtained by the Comptrol- 
ler’s office through the courtesy of the Bank- 
ing Departments of the several states once 
each year as of the call nearest to June 30. 
The figures thus obtained show that, for the 
six years from June, 1913, to June, 1919, the 
resources of state banks and trust companies 
increased from $14,675,000,000 to $26,380,- 
000,000, an increase of $11,705,000,000, or 
79.7 per cent. Between the same dates the 
national banks increased their resources 
from $11,036,000,000 to $20,799,000,000, an 
increase of $9,763,000,000, or 88,4 per cent. 
The resources of the national banks, how- 
ever, from June, 1913, to November, 1919, 
show a very much greater percentage of 
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growth, the increase in this period being 
$11,408,000,000, or 103 per cent. 

For the twelve months from June 29, 
1918, to June 30, 1919, the resources of the 
national banks increased from $18,354,942,000 
to $21,234,918,000, an increase of $2,879,976,- 
000, or 15.69 per cent. In the same period 
state banks and trust companies and pri- 
vate banks increased from $22,371,497,000 
in June, 1918, to $26,380,529,000 an increase 
of $4,009,032,000 or 17.92 per cent, In the 
five years from June, 1914, to June, 1919, 
the national banks increased 84.94 per cent. 
while the state banks for the same period 
increased 70.71 per cent. 


INCREASE IN NATIONAL BANK CAPITAL 


More new national banks were organized 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and 
also with a greater capital than for any 
previous year since 1910. During the year 
245 new national banks were chartered with 
$21,780,000 capital and 311 increased their 
capital in the sum of $45,145,000. The total 
additions to capital arising from new banks 
and increases in the capital of existing 
banks amounted to $66,925,000. 

The movement for the nationalization of 
existing state banks and trust companies 
continues. Since 1900, 2,711 trust companies 
and private banks have been converted into, 
or reorganized as, national banks, 


BANK EARNINGS AHEAD OF ALL PREVIOUS 
YEARS 


For the year ending June 30, 1919, nation- 
al banks reported gross earnings of $910,- 
760,000, as compared with $797,890,000 for 
the previous year, and net earnings of 
$240,366,000 as compared with $212,332,000 
for the year before. 

The average dividends paid by national 
banks for the year ending June 30, 1919, 
on their capital stock was 12.15 per cent. 
as compared with 11.82 per cent. for the 
previous year, The increase in net earnings 
shown by the national banks in the past 
five and one-half years has amounted to 
more than the increase shown in the previ- 
ous forty years. 


INCREASE IN SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS 


From June 29, 1918, to June 30, 1919, the 
mutual savings banks of the country, lo- 
cated principally in the North and East, 
increased their deposits from $4.422,096,006 
to $4,751,113,000. In 1918 there were 625 
mutual savings banks against 622 in 1919, 
and the average amount due each depositor 
increased from $490.72 in 1918, to $530.92 
in 1919. The number of depositors in mu- 
tual savings banks in June, 1919, was re- 
ported at 8,948,808. 





News of the A. B. A. 


Food Drafts—Constitutional Committee—Bank Burglary Policies 


ORE than 3,500 banks and trust 

companies have made application 
for food draft blanks to assist in the re- 
lief of European food conditions under 
the plan which has been worked out 
by the Relief Administration and the 
American Bankers Association. W. F. 
Collins, secretary of the Committee on 
Commerce and Marine of the American 
Bankers Association, who has_ been 
handling the detail as pertains to the 
banks, announces that word has been 
received from almost every state or- 
ganization offering their cooperation 
in furthering the sale of food drafts in 
their particular states. Many of the 
banks are even going farther in adver- 
tising and pushing the sale of these 
drafts through window displays and let- 
ters. The Merchants National Bank 
of Billings, Mont., is one of the insti- 
tutions that has gone more thoroughly 
into their sale, using both of their big 
front windows for a display of the ar- 
ticles of food which the drafts of vari- 
ous amount will supply to the European 
beneficiary. 

Reports from abroad seem to show 
that the lack of food is especially acute 
around Vienna. Following the first an- 
nouncement of the food draft plan, 
19,000 inquiries were answered in 24 
hours by the Relief Administration 
there. American officials there are is- 
suing postal cards which can be mailed 
by the Austrian people to relatives in 
America, asking them to assist them by 
sending food drafts. 

As soon as these numerous requests 
have had time to reach this country, the 
demand for these food drafts is ex- 
pected to increase materially. The 
American Bankers Association is in con- 
stant touch with the larger clearing 
houses of the country to inform them 
of such developments as transpire af- 
fecting the sale of drafts so that they 
can make such preparations as are 
necessary. 

& 


The first meeting of the Constitu- 
tional Committee of the American 


Bankers Association was held in Chi- 
cago on February 28. M. A. Traylor, 
First Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, chairman of the committee, pre- 
sided. 

The first session was devoted largely 
to consideration of suggestions which 
have been received from almost all parts 
of the country and the committee still 
invites such suggestions from the mem- 
bership at large, as they expect to hold 
several sessions between now and the 
national convention at Washington in 
October. 

The committee is attempting to review 
all provisions of the constitution of the 
association and to revise it so as to bring 
it up to a form more in keeping with 
the greater activities of the organiza- 
tion since it was framed. 


& 


Richard S. Hawes, of St. Louis, 
president of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the American committee on per- 
manent organization for the formation 
of an International Chamber of Com- 
merce. The purpose of the proposed 
International Chamber will be to pro- 
mote international commerce; to facili- 
tate international trade relations 
among the nations; to secure harmony 
of action on all international questions 
affecting commerce and industry, and to 
promote peace and cordial relations be- 
tween the countries which are members 
of the Chamber. 

The first meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce will be held in 
Paris during the first week of June. It 
will be preceded by a meeting of the 
international committee on organization, 
which will be held in Paris early in 
May. 

Other members of the American com- 
mittee on organization are as follows: 

John H. Fahev, chairman, former 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Boston; S. C. 
Mead, vice-chairman and secretary, sec- 
retary of the Merchants Association, 
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New York; A. C. Bedford, president 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey, New York; Thomas W. Lamont, 
J. P. Morgan & Co., New York; E. A. 
Filene, E. A. Filene & Sons, Boston. 
The first meeting of this committee 
will be held in New York, March 5. 


& 


The new 1920 copyrighted form of 
Bank Burglary & Robbery Policy, pre- 
pared by the Insurance Committee of 
the A. B. A. will go into effect April 
first. It is more liberal to the banks 
than any previous forms, and we men- 
tion a few of the principal changes and 
improvements: 

Under the robbery clause provision 
is made for coverage “within any locked 
or unlocked safe or vault located with- 
in or opening directly into the said en- 
closure,” thus doing away with the 
necessity of attaching endorsement, as 
is done at present. 

In section 2 of the robbery clause 
which provides for the coverage of funds 
during transfer of money and securities 
between the banking enclosure and any 
safe or vault described in the schedule 
located in the premises outside of the 
enclosure, there has been added: “or in 
the act of placing the said money or 
securities within such safe or vault or 
removing same therefrom.” There has 
always been a question as to whether 
money and securities would be covered 
at the actual moment of removal from 
safe or vault, or placing therein, as the 
language of the clause only provided 
for coverage during transfer. 

Under special conditions, money is 
construed to include War Savings 
Stamps and Thrift Stamps. Securities 
are defined to include Travelers’ 
Cheques and Letters of Credit. 

The policy covers all securities, 
whether owned by the bank, held for 
collateral for which it may be liable, 
or held for safe keeping of which a 
record is maintained. 

Another new feature is protection 
against fire, provided it is caused by 
burglars. 
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The assured may cancel the policy 
at any time, pro rata, whereas the com- 
pany is only permitted to cancel upon 
a written notice served on the assured 
or delivered by registered mail to the 
assured at least five days prior to the 
date the cancellation takes effect, as 
stated in the notice. - 

The extended 10% coverage is made 
to apply in any vault located within the 
premises, where the insurance is written 
on the safe, instead of limiting to the 
vault in which the safe is located, as is 
the case within the old form. 


au 


‘*A Mine of Information’’ 


FEW months ago a banker in Co- 

lumbus, Ohio, told a represent- 
ative of THe Bankers MaGazine that 
he hadn’t read a copy of this publi- 
cation for years. 

“We get so much reading material in 
the bank nowadays that I seldom get 
a chance to read any of it,” he said. 

“Just as an experiment,’ said Mr. 

of THe BaNnKERS MAGAZINE, 
“I would like to have you agree to 
read the magazine for a few months 
and then give me your frank opinion 
as to its practical value to a banker.” 

The agreement was made and a short 
time ago the banker wrote this letter: 


You will perhaps recall a short visit with 
the writer here in Columbus in September 
or October, at which time I stated to you 
that I had not been reading your magazine, 
T am taking this opportunity to tell you 
that since you put us on your circulation 
list beginning in November, I have not 
missed a number of the magazine and have 
enjoyed it greatly. I must have approached 
it before in the wrong spirit, because I find 
it now a veritable mine of information and 
enjoy particularly the departments on Bank 
Publicity and Bank News. Your advertise- 
ments as usual are far above anything of 
similar kind elsewhere and your editorial 
articles appeal to me especially since I had 
the pleasure of personal contact. 

Accept my congratulations on the fasci- 
nating character of the magazine and pre- 
pare to be burdened with a call on the occa- 
sion of my next visit to New York. 
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Keeping Trade Channels Open 


The over-seas service of the Irving’s Foreign 
Division covers the full range of business and 
personal banking requirements abroad. To facil- 
itate export and import operations and to supply 
the financial needs of individuals over-seas, the 
Foreign Division 

Sells checks and makes cable transfers 

Issues commercial credits against exports and imports 

Collects clean and documentary drafts 

Issues traveler’s letters of credit for personal use 

Provides facilities for foreign credit inquiries 

Offers counsel on foreign market conditions 
And—when sales are completed and shipments 
have been made, the Foreign Division pur- 
chases approved bills of exchange in dollars or 
in foreign currencies, covering goods actually 
sold to responsible buyers. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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The Railroad Bill 


In accordance with our practice 


of issuing information regarding 
important business and economic 
problems we have prepared a 
pamphlet containing the com- 
plete text of the Railroad Law 
fully annotated and indexed. In 


this booklet is included an analy- 


sis of the principal provisions of 


the Act for convenient reference. 


A copy of this booklet may be 
obtained upon request. 
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American Interests in Europe 
By W. R. Lawson 


HE decision of the United States 

Government to pursue a policy 

of its own in Europe, has seri- 
ously complicated the European situa- 
tion. Politicians, financiers, traders and 
even humble citizens, are now wonder- 
ing what that policy is to be. Mr. 
Carter Glass, until recently, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has made it per- 
fectly clear that it is to be very differ- 
ent from the sentimental and humanita- 
rian role which during the war and for 
some time thereafter America’s late al- 
lies have allowed themselves to expect. 
For these expectations they had, it must 
be admitted, little ground beyond a 
few sympathetic speeches in Congress 
and an occasional Anglophile or Franco- 
phile article in the press. 


However sincere these may have 


been at the time, there was only too 
much reason for the subsequent falling 
off in the American temperature. 


American financiers, who came over 
to see for themselves, discovered that 
Europe was in a much worse plight than 
had been suspected. Perhaps, too, 
they found that they had committed 
themselves quite far enough for the 
present. Anyhow a marked change 
came over the spirit of the American 
dream. A bad impression was undoubt- 
edly made on the public opinion, both 
of England and France. It contained 
elements of serious mischief, partly be- 
cause of its unknown causes, but still 
more of its possible consequences. But 
it had indirectly some good effects. 
Among others it obliged English and 
French economists to study more close- 
ly the character of the crisis through 
which the two nations were passing. 
Hitherto they had taken very super- 
ficial views of it, and the public had 
been content with conventional explana- 
tions. But now they began to search 


deeper into the mystery. 
PROBLEM AN ECONOMIC ONE 


The first grave mistake that had 
been made was regarding it as a purely 


monetary question and leaving it to the 
bankers to settle. They were the last 
persons in the world who should have 
been entrusted with its solution. In- 
stead of being a monetary problem to 
be solved by clever manipulations of 
credit, it was one of the most profound 
and far-reaching of economic myste- 
ries. The bankers did their best for it, 
but that did not carry it very far. A 
second mistake was made in thinking 
that the peril could be conjured away 
by means of heroic loans. Little need 
be added to the thorough disillusion- 
ment on that point which Sir George 
Paish received from his American 
friends. Even Lord Swaything’s scheme, 
though much more modest than the 
Paish 35 million loan, fell flat on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

The first beginning of a real investi- 
gation into the nature of the crisis 
was made by M. Klotz, the Minister 
of Finance in the Clemenceau Cabinet. 
His provisional budget first opened the 
eyes of Frenchmen to the depth of the 
gulf into which they had plunged and 
the gigantic character of the effort that 
would be required to get them out of 
it again. It was a masterly analysis 
of French public finance and its many 
ramifications affecting, as they did, 
nearly all the economic aspects of 
French life. It reviewed in turn the 
economic difficulties of the time—heavy 
taxation, high cost of living, the very 
unfavorable balance of foreign trade, 
and finally the collapse of the franc. 
While this important document was be- 
ing discussed, the france continued to 
fall until at last the laissez faire doc- 
trinaires took fright and began to bestir 
themselves. 

Although the Klotz budget came to 
nothing, having been strangled in the 
cradle by the resignation of M. Cle- 
menceau, it had nevertheless great moral 
influence on subsequent economic dis- 
cussions in France. They became much 
more practical and serious than they 
had been. The magnitude of the crisis 
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was more clearly 1ealized and broader 
as well as bolder lines of inquiry were 
adopted. Among several good effects 
there were one or two bad ones. Dis- 
appointment with America began to 
find expression, and the action—or 
rather inaction—of the United States 
politicians came in for frank but courte- 
ous criticism. In this sufficient allow- 
ance may not have been made for the 
very awkward position in which these 
gentlemen found themselves. It was 
no light request to ask them to sacrifice, 
at a stroke, one of the hitherto most 
cherished principles of the Constitution 
and several of the long-established 
axioms of American diplomacy. 

FAILURE OF U. 8. TO SIGN PEACE TREATY 

Doubts and fears developed into posi- 
tive soreness when the Treaty of Peace 
had to be signed without the partici- 
pation of the United States. Then the 
feeling of a rift in the lute became un- 
mistakable. A number of unfortunate 
incidents now occurred to deepen and 
embitter that impression. Professor 
Keynes’s book ridiculing the Treaty and 
its principal authors, destroyed almost 
the last shred of respect for them. The 
“Fight the Famine” movement of a 
clique of British pro-Germans was 
rightly regarded by the French as an 
unfriendly proceeding, and when these 
maladroit adventures were capped by 
Sir George Paish’s Quixotic crusade 
among American bankers, it was felt 
that the business relations between 
Europe and America were all at sixes 
and sevens. 

The only people who could be pleased 
with this sort of thing were, of course, 
the Germans. Their joy over it has 
been keen and unmistakable. Doubt- 
less it had its influence in encouraging 
them to procrastinate and prevaricate 
over the carrying out of the Treaty of 
Peace. At every point where they can 
safely plot and intrigue against the 
Allies, they will do so, all the more 
readily because of the strong hand of 
America having been withdrawn. Only 
think what a difference this will make 
to the task of the Allies in Turkey! 
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Their hesitation over it suggests that 
they are beginning to fear that it will 
be too much for them. If the Bolshe- 
vists and the Mussulmans should join 
hands the Americans may have to come 
in after all. 


PLAYING INTO THE HANDS OF 
GERMANY 


Any tension of feeling between the 
French and Americans was sure to be 
welcome to the Germans, and they lost 
no time in laying their plans to utilize 
it accordingly. The latest move of the 
“Fight the Famine” crowd in London 
and New York were doubtless sympa- 
thized with in Berlin, if not actually 
inspired from there. The French press 
has its suspicions on that point, but has 
not as yet given direct vent to them. 
It has also read with interest Professor 
Keynes’s lively attack on the Treaty 
of Peace and its founders. Sub rosa, 
there is a good deal of amusement at 
its portrait of President Wilson as the 
impracticable Presbyterian, but its open 
advocacy of German interests could not 
fail to produce a bad impression, which 
may reach farther than the author him- 
self. 

It was published at an awkward 
moment for Mr. Keynes’s late patron, 
the Prime Minister, but by this time 
he must have got used to such contre- 
temps. He has had enough of them to 
harden the softest heart against them. 
One after the other his financial ex- 
perts and advisers have turned against 
him and the latest defection is the 
worst. Professor Keynes got farther 
into the confidence of the Prime Min- 
ister than any of his previous under- 
studies. He was something more than 
a journalistic mascot. At the Peace 
Congress he acted as alter ego to his 
chief, and in that capacity he prepared 
some curious complications for him. 
While Mr. Lloyd George was declaim- 
ing to the electors about making Ger- 
many pay to her utmost capacity for 
the war, his alter ego in the Peace Con- 
ference was fighting for moderate in- 
demnities. 

There is reason to fear that in this 
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respect Professor Keynes represented 


quite as important persons as_ the 
Prime Minister in another connection. 
During the indemnity controversy of 
last year, a considerable section of City 
opinion favored letting down the Ger- 
mans lightly. It included a number of 
more or less eminent bankers whose 
champions in the press were Sir George 
Paish and Professor Keynes. Their 
idea of a reasonable indemnity to de- 
mand from Germany was 2,000 millions 
sterling, and by a significant coinci- 
dence Professor Keynes now suggests 
that identical sum. The just claims of 
reparation would, he thinks, thereby be 
met, but his generosity does not end 
there. He would write off 500 mil- 
lions for “the various contributions 
which Germany has made in kind” 
—including presumably the stolen prop- 
erty she has been obliged to restore. 
The question, however, is not one 
of figures merely. It is much more 
a question of actual economic condi- 
tions in Germany. Needless to say, 


there are wide differences of opinion 
on this subject. Professor Keynes 
takes, of course, a pessimist view and 
insists that ample supplies of coal and 
iron are indispensable to the Germans 
before they can ever begin to recover. 
French authorities who have better and 
later opportunities of studying German 
conditions are arriving at quite differ- 
ent conclusions. Some remarkable let- 
ters from Berlin, Hamburg and other 
German cities appear frequently in 
Paris papers. They speak of great 
industrial activity, abundance of money 
and profuse spending. Altogether they 
are calculated to excite the envy of 
Frenchmen whose war burdens are daily 
becoming heavier instead of lighter. 


HELP OF THE UNITED STATES IN- 
DISPENSABLE TO FRANCE 


Professor Keynes may be right in 
his contention that Germany must have 
coal and iron with which to restart 
her industries, but that is a simple prob- 
lem and easily settled, compared with 
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the overwhelming difficulties which con- 
front France. It is not merely one 
thing but many that France has need 
of and will continue to need for years 
to come. Her financial burdens alone 
might well excite sympathy and com- 
passion. She is making brave efforts 
to shoulder them, but it is doubtful how 
long she will be able to bear them. 
Even the chivalrous help which Mr. 
Lloyd George offered M. Clemenceau 
may not carry her far. There is only 
one country which can pull France 
through and that is the United States. 

The apparent coldness that has 
sprung up between the French and the 
Americans is therefore to be regretted, 
not merely for its own sake but for its 
bad influence on the financial and com- 
mercial relations of the two countries. 
To begin with it is exceedingly inop- 
portune. It has played Germany’s game 
for months past and Germany will keep 
it up as long as she possibly can. She 
is entering into keen competition with 
the French for American help and 
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nothing could be more galling to the 
French than such competition. They 
fully realize the advantages over them 
which the Germans will have in carry- 
ing it on. 

Another thing may well gall them 
and that is the consciousness of be- 
ing themselves somewhat to blame for 
their American difficulty. Professor 
Keynes, in his account of how Clemen- 
ceau and Lloyd George ‘bamboozled 
the old Presbyterian,” reveals the 
secret of President Wilson’s failure at 
the Peace Conference. This, combined 
with his subsequent fiasco in the Ameri- 
can Senate and with the undignified 
position in which the United States has 
been landed by being left out of the 
ratification of peace, must have chafed 
American pride. A certain amount of 
soreness may naturally be felt toward 
the Allies generally’ and France in 
particular. 

President Wilson’s original populari- 
ty in France was so tremendously over- 
done that some reaction became inevita- 
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ble. But nothing so severe as actually 
happened could have been anticipated. 
At first every town and village in 
France hailed him as a deliverer. Streets 
were named after him and American 
soldiers were treated as honored guests. 
The small town high up in the Alps 
Mountains, in which I am now staying, 
has a Place Wilson within a stone’s 
throw of the Place Clemenceau, but 
as yet there is no Place Lloyd George. 

The “Journal des Debats” is pub- 
lishing a series of special letters from 
a Washington correspondent which give 
a similar impression of the Peace Con- 
ference to that produced by Professor 
Keynes’s book. Professing to repeat 
the views of an important political per- 
sonage in Washington, he describes 
various annoyances which the President 
had suffered in Paris, partly in the 
Conference and partly in the French 
press. They turned him more and more 
to the English side until at last he 
threw himself into the arms of Mr. 
Lloyd George. The correspondent ex- 


claims sadly that France has too much 
ignored American sentiment. 


COMPARATIVE SITUATION OF FRANCE 
AND GERMANY 


The chief economic question con- 
fronting Europe at the present time 
is whether France or Germany is to 
have the quickest recovery from the rav- 
ages of the world war. Or, to put it 
bluntly, which of them is in greater 
danger of ruin. For the world gener- 
ally and for the great producing na- 
tions in particular this is an all-im- 
portant question. A restored and re- 
habilitated France will be a definite 
guarantee for permanent peace. A re- 
constructed and re-armed Germany 
would be a perpetual menace of war, 
When we try to compare the moral 
claims of the two countries to the sup- 
port and good will of their neighbors, 
German malice and chicanery have to 
be set against French loyalty and 
bon camaraderie. 

Even if we confine ourselves to bare 
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matter-of-fact economic issues, it will 
be found that France has of all the war 
ravaged countries the strongest claims 
on its former Allies. No one questions 
that it suffered most from the war, but 
few realize that it will have the hardest 
task to recover. From what I have 
seen and heard jn France I can affirm 
positively that she has a harder ordeal 
before her than any other country has 
ever had to face. Compared with it 
Germany’s task is simple and well 
within her power. She is attacking it 
with her traditional thoroughness and 
dogged resistance. In some directions 
she has already made visible progress 
and now that the Peace has been rati- 
fied her progress will be accelerated. 

The two hundred thousand German 
prisoners who were detained in France 
as hostages for the ratification of the 
Treaty will now be released, and the 
bulk of them will return home to swell 
the labor army. They are producing 
largely, and if their foreign outlets are 
as yet limited they are making strenu- 
ous efforts to enlarge them. American 
financiers and business men who have 
visited Germany lately report, as a 
rule, hopefully on her outlook. They 
describe it as better than that of France 
as regards the most essential condi- 
tions of national well-being. 
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A sympathetic critic, F. H. Sis- 
son, vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, shows 
that her worst difficulties are transient, 
shortage of food being the principal 
one. “The lack of meats and fats,” he 
says, “is the worst feature of the Ger- 
man food problem. The shortage of 
fodder necessitated the wholesale 
slaughter of cattle. To-day, Germany 
urgently needs foodstuffs for the next 
four months and forage for the next 
twelve months.” Another good harvest 
or two at the most may have restored 
her food supplies to a normal amount 
and then Germany with her huge in- 
dustrial organization intact goes ahead 
again more vigorously than ever. 

Contrast with that outlook the pic- 
ture of France as drawn by the same 
American: “France, for instance, 
surely needs her indemnity from Ger- 
many, and yet she appreciates fully that 
Germany cannot pay it unless she is 
allowed to work and is provided with 
the means of work.” Very true, but 
who but herself hindered her getting 
both the means and the opportunity to 
work? Months ago she (Germany) 
might have ratified the Treaty and had 
all the markets in the world thrown 
open to her. But she preferred to per- 
sist in her traditional policy of cussed- 
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ness and duplicity. Eve ...en she was 
trading on the gullibility of her British 
and American friends. When Sir George 
Paish’s “Fight the Famine” conference 
was being held in London, large pur- 
chases of wheat were being made in 
Chicago by German agents. Full details 
of the transaction were published in the 
Chicago papers of December 2d. “A 
German Commission,” it was said, “‘is 
in Chicago trying to obtain foodstuffs 
for Germany. The Commission has 
tendered $35,000,000 of Chinese bonds 
and South American securities. When 
the negotiable value of these has been 
appraised, it is likely there will be sent 
from Chicago to Germany a large con- 
signment of grain and provisions as the 
securities of China, Argentina, Brazil 
and Chile should be acceptable, once 
the price is agreed upon.” 

Unfortunately for France, she has 
no $35,000,000 purse saved from her 
war wreck with which to buy grain and 
provisions in Chicago. The Riviera and 
Southern France generally, which de- 
pend on American and Argentine wheat, 
are living at present on very short ra- 
tions. There is probably a worse 
famine to fight here than in any part 
of Germany. As for the money famine 
—the most serious difficulty of all— 
there is no comparison between the two 
countries. Germany can quite well af- 
ford a two-penny mark, whereas a five- 
penny franc may be the death of France. 

The pro-Germans who would have us 
believe that Germany had suffered 
as terribly in the war as either France 
or Belgium conveniently forgot the sea 
devastated departments. A Canadian 
banker, Mr. M. B. Shaw, General Man- 
ager of the Union Bank of Canada, 
drew a ghastly picture of these awful 
ruins in an address delivered at Winni- 
peg. 

“France,” he said, “had received a 
shock of a terrible character. The blow 
had been of such force that the nation 
was staggered and stunned. Although 
a year had elapsed there had been prac- 
tically no recovery. 

“It is impossible to visualize or to con- 
vey any clear idea of the devastation 
of the country.” With his party he had 
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travelled by motor two hundred and 
fifty miles, “and in this area there was 
nothing left of the civilized life which 
had existed before the war.” “France,” 
he added (and I heartily agree with 
him), “could not recover through her 


own exertions. It was impossible. 
The people must have help.” 

The difference between Fiance and 
Germany is very simple. The war 
wounds of the Germans are skin deep 
and in a year or two will be outgrown, 
while those of France have struck her 
to the heart and will take years to heal. 
If American politicians do not under- 
stand, American financiers do. But if 
their help is to be effectual, it must 
be given in their own good time and 
way. This qualification I have always 
maintained in the English press where 
the American position is still imper- 
fectly understood. At the moment the 
best service that can be rendered to 
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France is to increase her coal supply 
by millions of tons. All over France 
there is coal shortage amounting in 
some places to positive famine. The 
streets of Paris are as badly lighted 
these nights as they were a century ago, 
while some of its western suburbs have 
neither light nor power. In Puteaux, 
where there is a flourishing automobile 
industry, skilled mechanics get only 
three days work a week. 

Next after coal and iron, the most 
valuable help that can be given to 


France is to take a hand at the repara- 


oe 
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tion of the devastated districts. There 
are hundreds of wrecked plants still 
waiting to be restarted. There is also 
scope for any number of new indus- 
tries. An agricultural reform is being 
delayed for lack of fertilizers which 
the Americans are in the best possible 
position to furnish. And they can do 
it most profitably by taking payment in 
five-penny francs. Unless the paper 
franc is to be wiped out altogether— 
and that is inconceivable—it is as good 
a lockup to-day as greenbacks were af- 
ter the Civil War. 


Great Britain’s Financial Situation 


EGARDING the talk of a large 
loan from the United States to 
Great Britain, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
the British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, speaking at Birmingham said: 
I have seen with great regret cables from 
across the Atlantic which suggest that it is 
the policy of the British Government to bor- 
row vast sums in America for the purpose of 
loaning them to the other nations of Europe, 
This is not our policy. We have never 
thought of it for a moment, and as long as 
I am responsible that will not be a policy 
which the Government would think of adopt- 
ing. We do not want to continue to add to 
our borrowings anywhere, and least of all 
in America—the one country to which we are 
greatly indebted. Our first task, and one 
which I think is on the point of realization, 
is to stop all new borrowings on revenue 
account. 

Our national debt has reached its maxi- 
mum. Our next object should be to stop 
the inflation of currency by stopping the 
creation of new debt, and then begin to re- 
verse the machine, and instead of adding 
to the debt reduce it. Once we turn this 
corner, as we shezld in the course of the 
next financial year, it would be business to 
consider the fundine of our large floating 
debt, thus removing from commercial and 
financial centers the cloud of uncertainty 
which it must carry with it as long as it 
maintained the present great proportions. 
These immense tasks require understanding, 
good will and active support from all mem- 
bers of the community, 

There are some favorable signs in the 
situation. Trade is very prosperous, and 
the adverse balance of trade is being rapidly 
reduced, This certainly did not exceed 


£ 150,000,000 for the past year when allow- 
ance is made for invisible exports, the profits 
of shipping, the various international serv- 
ices rendered and the interest on invest- 
ments which we still retain abroad, and I 
shall be much disappointed if the new year 
closes without that deficit being converted 
into a balance in our favor of at least 
£150,000,000. I attach peculiar importance 
to this, because of all the problems raised 
by our great debt far and away the most 
anxiety is caused by our external debt. 

To reduce the external debt is an object 
of the first importance, and to do this ex- 
port trade must be increased and importa- 
tions from countries where the exchange is 
adverse restricted to the narrowest limits. 
The field is fairly set for efforts in these 
directions. We start with no favor, but 
with no disadvantages which the energy and 
enterprise of Englishmen could not over- 
come. Granted wise husbandry of our re- 
sources, there is little cause for anxiety and 
none for fear. 


BARCLAY’S BANK AND THE ANGLO- 
EGYPTIAN BANK 


Reports from London state that a 
provisional arrangement has been en- 
tered into by which Barclay’s Bank is 
to become the owner of fifty per cent. 
of the capital of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Bank, the latter institution retaining its 
separate entity. 


PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL BANK- 


ING CORPORATION 


It is reported that Lord Inchcape is 
the prime mover in the Peninsular 
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and Oriental Banking Corporation, to 
be formed with a capital of £5,000,000. 
The National Provincial Bank, Lloyds 
Bank and the London County and 
Westminster Bank are also reported as 
being interested in the new bank, which 
will have branches at the ports served 
by the P. & O. and allied steamship 


lines. 
TRADE WITH AUSTRALIA AND 
GERMANY 


At the annual general meeting of 
Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., F. C. Good- 


enough, chairman, had the following to 
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say about trade with Austria and Ger- 
many: , 


It is a fact that we cannot afford to ex- 
clude either Germany or Austria, with their 
great populations, from the right to partici- 
pate in the world’s trade, 

Their markets are as essential to us and 
to America as are the markets of America 
and our markets to them. The complete 
collapse of Germany, through her inability 
to trade, would not only prove a calamity 
to the neutral countries, but would render 
remote the possibility of payment of any 
portion of her indemnity, and these two facts 
would probably precipitate a crisis through- 
out Europe, in which the whole world might 
become involved. 


Economic Conditions in France 


SEVERAL French banks have re- 


cently increased their capital. 
hus the Banque Nationale du Crédit 
has raised its capital to 100 million 


francs, the Crédit Commercial and the 

Crédit Foncier d’ Algérie et Tunisie have 

raised their capital to 120 and 125 mil- 

lion francs respectively. The issue of 
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new shares on the part of these three 
financial institutions has met with great 
success. 


MEASURES AGAINST THE DEPRECIATION 
OF THE FRANC 


The exchange situation continues to 
attract the attention of French finan- 
ciers and economists. After a reunion 
of the main financial and business insti- 
tutions of the country it has been de- 
cided that the remedy for the deprecia- 
tion of the French franc lies chiefly with 
the French people. As measures against 
such a depreciation are suggested the 
following: no expenses in dollars and 
pounds save those absolutcly necessary ; 
development of commercial relations 
with those countries where the exchange 
is favorable to France; large imports 
from the French colonies; reduction of 
the monetary circulation; increased pro- 
duction. Besides these measures, it is 
suggested that the French Government 
should open negotiations with the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, the United 
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States, Argentina, Brazil, Holland, 
Spain, Switzerland, and the Scandina- 
vian countries, in view of an under- 
standing which would reduce the differ- 
ence of exchange with those countries. 


INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
INVADED TERRITORIES 


The total damages suffered by the 
French industries during the war have 
been estimated at 17,625 million francs. 
The French Government has advanced 
so far to the various industries 3,284 
million francs, of which 1,726 millions 
worth was of materials and 1,558 mil- 
lions in cash. Out of 2,268 listed indus- 
trial establishments destroyed, 1,385, 
that is. sixty-one per cent., have re- 
sumed production. In the Lille district 
206 establishments out of 342 are at 
work. The majority of these establish- 
ments are textile mills. 


FRANCE’S FOREIGN TRADE 


The administration of the French 
Custom House has just published sta- 
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tistics regarding the import and export 
of France from January 1 to October 
31, 1919. The total imported goods 
during the first ten months of 1919 
reached the amount of 17,923,863,000 


against 23,109,984,000 for the same pe- 
riod of 1918. The total of exported 
goods reached the amount of 4,057,188,- 
000 francs against 5,528,494,000 francs 
in 1918. 


Economic Conditions in Italy 


HE Banco di Napoli has issued a 

report regarding its services to- 
ward the Italian emigrants in the 
United States. These services consist 
of financial operations on account of 
the Italian emigrants who have sent 
their funds and savings to Italy. The 
total of such operations has reached 
236,700,000 lire. The Agency of the 
Banco di Napoli in New York has, 
moreover, lent its work for all the serv- 
ices required by the Italian Treasury 
in connection with transactions in the 
United States. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION OF ITALY 


Signor Schanzer, the Italian Minister 
of Finances, has made the following 
statement regarding the financial situa- 
tion of Italy: The expenses for 1918- 
1919 have reached the amount of 32 and 
a half billion lire; that is, they exceed 
by 28 billion lire the normal expenses 
before the war, which amounted to 4 
and a half billion lire. Of that amount 
more than 10 billion lire are demanded 
by the conditions created by the war. 
The receipts amount to 9 and a half 
billion lire. 
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For the period of 1919-1920 the ex- 
penses are estimated at 19 and a half 
billion lire, of which 14 billions are re- 
quired by the liquidation of the war. 
The minister has further sketched the 
budget of peace, which will reach the 
amount of 9 and a half billion lire. In 
this amount are comprised the expenses 
of the public debt, the civil and military 
pensions, and the exploitation of the 
railroads. 

On October 31, 1919, the circulation 
of Treasury bonds amounted to 14 and 
a half billion lire. The confidence of 
the public is, however, reflected in the 
deposits in savings institutions, which 
on October 31 reached almost five bil- 
lion lire. On the whole, Mr. Schanzer 
has declared that Italy has good rea- 


sons to be optimistic about her financial 
future. 

THE INSTITUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 

An institute for international trade 
has been founded in Rome on the initia- 
tive of the Italian Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry. Its creation has 
been supported by all the large busi- 
ness concerns of Italy as well as by 
the General Confederation of Indus- 
try. The main function of this insti- 
tute is to supervise, promote and protect 
the commercial activities of Italians 
abroad. The state will furnish the 
funds necessary to the execution of 
this programme. It is further con- 
templated to open several agencies in 
the countries with which Italy enter- 
tains close commercial relations. 


Economic Conditions in Belgium 


HE Banque Belge pour ]’Etranger 

has issued the report of its board 
of directors. The capital of the bank 
is 50 million francs, and its reserves 
12,027,956 francs. The head office at 
Brussels, whose activity had been par- 
alyzed for four years, has set itself the 
task of placing constantly improved fa- 
cilities at the disposal of Belgian com- 
merce. The importance assumed by 
the departments of documentary credits, 
acceptance credits, and advances against 
merchandise, show that they answer a 
real need. The bank has opened sev- 


eral branches abroad, and intends to 
promote the foreign trade of Belgium 
especially with those countries where 
Belgian manufactured goods are in de- 
mand. 


THE LIQUIDATION OF GERMAN MARKS 


In exchange for the 5,500 million of 
marks in bank notes resulting from pay- 
ments effected by the Germans in Bel- 
gium during the war, the Belgian Gov- 
ernment will receive, according to the 
decision of the German-Belgian finan- 
cial convention, forty bonds of the Ger- 
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man Treasury bearing interest of five 
per cent. from May 1, 1921. The re- 
payment of these bonds will be effected 
within twenty years. The bonds can 
be employed by the Belgian Govern- 
ment as means for its own operations of 
credit. The losses of change which 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


Belgium will suffer on account of these 
bonds will be covered by means of ten 
bonds of the German Treasury, bearing 
also five per cent. interest. The finan- 
cial operations necessitated by the liqui- 
dation of German marks are intrusted 
to the National Bank of Belgium. 


Economic Conditions in Spain 


T HE budget of Spain for 1920-1921 

reaches the amount of 1,962,830,- 
570 pesetas for receipts and 2,373,155,- 
300 pesetas for expenditures; that is, a 
deficit amounting to 410,324,730 pese- 
tas. The deficit is caused by the ex- 
traordinary expenses foreseen for the 
development of national industries. The 
reforms of the Financial Commission 
established by the Government will es- 
tablish a new scale of taxes on income, 
which reforms will augment the re- 
ceipts and thereby diminish the deficit. 


THE SPANISH BANK OF CREDIT 


The Spanish Bank of Credit is one 
of the most important financial institu- 
tions in Spain. Its capital and reserve 
amount to almost 25 million pesetas. 
The balance of the bank for 1919 has 
reached the amount of 674,448,660 pe- 
setas. 

The Spanish Bank of Credit has tak- 


en an active part in the promotion of 
foreign trade. Its activities in this re- 
spect have been especially prosperous 
during the war. The general assembly 
of its board of directors has decided 
upon a policy of developing the natural 
resources of the country. With this 
purpose in view the bank will increase 
its capital and will open _ several 
branches at home and abroad. 


A NEW BANK IN MADRID 


The following Spanish banks are 
contemplating the establishment of a 
bank with a capital of 100 million pe- 
setas: Garcia Calamarte y Co. of 
Madrid, Banca Castellana de Vallado- 
lid, Banca de Santader, and Crédito de 
Navarra y Pampeluna. The new bank 
will promote the foreign trade of Spain 
which promises to reach a more pros- 
perous stage of development than dur- 
ing the war. 


Belgium’s Economic Recovery 
Remarkable Progress Being Made in Restoring Pre-War Conditions 


HE remarkable resumption of Bel- 

gium’s coal mining, the complete 
reorganization of her transportation 
system, the determined progress of her 
wrecked steel industry, the resurrection 
of the great port of Antwerp, the re- 
covery of $600,000,000 worth of ma- 
chinery stolen by Germany, the firm and 
orderly adjustment of her labor prob- 
lems, the repopulating of her textile 
mills, and her reéntry into world 
finance as one of the great trading na- 


tions—these are some of the bolder out- 
lines in a sketch of New Belgium, en- 
titled ““Belgium’s Recovery,” just writ- 
ten by D. L. Blount, an American who 
until recently directed the central in- 
formation office of the Belgian Ministry 
of Economic Affairs. This booklet, is- 
sued in connection with the placing of 
a $25,000,000 loan in this country by 
the Belgian Government, tells a story 
paralleled only by the historic recovery 
of France after the war of 1870. 
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The degree of Belgium’s recovery 
must be measured by the purposeful and 
scientific destruction Germany inflicted 
on her. Her factories were not -merely 
wrecked. The Germans destroyed them 
in such a way as to make their rebuild- 
ing peculiarly difficult, and to eliminate 
their competition entirely after the war. 
This is the key to Mr. Blount’s inter- 
pretation of the new Belgium. 

“The most striking figures,” says Mr. 
Blount, “of the actual resumption of 
Belgian industry for the first ten months 
of 1919 as compared with those for the 
corresponding period of 1913 are the 
following: Coal mines, 94 per cent.; 
refined sugar, 100 per cent.; cotton 
spindles in operation, 75 per cent.; cot- 
ton looms, 60 per cent.; wool products, 
75 per cent.; shoes, 70 per cent.; win- 
dow glass, 34 per cent.; plate glass, 
36 per cent. Even the steel mills, which 
suffered most, have resumed 30 per 
cent.” 

First fuel, and then transportation ; 
these are the dominant influences in 
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Belgium’s recovery. Of the Belgian 
coal situation, Mr. Blount writes: 


COAL 


“Coal production in October was 99 
per cent. of normal, figures for October 
last being 1,884,740 long tons. During 
the first nine months of 1919 Belgium 
exported 2,970,871 long tons. These 
exports have been made on a basis of 
reciprocity.” 


TRANSPORTATION 


With a total of 5,400 miles, Belgium 
had the greatest railway mileage of 
any country in proportion to territory. 
Of this, 1,366 miles of standard gauge 
track had been destroyed at the time 
of the armistice, and more than 1,400 
bridges. “Yet,” says Mr. Blount, “all 
but 35 miles of track, rendered useless 
by the devastation of the adjacent area, 
has been reconstructed. So rapid has 
been the work of repair that there is 
practically no vestige of the war on the 


roadbeds of Belgium and, furthermore, 
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Peru 


American interests in Peru 
are served by our affiliate, 
the Banco Mercantil 
Americano del Peru. 


The selection of a bank to act in 
foreign countries deserves the most 
careful consideration of the Amer- 
ican merchant, manufacturer and 
banker. Such a bank must em- 
ploy uniform fairness to both 
American and foreign clients, and 
to effect this it is necessary to be 
conversant with the customs, char- 
acteristics and mode of doing 
business of the people of the 
countries in which it operates. 

It is easy enough for an American 
bank to be fair to Americans, because 
it knows and understands them, but it 
cannot be equally fair to foreign cus- 
tomers unless it also knows and under- 
stands them. 
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assures this in Peru because its affili- 
ated bank with branches in Lima, 
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executives. The latter, knowing and 
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vians, assist us greatly in giving better 
service. 

Thus our affiliates in all countries are 
more than representative. They know 
Latin America as we know the United 
States. Our combined knowledge is 
the basis for our service. 
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great extension work has been carried 
on. There has been a steady reclaim- 
ing of rolling stock from Germany, al- 
though much of it was in very bad con- 
dition, and together with what was left 
of the former Belgian rolling stock, 
requires constant repairing. Notwith- 
standing these difficulties, in September 
last, 40 per cent. of the passenger ser- 
vice and 50 per cent. of the pre-war 
freight traffic had been resumed.” 


STEEL 


No less important in Mr. Blount’s 
analysis is the Belgian steel situation, 
of which he says: “The effort which 
Belgium is making to regain her posi- 
tion as a large exporter of steel pro- 
ducts (she exported before the war 79 
per cent. of her production) is shown 
by the fact that in the first nine months 
of 1919 she shipped abroad 92,000 long 
tons, the exports for September alone 
being 46,000 long tons. Comparison of 
certain figures for October last with 
those for the corresponding month of 


1913 shows the following percentages 
of resumption: Cast iron, 18 per cent. ; 
iron or steel wire and rods, 55 per cent. ; 
nails, 55 per cent.” 


AGRICULTURE 


Belgium, so frequently called the 
“kitchen garden of northern Europe,” 
is once more in a strong position agri- 
culturally. Belgium’s soil used to yield 
on an average about $100 per acre; 
greater than any other country. Three- 
fifths of her total area was under cul- 
tivation. According to Mr. Blount not 
more than one per cent. of her total 
area came under actual devastation from 
trench warfare, and a recent govern- 
mental appropriation of 40,000,000 
francs has given a great impetus to the 
restoration of even this comparatively 
small district near the “last ditch of the 
Yser.” 

TEXTILES 


With agriculture, coal and _ steel 
ranks the textile industry of Belgium. 
Among the important statistics noted 
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by Mr. Blount, we find that the cot- 
ton mills have attained 75 per cent. 
of their pre-war capacity. “Wages have 
been increased 150 per cent. About 90 
per cent. of the workmen are unionized 
and a spirit of satisfaction seems to 
prevail among them. Mills are booked 
well ahead with orders, including ship- 
ments to Holland, England, France and 
South America—45 per cent. of Bel- 
gium’s textiles were exported before the 
war.” The flax spinning and weaving 
mills of Flanders have resumed about 
50 per cent., the woolen mills about 75 
per cent. 
OTHER RESOURCES 


Zinc and window glass, both very 
profitable industries, have likewise come 
back in very gratifying ratios, and be- 
hind all of Belgium’s domestic strength 
ranges the great potential wealth of her 
holdings in the Congo. The economic 
future of this territory, 80 times as 
large as Belgium proper, is so great, 
according to Mr. Blount, “as to make 
all speculation seem paltry.” 


Few countries have had less difficulty 
than Belgium in adjusting their post- 
war labor problems, first, explains Mr. 
Blount, because “the Belgian laborer 
did not receive the high war wages 
which munition workers obtained in 
other allied countries during four years, 
and the passing of the war has meant 
to him an increase in wages rather than 
a threatened reduction to a scale in 
keeping with the new conditions. Second, 
the high cost of living has not affected 
the laborer in Belgium in the same de- 
gree as in other countries, owing to 
his natural thrift and to the remark- 
able organization of Belgian co-opcra- 
tive societies.” 


FINANCES 


The net result of Belgium’s pre-war 
conservatism, and of her rapid recovery 
since the armistice, is to place her 
finances in an unusually favorable posi- 
tion, which Mr. Blount explains in de- 
tail, continuing: “On June 24, 1919, 
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the Council of Five signed an agree- 
ment giving formal approval to priority 
for Belgium to the amount of 2,500,000,- 
000 gold frances ($482,000,000) out of 
the reparation to be paid by Germany. 
Of this—it is understood that Belgium 
will use $227,000,000 toward the re- 
payment of $252,000,000 advanced to 
her by Great Britain, France and tle 
United States since the Armistice. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In her foreign trade, too, Belgium 
is again making herself felt. Her gen- 
eral exports for the first ten months of 
1919, reached 47.6 per cent. of the 
pre-war value. In the first nine months, 
she imported from the United States 
alone an amount equivalent to $37 for 
every inhabitant. She ranks fifth 


among the nations of the world as a 
market for United States exports at 
the 


present time. “Unfortunately,” 
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“the more we 


Blount, 
sold to Belgium the less she could buy, 
as her exports to us were less than one 
per cent. of her purchases from us. 
Belgian exchange kept falling until Bel- 
gians were paying more than 100 per 
cent. premium on goods bought from 


comments Mr. 


the United States. Inability to relieve 
the Belgian exchange situation has re- 
cently obliged Belgians to limit their 
purchases to the strict necessities un- 
obtainable elsewhere and has forced 
them, against their will, to buy from 
Germany those products which our man- 
ufacturers could not sell them on long- 
term credit.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Blount finds that 
“to buy new machinery as well as raw 
materials, Belgium needs credit of suf- 
ficiently long terms to permit her in- 
dustries to bring up the volume of ex- 
ports, and thereby reduce the unfavor- 
able trade balance which now militates 
against her outside purchases.” 





















South 


r I “HROUGH the courtesy of R. 
Saunders, Esq., New York agent 
of the National Bank of South 

Africa, Limited, THz Bankers Maca- 

ZINE has received an interesting article 

by E. C. Reynolds, Esq., general man- 

ager of that institution, the head of- 
fice of which is located at Pretoria. 

After stating that the present period in 

the history of South Africa is fraught 

with great future possibilities, the arti- 
cle says: 


The enterprise of many of our citizens 
whose intelligence, perseverance and pluck 
have during the last twenty years developed 
such industries as are already established in 
the country has focussed the minds of a 
large section of the people on the possibili- 
ties of industries generally in this up to now 
almost purely agricultural and mining coun- 
try and have enlisted—I would almost say 
forced—a conviction on all thinking men that 
the age of experiment has passed and that 
the time for action on a scale hitherto not 
contemplated has arrived. 

A tribute in this respect, and a handsome 
one, must be paid to the educative activities 
of the Department of Industries of the 
Union and to the breadth of view and ex- 
pansive sympathy which the Minister of that 
Department and the Government of the 
Union as a body have extended to the ques- 
tion and their actions, viewed in the light 
of experience of other nations similarly 
situated, give one reason to look forward 
at no very distant date to developments 
in this country which will, I hope, surpass 
even many sanguine expectations. 


Both the German and Japanese in- 
dustrial organizations are then sketched, 
and this conclusion reached with re- 
spect to them: 


It will thus be seen that the industrial 
progress of the two nations I have instanced 
cannot apply to a country like South Africa 
with a relatively small population of some 
1,100,000 Europeans and, say, 5,200,000 
others in the Union and adjacent territories; 
but speaking industrially, we should be 
able to influence the markets on the Af- 
rican continent south of the equator and 
thus add probably fifteen to twenty millions 
—mostly aboriginals, it is true—to the num- 
ber of consumers for our output. 

\s all things have a beginning and as the 
coat is always cut to the cloth I am sure 
that those interested in the development of 
our industries are taking a sane view of the 


Industrial and Financial Conditions in 


Africa 


position, and with so much experience drawn 
from other countries they will be able to so 
adjust means to attainments that a healthy 
progress will be the result. 

In my anticipation I am fortified to a 
large extent by the fact that we have in 
this country a number of men who by 
special training and tradition are well quali- 
fied to direct industries and although the 
supply of skilled workers is not as great as 
one could wish, the opportunities for tech- 
nical training, which are now at the disposal 
of the youth of the country, should pro- 
duce even in the present generation a body 
of men quite capable of meeting the needs 
of the situation, In fact, so far as the 
purely mechanical side of the question is 
concerned, I have, from all the information 
I can gather, no fear for the future. 


RESOURCES OF SOUTH AFRICA 


With this short allusion to the produc- 
tive side I will pass on to discuss the finan- 
cial resources of the country which are or 
may be available for industrial expansion. 
I feel that to take this part of the question 
literally and to treat it in any dogmatic 
fashion would be unprofitable and might 
lead to a wrong impression being formed 
as to the resources already in the country 
at the command of industry. I have seen 
it argued—superficially, I fear—that be- 
cause the published statements of the banks 
show a large increase in deposits over those 
existing at the commencement of the war 
there is, therefore, so much spare capital 
to devote to industrial schemes, and it is 
almost taken for granted that those spare 
balances shouldbe exploited for that pur- 

ose, 

It will be of use if I give the banking 
figures in the Union on which the assump- 
tion I have alluded to is based and which 
are compiled from the published statements 
of all the banks: 


JUNE, 1913 


SOD. 6.6.0 ccc ckaseeseundeescuerens £35,941,127 

DRED ‘cinnsdccdadvanasiscnasues 32,601,376 

GND 6. vn kc00080s0ssseccesse £3,339,751 
JUNE, 1918 

BPOGEEED cccccacccsvcessestecocecese £58,655,012 

REVEMSGS ccccccssccvsccescvccccces 38,650,255 

DURNEED. 66 0cci0sscctsseccesvees £20,004,757 


To one with inside knowledge these figures 
are susceptible of a good deal of analysis, 
and while admitting that a large increase 
has taken place in the liquid capital of the 
country, there are deductions to be mate 
which, when stated, will modify the view of 
those who think that money in abundance 
will be forthcoming for industries. The 
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first deduction I would make is the equiva- 
lent of what will be necessary to replace 
the stocks of many merchants and importers 
which have been depleted owing to war con- 
ditions, the shortage being represented by 
cash at banker’s or in other liquid forms 
against the time when shipping and sup- 


plies will again become normal. The ag- 
gregate of these sums is very considerable 
and must be reckoned with. The next is 
that through the sudden termination of the 
war there may be heavy financial adjust- 
ments necessary in the case of traders hold- 
ing large stocks of particular goods at top 
prices which may conceivably be brought 
into competition with later importations at 
lower values. 

The adjustments alluded to will, of course, 
mean the absorption of a certain amount 
of surplus balances presently lying with the 
banks to the credit of the traders concerned 
and so lessen the amount of liquid capital 
available for industrial undertakings. It is 
common knowledge that a good deal of the 
money available for investment at the mo- 
ment belongs to members of the farming 
community, and bas accrued during the war 
from causes which are also well known, 
It is also common knowledge that a good 
deal of this money will flow into its natural 
channel, viz., agriculture, by which I mean 
the provision, when supplies allow, of agri- 
cultural machinery, pedigree stock, and im- 
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provement to farms generally, and as devel- 
opments in this direction are as urgently 
necessary as industries, there will be com- 
petition for capital in both directions, and 
the supplies for industries may not be forth- 
coming as readily as one might expect. 


POSITION OF THE BANKS 


It may be said that the South African 
banks have in the past liberally come to the 
assitance of industrial undertakings with the 
means at their disposal, but it is doubtful 
whether with their existing resources it 
would be wise to go further. The balances 
held by the banks of deposit are the prop- 
erty of their customers, and if the latter 
care to invest them in industrial undertak- 
ings well and good, but that decision en- 
tirely rests with the private investor him- 
self and not with the bank, I emphasize 
this, as possibly it may be assumed by some 
that the banks have the power, if they so 
desire, to use these balances in financing in- 
dustries to a greater extent than they have 
done in the past. 


OTHER SOURCES OF CAPITAL 


In addition to the balances in the hands 
of the banks there are other sources of capi- 
tal available, such as the considerable sums 
in the Government Savings Bank which ag- 
gregated £7,243,722 on June 30, 1918. 
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el- There is no reason to suppose that the be, with recourse to a technical staff of 
ly owners of this money will not, when favor- high order, and a board of directors whose 
m- able opportunities present themselves, em- business ability should insure success, this 
nd ploy some of it in a more remunerative form mav be taken as the model organization for 
th- by investing in industrial enterprises which assembling capital with the particular ob- 
have proved successful, but the class of in- ject of financing industries. 
vestors concerned, mainly with a minimum An institution of this kind is, of course, 
amount of risk, is likely to require a good capable of participating in many different 
- deal of persuasion before changing their enterprises, and as its functions will be 
the investments. exercised over such a wide field, much ex- 
the We have next to consider the capital perience will be gained of many industries, 
ful which is at the disposal of the mining and and the guidance which will in consequence 
it financial houses. These highly organized be at the disposal of persons starting new 
nes corporations have for many years been a _ industries will go a long way to attract 
»p- channel for assembling capital with which capital for their development if they are 
ter to develop the goid mining industry. May _ directly or even indirectly under the 
a I hope it will be possible at an early date auspices of the National Industrial Corpora- 
nil for some of them more fully to turn their _ tion. 
wil attention to the exploitation of certain base Perhaps no country in the earlier stages 
size minerals and the manufactures cognate of its industrial development, such as South 
ae thereto? The technical skill and elaborate Africa now is, has had a more helpful or- 
80 organization at their disposal are two pri- ganization than this placed at its disposal, 
i mary points which mark them out as pecu- and from the fact that it is to be financed 
ave liarly fitted to lead the way in the direc- by private money, managed by leading busi- 
tion I am indicating. ness men and entirely free from all associa- 
The National Industrial Corporation of tion with Government or vested interests, I 
Africa, Limited, recently formed, is to my think the country is to be congratulated on 
mind an ideal method of fostering indus- its establishment, I can place no limit to its 
nds tries, and the progress of the institution future activities. 
ipi- named will be watched with great interest. The British Trade Corporation, an insti- 
ams Starting with a moderate capital, already tution recently formed in Great Britain 
a. subscribed with power to increase it to an more with the object of finding outlets for 


unlimited extent and furnished as it will 


British goods and undertaking contracts 
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World-Wide France 


HE French field means a great deal more than just 
France. It includes all countries where French is 
spoken by a considerable portion of the population or 
is freely used by traders. 
Such countries are Belgium, Luxembourg, Switzerland, Egypt, Asia Minor, 


Syria, besides the French Colonial Dominions in Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, 
West-Central and East-Africa, Madagascar, Indo-China, Annam, Oceania and 





South America. This represents 125,000,000 French-speaking people and a 
territory larger than the whole North American Continent. 

Merchants transacting business or wishing to develop business with any section 
of that large field, can obtain useful information and assistance from us. 


FRENCH AMERICAN 


BANKING CORPORATION 
67-69 William Street, New York 





Exchange bought and sold. Commercial credits opened on all parts of the world 
Orders for French Government Bonds executed. Holders of French coupons no 
wishing to collect same at present exchange rates are invited to consult with us 


























abroad in which British manufacturers will 
play a large part, may not exactly form a 
channel for capital to develop South African 
manufactures, but it is not unlikely that 
in the course of its activities it may find 
it desirable to recommend the British manu- 
facturer to establish branch industries in 
this country, or may find it suitable to treat 
some of our mineral or other products up to 
a stage which will enable them to be shipped 
to Europe in a more concentrated form: than 
at present and thus save a good portion of 
the cost of transport now unavoidable. 
There is another source from which capi- 
tal may be attracted for the purpose we 
are discussing—lI allude to the direct over- 
sea market. This source requires to be con- 
sidered from a good many points of view. 
The economic position in which the termina- 
tion of the war finds all the European na- 
tions at first sight gives one to think that 
there is not likely to be any capital avail- 
able for undertakings such as we in South 
Africa can offer, and that the vast sums 
which will be required to replace the ravages 
of war will find in Europe more than an 
ample field for investment and at attractive 
rates of interest. There is also the likeli- 
hood of preference being shown by Euro- 
pean investors for the employment of their 
money close to their own doors, not only 
from the economical but also and to a very 
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large extent from the sentimental point of 
view, 


A NATIONAL DUTY 


Much leeway has to be made up by the 
suffering populations of invaded territories, 
and it will be a natural duty to see these 
restored before a thought is given to send- 
ing money for investment in other countries 
unless the proposal reveals prospects of a 
very satisfactory return. But even to this 
picture there is another and an encouraging 
side. Many men who prior to the war were 
engaged in or thought of being engaged in 
manufacturing pursuits in Europe will pre- 
fer a country such as this, where conditions 
are perhaps more to their liking and where 
possibly better results can be obtained from 
knowledge and capital applied to industries. 

The high cost of living which will obtain 
in Europe coupled with the incidence of 
heavy taxation, will encourage men to turn 
their thoughts to this country, which is one 
with the lowest scale of direct taxation in 
the empire and where labor is relatively 
cheap. This is said on the understanding 
that the “color” bar is not to be imposed, 
but that all labor available is to be free 
to participate in the development of indus- 
tries. Any stipulation to the contrary would 
be fatal to progress, at Jeast in the initial 
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or as desired. Favorable terms. 


Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 


North American Mails are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 
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stages, of almost any local industry not pro- 
tected by an unduly high tariff. 


“HOME CAPITAI.” 


I would like to touch on one aspect of 
the “home” capital, as I may call it, i. e., 
the capital which is available in Africa and 
which the owners are disposed to risk in in- 
dustrial ventures, with a view to indicating 
the lines which promoters might follow when 
they wish to obtain the funds necessary 
for the initiation or development of their 
enterprises. I think if the venture be a 
sound one that the supplier of the raw 
product, i, e., the grower as distinguished 
from the middleman, should take a financial 
risk in the process of manufacturing that 
product, and this would extend to a fairly 
wide degree. 

For example, the farmer’s supplies of 
cream, hides and skins and meat are pur- 
chased at his door almost by the creamery, 
the tanner and the cold storage companies 
respectively and primary industries of this 
nature should look to the farming commu- 
nity for capital. The manufacturers of 
boots and shoes are again brought most into 
contact with the dwellers in towns and might 
quite reasonably and naturally seek capital 
even in small individual lots from dwellers 
in the towns. Paper making, which is an 
industry not over remote in this country, 





could be supported by both capital and or- 
ders from the printing trade of the country. 
These are merely given as a few examples. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


In conclusion I would touch on the im- 
portant question of Government control as 
applied to industries and would say that 
outside key industries the less the Govern- 
ment interferes with such matters the bet- 
ter it will be for all concerned. The tradi- 
tions of the inhabitants of this country, or 
at least those of them most likely to engage 
in industries, are all against a policy of 
Government interference, and as their fore- 
fathers proved their capacity for successfully 
managing such there is no reason to suppose 
that those who may in future handle busi- 
ness of this sort will require or desire any 
direct State interference at all. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S PROMISE 


A promising field for industries in Africa 
south of the Equator. 

The men to handle such are available. 

There is sufficient local capital at hand 
to finance industries, but the allocation of 
it is almost entirely at the will of private 
owners, 

An “atmosphere” of industrial investment 
will have to be cultivated to induce owners 
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money or a foreign currency of less value ? 
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to participate in the undertakings we are 
discussing. 

Careful preliminary investigation, the to- 
tal avoidance of “watered” capital and 
sound management are essential before the 
public can be expected to come in. 

Much will depend on the fiscal policy 
adopted by the country as to whether the 
products of some of the new industries will 
be able to compete with those of older 
manufacturing countries, but those already 
established should be able to face the future 
with confidence, 
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The Chinese Consortium 


ITH a view of coming to a better 
understanding with Japan regard- 
ing the consortium of banks recently 
formed for participating financial oper- 
ations in that country, Thomas W. La- 
mont, as representative of the American 
group of bankers, recently sailed for 
the Orient. 
The American group which Mr. La- 
mont will represent is made up as fol- 
lows: 


New York—J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., First National Bank, 
National City Bank, Guaranty Trust 
Company, Chase National Bank, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Bankers’ 
Trust Company, Central-Union Trust 
Company, Equitable Trust Company, 
Harris, Forbes & Co., Brown Brothers 
& Co. and Halsey, Stuart & Co. 

Boston—Lee, Higginson & Co., Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., First National 
Bank and National Shawmut Bank. 

Chicago—Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank, First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank and Northern Trust Co. 

Philadelphia—Commercial Trust Co. 
and Girard Trust Co. 

Pittsburgh—Union Trust Company 
and Mellon National Bank. 

St. Louis—-St. Louis Union Trust 
Company, Mercantile Trust Company 
and Mississippi Vatley Trust Com- 
pany. 

San Francisco—Anglo and London 
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The Logical Bank to Handle Cuban Business 


Bancy, n ater na cional 


¢ le Cuba 


Authorized Panne $10,000,000 
Capital Paid In .. 5,000,000 


Statement of Condition on December 31st, 1919 


Resources 


Cash on Hand ‘ , P ‘ $6,446,085.33 
Remittances in Transit ; ‘ ? 1,507,474.30 





Due from Banks and Bankers: 

(Current Accounts) 
Loans and Discounts 
Bonds and Securities ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 
Real Estate, Furniture and Fintares , ‘ ‘ ‘ de poy 
Securities in Trust . ‘ P : ‘ ; ‘ »749. 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and 

Acceptances ; . . . ‘ ‘ : ,616,032.66 


Total ; : ' . ; : 5¢ .08 
Liabilities 
Capital Paid in. , , F $5,000,000.00 


Surplus . - : ‘ ‘ 98,513.01 
Undivided Profits. , ‘ ‘ 377,211.26 


Due to Banks and Bankers: 

(Current Accounts) . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 839,073.66 
Deposits , j : : ‘ , : ‘ 18,941,392. 1§ 
Other Liabilities ‘ : . : ‘ ‘ . 3,556. 
Employes’ Pension Fund ‘ F ‘ ‘ , 13,310. 
Employes’ Participation 

(On profits as per statement June 30th, 1919) 11,058. 
Securities in Trust - ‘ ‘ 7, , 1,627,749.22 
Letters of Credit and Acceptenees ‘ ‘ , , 1,616,032.66 





2 


Total : : Y , . ‘ $28,527,896.08 


90 Branches located at all leading points as well as an intimate 
knowledge of Cuban Commerce requirements and customs 


Inquiries invited 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
HEAD OFFICE . . . . HAVANA, CUBA 
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} anty Trust Company and The Equitable 
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Australia: Bank of New South Wales 

Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

Chicago: Continental & Commercial Nat’! 
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Japan: Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., Bank |} 
of Taiwan, Ltd., and Sumitomo Bank, |i} 














Paris National Bank, Bank of Califor- 
nia and Wells Fargo Nevada National 
Bank. 

New Orleans—Whitney Central Na- 
tional Bank. 

The present consortium of American 
and foreign banks succeeds an earlier 
one formed in 1900 by banks of the 
United States, Great Britain, France 
and Germany. Under the auspices of 
this group a loan of £6,000,000 was 
made to the Chinese Government for 
railway purposes. In 1912 the group 
was enlarged to include Russia and Ja- 
pan. Soon after the beginning of the 
Wilson Administration the United 
States dropped out, and the war virtu- 
ally ended the coalition. In 1918 the 
matter of forming a new group was 
broached by the American Government, 
proposals on the subject being ad- 
dressed to the Governments of Great 
Britain, France and Japan. These 
countries and the United States have 
given their approval to the plans of 
the consortium, but the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has expressed some reservation 


in regard to certain portions of China 
in which she feels that she has particu- 
lar interests. It is altogether probable 
Mr. Lamont, on his forthcoming trip, 
will discuss with the Japanese group, 
which embraces all the leading institu- 
tions in Japan, the particular points in 
question, with the idea of ascertaining 
definitely whether the Japanese group 
desires to enter into the working part- 
nership with the other three groups. 

A meeting of the representatives of 
the four groups was called in Paris on 
May 12 last with Mr. Lamont in the 
chair. At that time general plans were 
made for the working of the consortium, 
the principles involved being: 

(a) That no country should attempt 
to cultivate special spheres of influence; 

(b) That all existing options held 
by a member of any of the national 
groups should, so far as practicable, be 
turned into the consortium as a whole; 

(c) That the four banking groups of 
the countries in question should act to- 
gether in concert and in an effective 
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partnership for the interests of China; 
and 

(d) That the consortium’s operations 
should deal primarily with loans to the 
Chinese Republic or to provinces of the 
Republic, or with loans guaranteed or 
officially having to do with the Repub- 
lic or its provinces; and in each in- 
stance of character sufficient to warrant 
a public issue. 

It was distinctly understood that the 
operations of the consortium should not 
interfere in any respect with private 
operations in China for the develop- 
ment of individual industrial, commer- 
cial and banking projects, but that 
where the general interests of the re- 
public or of its provinces were con- 
cerned the consortium would attempt to 
act as a unit and lend its financial aid 
to China. The general constitution and 
principles thus adopted at the meeting 
in Paris were presented to the govern- 
ments of the respective groups for their 
approval. 
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Prominent Norwegian Visits 
the United States 


MONG the many prominent for- 
eign bankers who have recently 
visited the United States is Mr. Nils 
Parmann, manager of the Nordisk Bank- 
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NILS PARMANN 


Manager Noidisk Bankinstitut, Christiania, 
Norway 


institut of Christiania, Norway. Al- 
though a native of Norway, Mr. Par- 
mann resided in this country and was 
for twenty years connected with the 
foreign department of the Fourth Street 
National Bank of Philadelphia. His 


present visit here is for the purpose of 
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extending the relations of his bank with 
American banking institutions. Asked 
as to conditions in Norway, Mr. Par- 
mann said: 


We are having a rather unpleasant period 
now on account of the extraordinary high 
rate for American dollars in Norway. It 
means a frightful loss for our importers if 
they are compelled to pay for their imports 
at the present rates. Many of them have 
refused to honor the drafts as they ap- 
peared. ‘They have asked for extensions. 
Some have been accommodated with such 
extensions but others have been ignored, 
thereby causing bad feeling. I would ad- 
vise those exporters and banks who have 
good connections in Norway to do their ut- 
most now to accommodate their friends; it 
means so much to them and it will cement 
the friendship for years to come, and it will 
pay. The Norwegians are very sensitive, 
They seldom forget neglect or rough treat- 
ment. At the same time they have long 
memory for kindness shown them. 


The Nordisk Bankinstitut began 
business in 1917 with a capital of 
8,000,000 kroner. Its balance sheet for 
last year shows a turnover of more than 
one and one-half billion kroner, which 


is regarded as extraordinary for a bank 
of its size. Its board of directors con- 
sists of the following: Ragnvald 
Blakstad, Peter Johs. Petersen, Har- 
ald Boe, Helge Erichsen, Oivind Lor- 
entzen, Nils Parmann, Leif Groner. 

Mr. Ragnvald Blakstad, chairman of 
the board, is one of Norway’s great- 
est men of affairs, while the other di- 
rectors are prominent in their respective 
fields. 

The bank devotes special attention 
to American business, and Mr. Par- 
mann’s experience in banking both in 
Norway and the United States gives the 
institution considerable advantage in 
this respect. 


& 


Impressions of Cuba 


EW ORLEANS is strengthening 

its relations with Cuba and Cuban 

business, a recent instance of this be- 
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BANKAKTIEBOLAGET SODRA SVERIGE 


Head Office: HELSINGBORG, Sweden 


STOCKHOLM, GOTHENBURG, MALMO, BORAS and in 62 other 
Places in Sweden 


heir business on moderate term 
Inquiries and applications for terms are cordially invited and will find prompt attention 
The Mechanics & Metals Hattong! Bank 
The National City Bank of New York 


The organization and excellent —a of this Bank secure to its clients the most efficient handling 
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ing the election of President R. S. 
Hecht of the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company to the board of directors of 
the Banco Mercantil de Cuba, Havana. 
Mr. Hecht, who visited Cuba a short 
time ago, gives some very interesting 
impressions of the country in the “Hi- 
bernia Rabbit,” from which these ex- 
tracts are taken: 


Agriculturally, commercially and indus- 
trially, the island has been going ahead by 
leaps and bounds, and this year especially 
the country will enjoy an era of unprece- 
dented prosperity. 

The estimated sugar production this year 
is about 4,000,000 tons, against 1,800,000 
tons in 1912 and 2,500,000 tons in 1914. 

At an average price of 10 cents per 
pound this would mean an income of about 
$80,000,000 from one crop alone, and it is 
hardly necessary to point out what that 
will mean to the farmers, merchants and 
manufacturers on an island with a popu- 
lation of less than three million—(of whom 
70 per cent. are white and 30 per cent. 
negroes. 

Next to sugar, tobacco is the most im- 
portant crop in Cuba. It grows in many 
parts of the island, but the best quality and 
the kind that commands the highest price 
of any tobacco in the world comes from 
the extreme western part. 

Tobacco is a very delicate crop, but it 
usually pays the grower handsomely for all 
the trouble he is put to in making it, To- 
bacco grown under “shade,” i. e., under 
cheese cloth, generally brings the best pecu- 
niary results because under this method the 
moths which germinate the destructive 
worms are unable to reach the leaf. Re- 
turns to growers of “shade” tobaccos are 
sometimes quite phenomenal, several thou- 
sand dollars having been realized from one 
acre under cheese cloth. 

Commercially, too, the island has made 
wonderful progress during the last few 
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years, and here also American influence is 
great and American energy and capital are 
usually welcomed. 


& 


International Banking Notes 


The Swiss Popular Bank of Berne, has 
issued a table of statistics showing the 
range of value of the various securities listed 
on the Berne Bourse during the year 1919. 
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The balance sheet of the London Joint 
City and Midland Bank Limited, made up 
on December 31, 1919, compares as fol- 
lows with the position shown by the bank 
on December 31, 1918: 





LIABILITIES 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1918 1919 
£ £ 
Capital paid up..... 7,172,697 8,417,335 
Reserve fund ...... 7,172,697 8,417,335 
Current, deposit and 
other accounts. ...334,898,436 371,742,389 
Acceptances ....... 13,145,849 29,014,568 
Profit balance, etc., 
and dividend pay- 
GOO ceccewerseeces 1,126,978 1,257,144 
363,516,657 418,846,771 
ASSETS 


Cash in hand and at 


Bank of England.*63,756,371 *60,216,796 
Cheques in transitu 2,001,487 8,050,607 
Money at call and " 

at short notice.. ss. 809,169 18,439,152 
Investments ....... 600,652 67,303,428 
Bills of exchange... 39° 249,296 52,889,521 
Advances on current . 


and other accts.. 99,213,615 162,966,745 
a on war ‘ 


cececccsoces 14,218,201 


loa 
Liabilities of cus- 
tomers for accept- 





QMOOB cccccccccecs 13,145,849 29,014,568 
Bank premises ... 3,762,327 3,618,961 
Belfast Bank shares 759,690 759,690 

363,516,657 418,846,771 
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Aordish Bankinstitut % 


Christiania, Norway 


SU eS 


Paid up capital of 8 Million Kroner 


Makes American business a specialty and 
offers its services to banks and bankers 
in the United States of America. 
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During the first ten months in 1919, the 
total value of goods imported into France 
was 23,109,984,000 francs, distributed as fol- 
lows: 


francs 
PEE: a cise wanins akan 6,830,931,000 
Raw materials ......... 9,909,786,000 
Manufactured articles ... 6,369,267,000 
Imports have increased  5,186,000,000 


francs over the corresponding period in 
1918. 

The value of exports during the same 
period totalled 5,528,494,000 francs, distrib- 
uated as follows: 


francs 
RE a PN ne 643,059,000 
Raw materials .......... 1,102,969,000 
Manufactured articles 3,363,030,000 
Paredl post ..cccccccece 419,436,000 


Exports increased 1,471,000,000 francs 
over the corresponding period in 1918. 





*Including £8,000,000 of gold coin. 
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The net earnings of the Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget for the year 1919 amount 
-after carrying over Kr. 10,000,000—to a 
deleredere account—to Kr. 30,151,815.34, to 
which has to be added Kr. 2,612,468.61 
brought forward from 1918, making a total 
of Kr, 32,764,283.95 (for the year 1916 the 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget had a net 
profit of Kr. 20,494,189.63 and the Aktie- 
bolaget Skanaka Mandelsbanken, which 
bank was taken over by the Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget last year, a net profit of 
Kr. 3,338,933.06, total Kr. 23,883,182.69). 


Having set apart Kr. 10,000,000 for taxes, 
the Board of Directors recommend a divi- 
dend of Kr, 30—per share (21,13 per cent) 
-1918; Kr. 25—per share—reguiring Kr. 








18,420,000—and to appropriate to the em- 
ployees pension fund Kr. 725,000—leaving a 
balance of Kr. 3,619,283.95 to be carried for- 
ward to new account. 

The Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 
publishing the following statement of con- 
dition, January 31, 1920: , 


ASSETS 
ee ee re Kr. 25,644,525:61 
Loans on securities.... “ 441,411,533:35 
Bills discounted........ - 296,252,816:15 
IIS 09:0 .0:06040000% vad 39,601,343:87 
Current accounts ..... 28 345,530,519:87 
Due from other banks. “ 178,790,978:71 
Sundry accounts ...... - 88,992,673 :34 


12,720,148:73 
Kr. 1,428,944,639:63 


LIABILITIES 


Paid-up capital 
Reserve fund 
Deposits 
Current accounts 
Due to other banks.... 
Sundry accounts of 
Bills in circulation.... “ 24, 686,071:65 


Kr. 1,428,944,639:63 


Bank premises ........ = 


. 87,188,000:00 
(3 94,812,000:00 
or 572,771,530:50 
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Advices received from London of the 
British Government’s work in: eliminating 
unnecessary war expenditures indicate that 
about $280,000,000 has been saved by the 
Ministry of Munitions alone through the 
liquidation of various contracts for war sup- 
plies which were in hand at the armistice. 

The number of contracts in which stop- 
page of deliveries was effected almost wholly 
or in part was 21,775 and they called for 
expenditures of about $625,000,000. Efforts 
toward their liquidation were begun soon 
after the armistice and by December 31, 
1918, 70 per cent, of the deliveries had been 
stopped, Within another month the stop- 
page was 90 per cent. of the contracts and 
by the end of March, 1919, the cancellation 
was practically complete. 

Jn the case of 3,029 other contracts of 
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an aggregate value of about $65,000,000, the 
supplies were of a character required by 
the Government in spite of the armistice and 
deliveries were accepted. In liquidating con- 
tracts upon which stoppages were effected, 
deliveries already made, work in progress 
and compensation allowed in consideration 
of their being cancelled, required the pay- 
ment by the Government of about $345,- 
000,000. 

At the time of the armistice the Munitions 
Ministry had agreements to pay to various 
concerns approximately $64,000,000 on ac- 
count of capital expenditures. About 
$4,000,000 of this sum was salvaged through 
a reduction effected in the liability, bring- 
ing the total amount saved by the Ministry 
up to about $284,000,000. 

A sub-committee of the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure is deciding claims 
preferred by contractors who allege hard- 
ships inflicted by reason of the stoppage of 
contracts. The Committee has adopted the 
general rule of not recommending an al- 
lowance where any profit is shown on the 
contract, even though the profit may be 
smaller than it would have been but for 
the circumstances on which the claim is 
based. They also take into account in de- 
ciding for or against allowances, whether 
the contractor has made other profits on 
previous contracts, 
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Combining under the Webb law to meet 
the intense and highly erganized competi- 
tion of foreign organizations, more than 
one hundred American organizations in the 
last year have filed their papers with the 
Federal Trade Commission, according to a 
summary just made by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, in its new booklet, 
“Combining for Foreign Trade.” 

Hitherto, it says, “in various manufactur- 
ing industries, higher manufacturing costs 
and comparative inexperience in export 
trade” have made it “extremely difficult at 
best for Americans te compete with for- 
eigners for trade abroad. Therefore, meet- 
ing severe competition from powerful for- 
eign combinations, and through dependence 
on foreign cable and telegraph companies, 
foreign banks and ships, forced to risk ex- 
posure of the secrets of their overseas busi- 
ness to their foreign competitors and to 
risk effective discrimination against their 
trade, American manufacturers, and espe- 
cially the smaller producers, have been at 
a decisive disadvantage in export trade.” 

Not only the most powerful selling com- 
binations in the world, such as the electrical 
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and dye-stuffs combinations in Germany, and 


the famous Cambrian coal combine of 
Great Britain, have worked against them 
in competitive markets, but large foreign 
buying combinations have helped to depress 
American export prices, by making indiv- 
idual American producers bid against each 
other. “It is obvious,” says the Guaranty 
Trust Company, “that the only way in which 
to meet collective buying effectively is by 
collective selling.’ Yet, as it points out, 
“there is no ‘rule of three’ by which any 
selling organization for export trade can 
be put together. The domestic problems 
of each industry have to be analyzed first, 
and the conditions of manufacture studied.” 

The three main forms of combination 
possible under the Webb law are explained 
in considerable detail, with examples drawn 
from various combination agreements al- 
ready in effect. These agreements have 
varied as greatly as the industries they rep- 
resent, especially with reference to the re- 
tention of trade-marks, methods of creating 
working capital, voting power, allocation of 
orders, and the problem of meeting exist- 
ing foreign preferences for the lines of 
particular manufacturers without detriment 
to other members of the combination. The 
booklet closes with a brief description of 
some of the more renowned foreign selling 
combines, giving charts which show the ex- 
tent of their indirect control and connec- 
tions throughout the world, The booklet is 
presented, says the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, “with the idea that specific data and 
detailed information, together with a dis- 
cussion of plans of organization, based on 
actual developments, may be helpful to those 
who are seeking a solution of some of the 
more difficult problems of collective sell- 
ing.” 
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The American Exchange National Bank 
of New York, has issued an_ interesting 
booklet entitled “Argentina,” which pres- 
ents briefly the industrial and financial con- 
dition of that country. 
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It is now quite clear, says Alfred L. Aiken, 
president the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, that our American banking institu- 
tions alone will be unable to finance the 
country’s foreign business and at the same 
time care for the increasing demands of 
domestic financing. The financing of Europe 
alone is a task which calls for the most 
complete co-operation between banks, man- 
ufacturers and the general public, the latter 
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in its capacity to absorb foreign securities. 
Encouragement may be drawn from the 
fact that plans are now under way for ex- 
tending credit to Europe in which the gov- 
ernment, bankers, and manufacturers will 
each have a part. The amendment to the 
War Finance Corporation Act, authorizing 
loans up to a billion dollars to promote 
foreign commerce through the extension of 
credits, will need additional legislation to 
make it really effective. The final enact- 
ment of the Edge bill has added to 
our equipment for financing foreign busi- 
ness through the use of long time credits. 
It is the opinion of many bankers that 
the extension of credits to Europe will be 
far more beneficial than loans. A _ wider 
distribution will thus be possible both as 
regards the burden here and the benefit 
abroad, This policy should result in great- 
er production of goods in European coun- 
tries which, in the absence of gold, they 
must depend upon to settle their trade 
balances, 
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The Mercantile Bank of the Americas 
has announced the opening at Puerto 
Cabello, of the fourth branch of its Vene- 
zuelan affiliate, the Banco Mercantile Ameri- 
cano de Caracas. According to recent 
figures 52 per cent. of Puerto Cabello’s ex- 
ports go to the United States and 67 per 
cent. of its import trade comes from the 
United States. The export trade is largely 
dependent upon the size of the coffee and 
cacao crops which are the principal exports. 
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The directors of The Clydesdale Bank 
Limited, the head office of which is in Glas- 
gow, have announced net profits for the 
year ending December 31, amounting to 
£330,835 17s 9d. To this must be added the 
balance brought forward from the year 
1918 amounting to £43,745 13s 3d, making 
a total of £374,586 lls. This amount was 
appropriated as follows: 


For payment of the dividend of 18 
wed cent. per annum, less income 
ax 

In reduction of bank buildings..... 

To superannuation and allowances 
fund 

In provision for depreciation of in- 
vestments 

To reserved surplus fund 

To be carried forward to 1920.... 
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The directors of the London Merchant 
Bank, Limited, have announced net profits 
for the year ending December 31, 1919, 


. Sydney. 
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amounting to £61,732 16s 6d, to which must 
be added £35,811 7s 6d brought forward 
from last year, making a total of £97,544 
4s Od, 

The interim dividend of 5s per share, 
less income tax paid in July, absorbed 
£18,750, leaving £78,794 4s Od for appro- 
priation, The directors recommended that 
£26,250 be applied to the payment of a 
final dividend of 7s per share, less income 
tax, making with the interim dividend 12s 
per share or 6 per cent. for the year, and 
to carry forward the balance of £52,544 
4s Od. 
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The directors of Barclays Ban’, * ‘ited, 
have reported net profits for the ycar end- 
ing December 31, 1919, amounting to the 
sum of £2,122,191 lls 7d, to which must be 
added the sum of £278,247 15s 7d, brought 
forward from last year, making a total of 
£2,400,619 7s 2d, which was appropriated 
as follows: 


Reduction of 

account and payment 

for buildings £150,000 
To reserve for staff pen- 

sions 100,000 
To contingency account. 650,000 
To interim dividend, 

paid August 1, 1919, 

at the rate of 10 per 

cent. per annum on the 

“A” shares of £4 each 


premises 


fully paid, and 20 per 
cent. per annum on the 
“B” shares of £2 each, 
£1 paid, less 
tax 
To final dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum on the “A” 
shares of £4 each fully 
paid, and 20 per cent. 
per annum on the “B” 
shares of £2 each, £1 
paid, less income tax.. 497,362 
To be carried forward. .£508,450 
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The half-yearly general meeting of the 
proprietors of the Bank of New South 
Wales, was held November 28, 1919, in 
At this time the directors an- 
nounced net profits for the half-year ending 
September 30, amounting to £302,425 8s 
4d, to which must be added £137,318 5s 7d, 
making a total of £439,738 13s 11d. 

An interim dividend at the rate of 10 
per cent. per annum for the quarter ended 
June 30 last was paid on August 26, out 
of the half-year’s profits amounting to 
£99,038 10s 0d. , 

At the meeting the directors recommend- 
ed a payment of a quarter’s dividend to 
September 30, 1919, at the rate of 10 per 
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cent. per annum, out of the half-year’s 
profits amounting to £100,000. 

£829 19s 6d was appropriated to inter- 
est at 5 per cent, per annum to June 30, 
1919, on eapital paid in advance on other 
than the fixed dates in respect of the new 
shares on the London Share Register. 

£100,000 was appropriated to the aug- 
mentation of the Reserve Fund and £140,- 
370 4s 5d was carried forward to the next 
year. 
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The Hibernian Bank, Limited, the head 
office of which is located in Dublin, has an- 
nounced profits for the half-year ending 
December 31, 1919, after providing for re- 
bate on bills, interest on deposits, and bad 
and doubtful debts and contingencies, of 
£35,164 15s. To this must be added a 
balance of undivided profits from last ac- 
count of £12,131 0s 3d, making a total of 
£47,295 15s 3d which was appropriated as 
follows: 

Reserve fund 

Payment of a _ dividend 
for the half-year at the 
rate of 8 per cent. per ‘ 


annum 0 
To next account 295 15 





R. E. Saunders, New York agent of 
the National Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 
has announced that a branch of the bank 
has been opened at Wynberg, in the Cape 
Province. More than 400 branches of this 
bank, whose main office is at Pretoria, 
Transvaal, are now located throughout 
South Africa. 

———_0——_—_-_-_- 


Since 1912 the total assets of the Com- 
monwealth Bank of Australia, have in- 
creased from £616,071 to £65,321,646. The 
number of branches and agencies has in- 
creased from 694 to 2,818, The total staff 
has increased from 49 to 1,415, 
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The Bank of Taiwan, Ltd., has announced 
that Masumi Esaki, New York agent, has 
been elected one of the candidates for di- 
rectorship at the shareholders’ meeting held 
in Tokio on March 1, 1920, and later ap- 
pointed a director by the Government. 





f. 
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Den Danske Landmansbank of Copenha- 
gen have cabled Brown Brothers & Com- 
pany, their correspondents in New York, 
as follows: “Our board of directors has 
declared twelve per cent. dividend for 1919. 
Year has been best during bank’s exist- 
ence showing over 38,000,000 kroner profit 
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from which 10,000,000 has been transferred 
to reserves and 14,000,000 carried forward 
as undivided profit. Paid up capital re- 
mains unchanged 100,000,000 kroner, re- 
serves now aggregating 45,000,000 kroner.” 


The French Loan 


ELDOM do investors have the op- 

portunity which is offered by the 
French loan recently offered in the 
American market. The loan is styled 
“Republic of France five per cent. Re- 
construction Loan of 1920.” Not only 
does the purchaser receive an income of 
five per cent. on the amount of francs 
purchased, but in addition a possible 
profit of fifty per cent. through the 
semi-annual drawings at 150 per cent. 
of par. 

The future dollar value of these se- 
curities is dependent upon the value of 
the French franc in the international 
exchange market. At present a thou- 
sand franc bond may be had at about 
$70.42—the bonds being offered at the 
current daily rate of exchange on Paris 
—and should the franc return to its nor- 
mal value, the holder of each one thou- 
sand france bond would receive about 
$289.50. The bonds are issued in de- 
nominations of fr. 1,000, 2,000, 10,000 
and 20,000. 

Generally, in the past, the opportuni- 
ties for profits of this exceptional char- 
acter have not attached to the bonds of 
governments, and no doubt this possi- 
bility of unusual gains will attract many 
investors who are not averse to having 
some speculative contingencies accom- 
panying their investments. 

As to the security of the French loan, 
one is naturally disposed to feel that 
while European civilization persists, 
France will remain one of its strong 
component parts. This deduction would 
seem amply warranted by the immense 
sacrifices which the people of the coun- 
try have just made. 

The desirability of investing Ameri- 
can capital in France for the purpose of 
maintaining our commerce with that 
country, and the appropriateness of 
such investments on grounds of friendly 
service are too obvious to require argu- 
ment. 





Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 


ing matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes 


A 


Adams, F. R., Will County National Bank, 
Joliet, Ill. 

American National Bank, Pendleton, Oregon, 

American Savings Bank, Springfield, Mo. 

Ansley, D., Central Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


B 

Bader, A. F., assistant cashier, Old State Na- 
tional Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Baker, I. W., Mer., Advertising Dept., Guardian 
Savgs, and Tr. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bailey, C. W., cashier, First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Banco Mercantil Americano Del Peru, Lima, 
Peru, S. A. 

Bankers "Magazine, The, New York. 

Bauder, Ray E., manager new business depart- 
ment, National City Bank, Chicago, IIl. 
Baugher, E. M., president, The Home Building 

Association *Co., Newark, Ohio. 

Bennett, H. D., assistant cashier, Capital Na- 
tional Bank, Lansing, Mich. 

Bernheim, E., Ph.D., Foreign Dept., The Nation- 

al Shawmut Bank of Boston, Mass. 

Billings, K., asst. advertising mgr., Scandinavian 
American Bank, Tacoma, Wa: sh. 

Bize, L. A., president Citizens Bank and Trust 
Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Branham, D. R., director publicity, Hellman 
Commercial Trust anil Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Brooks, T. J., vice-president, The Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Brown, G. W. C., assistant secretary, Tidewater 
Bank & Trust Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown, R. A., assistant cashier, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. 

Bunch, F. B., cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 
Burton, E. C., vice-president, 

Bank, Chester, Pa, 

Buzbee, Minnie A., manager Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Bank of Commerce & 
Trust Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


c 


Conhaim, Herbert J., publicity manager, 

Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, IIl. 
Cotton Belt Savings & Trust Co., 
Ark. 

Ray, cashier, 
Springfield, Mo. 
Crowson, M. Clarence, cashier, Home Banking 
Co., High Point, N. C 
Culbreth, Eugene E., 

Bank, Raleigh, N. 


Penn National 


Fort 
Cex, 


American Savings Bank, 


National 


Commercial 
C. 


D 


Davis, Clark B., asst. secy., Franklin Tr. Co., 
166 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dayton, T. S., publicity manager, 
Trust Co., ‘New York City. 

Deily, H. E,, Tradesmen’s National Bank, Phila- 


Guaranty 


publicity manager, Centra) 
Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago, Ill. 
Dysart, W. R., cashier, First National Bank, 
Ripon, Wis. 


E 
Eberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Shelbyville, Il. 
Ekirch, A, A,, secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 
Ellsworth, F. W., vice-president, Hibernis} Bank 
& Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 


Finch, E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Co., Birmingham. Ala. 


Pine Biuf, 


Garner, Percy, publicity manager, Wechovia 
Bank & Trust Co,. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Gehle, Frederick W., manager advertising de- 
a Mechanics & Metals National 
ew 


ank, rk. 
—-, —_— A., Liberty National Bank, New 
or 
Gehrken, George A., manager, New Business 
Dept., Seaboard National Bank, New York. 
Germo, Eleanor, manager publicity department, 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Grimm, H. B., director, Dept. of New Business, 
St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind. 
Groves, J. W., advertising manager, Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


H 
Hall, J. Comly, Farmers and Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 
Hamsher, C. F., president First National Bank, 
Los Gatos, "Cal. 
Haskell, E. G., Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 


it cashier, First National Bank, 

‘ex. 

N., advertising department, First 
National Bank, Youngstown, Ohio 

Hillyer, E. L., secretary, Union Trust Co. of 
Dd. C., Washington, DB C. 

Hodgins, a H., Statistical Dept., Union Bk. of 
Canada, Toronto, Canada. 

Hoffman, A. C., manager, department of pub- 
licity, Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Hokanson, N. M., advertising manager, State 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Holdam, J. V., advertising manager, Chatta- 
nooga Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Holderness, M. E., vice-president and adv. mgr., 
First National Bank in St. Louis, Mo. 
Hudson, Paul L., assistant cashier, First Na- 

tional Bank, Corona, Cal. 

Hunter, Harold G., Sec’y and Treas, Kansas 
City Terminal Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Hutchins, E. M., Seaboard National Bank, New 
York. 

I 


Imhoff, Charles H., vice-president, Union Na- 
tional Bank, Newark, N. 


J 

Jarvis, Charles D., publicity manager, Savings 
Bank of Utica, Utica, N. Y. 

Jessup, Theodore, ‘assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Johnson, E. W., Warren National Bank, War- 
ren, Pa. 

Jones, Marshall H., asst. cashier First and Citi- 
zens National Bank, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


K 

Kahn, A. T., vice-president, Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Shreveport, La. 

Keller, C. B., Jr. assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, 

Keeton, Monroe, manager Savings Department, 
Merchants & Farmers Bank, Meridian, Miss. 

Kittredge, E, H., publicity manager, Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Kommers, W. J., vice-president, 
Co., Spokane, Wash. 


L 

Lanier, B. W., asst. treas., United States Tr. 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Logan, John, cashier, Columbus State Bank, 
Columbus, Mont. 

Lovett, W. R., Atlantic National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Jacksonville. Fila. 

Lyons, Chas. S., Puget Sound Bank and Trust 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


Union Trust 
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McCorkle, Josephine C., publicity manager, The 
City National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

McDowell, J. H., American Trust and Banking 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mann, Ralph H., treasurer, Park Trust Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Marvel, Charles S., cashier, The First-Second 
Savings and Trust Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Matthews, Dave S., advertising manager, Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

Matthews, H. B., advertising manager, S. W. 
Strauss & Co., 150 Broadway, New York 


City. 
Mead, Harold O., asst. cashier, The Bkg. Cor- 
poration of Montana, Helena, Mont. 

Merrill, Frank, advertising manager, Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Meyer, A. J., publicity department, Union Trust 

Co., Rochester, wm. Ee 
Mills, W. C., New Business Department, Metro- 
politan Trust Co., 60 Wall Street, New York, 
Moniteur des Interets Materiels, 27 Pl. de 
Louvain, Brussels, Belgium. 
Muller, John, 49 Sonneggstrasse, 
zerland. 
Muralt, Henry de, secretary, Swiss Banking 
Association, Zurich, Switzerland, 


N 


Nye, Frank T., cashier, 
Northboro, Iowa. 


Zurich, Swit- 


First National Bank, 


Overton, J. A., cashier, National Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, Smithtown Branch, N, Y. 


P 


Pierce, Matthew G., publicity manager, 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Pollock, Willits, manager commercial service 
department, First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis, 

Poole, John, president, 
Washington, D. C. 

Potts, W. W., secretary and treasurer, The Fed- 
eral Title and Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa 

Powell, V. M., cashier, Home Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pratt, Thomas B., Henry L, Doherty & Co., 66 
Wall Street, New York City, 


Raven, F. J., American Oriental Banking Cor- 
poration, Shanghai, China. 

Reid, Carol S., publicity manager, 
Bank, Ltd., Hilo, T. H. 

Rittenhouse, C. M., Farmers Loan and Trust 
Co., New York. 

Rouff, Melvin, assistant cashier, Houston Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, Houston, Tex. 
Ruff, William J., cashier, Luzerne County Na- 

tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Ryland, Cally, manager, new business depart- 
ment, American National Bank, Richmond, 
Va. 

8 


Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Schlenker, Almot, cashier, First National Bank, 
Brenham, Tex. 

Sclater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
St.. New York, 

Scott, Walker, vice-president, Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Shepherd, George W., 

Co., Boston, Mass. 


Harris 


Federal National Bank, 


People’s 


c/o International Trust 


Shoven, A. M., cashier, Kankakee County Trust 
and Savings Bank, Kankakee, III. 

Smith, A. C., vice-president, City National Bank, 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Smith, Allen T., manager Special Service De- 
eee Industrial Savings Bank, Flint, 
Mich. 

Staker, F. M., manager, publicity dept., 
merce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Stein, Rudolph, assistant cashier, John Nemeth 

State Bank, New York City. 

Stewart, F. E., 1505 Jefferson St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover. J. C., secretary-treasurer Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 

Sutton, Frederick T., publicity mgr., Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, New York. 


2 


president, Wilmington Sav- 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Norfolk, 


Com- 


Taylor, C. E., Jr., 
ings and Trust Co., 
Tidewater Bank and Trust Company, 
Va. 
Vv 


Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier, Second 
National — Paterson, N. J. 

Van Name, Miss M. L., 515 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


w 


Wadden, John W., president, 
tional Bank, Sioux Falls, 8S. 

Wadden, Thomas A.,  vice- president, 
County Bank, Madison, &. 

Wells, Geo. T., assistant ‘cashier, Denver Na- 
tional Bank, Denver, Colo. 

Wilkes, W. H., ‘assistant to the president, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 

Williams, F, H., treasurer, Albany City Savings 
Institution, Albany, N. Y. 

Williams, J. E., assistant cashier, Third Na- 
tional Bank, Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, John L., vice-president, Woodside Na- 
tional Bank, Greenville, S. 

Winship, Addison L., vice-president and man- 
ager, New Business Department, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Withers, C. K., trust officer and publicity man- 
ager, Mechanics National Bank, Trenton, 


Sioux Falls Na- 
Lake 


Zambrano, Adolfo, Jr., cashier, c/o A. Zambrano 
e hijos, bankers, Apartado No. 6, Monterrey, 
N. L., Mexico. 

Zimmerman, Frank A., treasurer, Chambers- 
burg Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zimmerman, Paul E., cashier, Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park, Il. 


NEW NAMES 


Le Beuf, Mae (Miss), publicity 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., 


department, 
New Orleans, 


La, 
Miner, J. H., manager, Dep’t of Public Rela- 
tions, Seattle National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
Morgan, L. J., advertising manager, First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Joseph, Mo. 





Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 





Head Office of the Banco Internacional de Cuba in Havana 


Banco Internacional de Cuba 


OW when Cuba is enjoying an 
era of tremendous prosperity it 
is interesting to note the rapid 

development and growth of the Banco 
Internacional de Cuba, which was 
opened for business less than three 
years ago on November 11, 1917. The 
bank’s head office is located at Mer- 
caderes and Teniente Rey, Havana. 

This bank was organized with a capi- 
tal of $10,000,000, of which $1,000,000 
was subscribed immediately and paid in. 
As the business of the bank increased 
the paid up capital was gradually en- 
larged until that figure stands today at 
$5,000,000. 

Owing to the fact that Cuba has no 


small town banks, the branch banking 
system was seen to be necessary, and 
in accordance with this policy the Banco 
Internacional de Cuba has opened 
branches throughout the Island with 
great success. The total number of 
branches is now 82. 

The bank has devoted itself mostly 
to commercial transactions and also has 
considerably developed its foreign busi- 
ness. In all of its operations the bank 
has adopted strictly modern methods. 
In addition to its banking department 
it maintains a savings department, a for- 
eign department, and a commercial de- 
partment. This latter department has 
been recently organized with the pur- 
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General View of Banking Lobby Banco Internacional de Cuba 


Another View of the Lobby Banco Internacional de Cuba 


Officers’ Quarters Banco Internacional de Cuba 
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Partiai View of the Interior of the Bank Banco Internacional de Cuba 


pose of acting as intermediary between 
Cuban and foreign merchants for the 
promotion of commercial transactions 
between Cuba and the outside world. 
This department will undertake to fur- 
nish on request the names of Cuban 
merchants to any export house dealing 
in their particular line of trade. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the bank is the club house which it 
maintains for its employees. About six 
months ago the bank rented a beautiful 
and spacious residence which it has 
fitted out for their special use. Facili- 
ties are provided for recreation and 
amusement both indoors and out. Out- 
doors there are tennis courts, baseball 
and football grounds, and indoors there 
is a billiard room, a dancing floor and 
a Victrola, a rest room for the ladies, 
and in fact every comfort and con- 
venience for both sexes. The employees 
pay a small fee each month in order to 
contribute toward the upkeep of the 
club. 

J. P. Malvido, manager of the for- 
eign department, says in regard to the 
organization of the club: 


“We believe that we have established 
a precedent here in Cuba in opening and 
maintaining a place of this kind, but we 
feel that our employees will appreciate 
fully a club where they can go after 
banking hours and enjoy all the privi- 
leges of a first-class club, and we in 
return will receive as good service as 
can be expected from healthy and well 
contented employees. 

Following is the statement of condi- 
tion of the bank as of December 31, 
1919: 


RESOURCES 


Cash on hand 
Remittances in transit 


$6,446,085.33 
1,507,474.30 


a 
ne) 


Due from banks and bankers 
(current accounts) 

Loans and discounts......... 

Bonds and securities 

Real estate, furniture and fix- 
tures 

Securities in trust 

Customers’ liability under let- 
ters of credit and accept- 
ances 


on 
S 0 oo 


om bo 


i) 
nw 


bt 


1,616,032.66 


$28,527,896.08 
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LIABILITIES 
Capital in 
Surplus 


Undivided profits 


$5,000,000.00 
98,513.01 
377,211.26 


paid 


$5,475,724.27 


Due to banks and bankers 
(current accounts) 

Deposits 

Other liabilities 

Employees pension fund 

Employees participation 
profits as per statement 
June 30th, 1919) 11,058.01 

Securities in trust 1,627,749.22 

Letters of credit and 


839,073.66 
18,941,392.19 
3,556.05 
13,310.02 


accept- 
1,616,032.66 


$28,527,896.08 


The official staff consists of the fol- 
lowing: 

President, Pedro Sanchez Gomez, 
President of ‘‘Cuba Fabril” S. A.; Vice- 
President, Bernardo Perez, President of 
the Cia. Internacional de Seguros and 


cseveny ogeenenint? 
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of the firm “Sucesores G. Fernandez, 
S. en C.; Managing Directgr,; Fernando 
Vega; Secretary, Senator’ Dr. Jose 
Maria Collantes. 

Directors: Juan Viadero, Vice- 
President of Compaiiia Manufacturera 
Nacional S. A. and property holder; 
Severino Lavin, of the firm “Lavin & 
Gomez’; Amadeo Alvarez, property 
holder; Feo. Fernandez Valdes, of the 
firm “Fernandez Valdés & Co.’’; Pablo 
Martinez, of the firm of “Sobrinos de 
Quesada”; Ramon ~Planiol, of the firm 
of “R. Planiol” ; Senator Alfredo Porta, 
proprietor of the “Mina Matahambre” ; 
Senator Wifredo Fernandez, director of 
“El Comercio”; Francisco Pola, of the 
firm of “J. G. Rodriguez”; Angel 
Arango, of the firm of “Huerta & Co.”; 
Angel G. Del Valle, president of 
“Fineas de Recreo S. A.” and property 
holder. 


This elaborate Clubhouse is maintained for the Employees of the 
Banco Internacional de Cuba 


aa 


7 


Fe 
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THE LIBERTY 
NATIONAL BANK 
of NEW ’YORK 


CAPITAL - - - - $5,000,000.00 
SURPLUS - - - - 5,000,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,080,000.00 


OFFICERS 


HARVEY D. GIBSON . ° ° . ° ° . . President 
DANIEL G. REID . . ° ° . ‘ ‘ . Vice President 
ALEXANDER V. OSTROM . . ° ° a . Vice President 
CHARLES W. RIECKS . . ‘ » » - Vice President 
ERNEST STAUFFEN, Jr. . ° ° ° ° . Vice President 
JOSEPH A. BOWER... . . . ‘ . . Vice President 
BENJAMIN B. SMYTHE . . . a . . Vice President 
JAMES G. BLAINE, Jr. ° a . ° . . Vice President 
JOSEPH S. MAXWELL . ‘, . ‘ . . Vice President 
GEORGE MURNANE . . ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ . Vice President 
SIDNEY W. NOYES ° " ° ° . ‘ . Vice President 
MAURICE F. BAYARD . ° a . x . . Vice President 
FREDERICK W. WALZ ° ‘ ° ° ° ° ° . Cashier 
FREDERICK P. McGLYNN ; . ° ° Assistant Cashier 
* THEODORE C. HOVEY ° ‘ ° ‘ ° Assistant Cashier 
LOUIS W. KNOWLES . > ‘ ° ° ‘ Assistant Cashier 
RAYMOND G. FORBES ‘ . ° ‘ ‘ Assistant Cashier 
DANFORTH CARDOZO ° 2 . > . Assistant Cashier 
EDWARD J. WHALEN ° “ . ‘ ° Assistant Cashier 


zl 
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When You Build That New 


Home for Your Bank 


HAAN TO TE 
rom tt 


You will require the services of a competent 
bank architect and equipment engineer who can 
provide you with a distinctively modern building, 
with first class equipment throughout and abso- 
lute security in vault work. Convincing evidence 
that we furnish complete service of this character 
is shown by the fact that we have been selected 
by the following banks among many others: 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La’ 
Seaboard National Bank, New York 

National Bank of Commerce, New York 

Asia Banking Corporation, New York 

Mercantile Trust Company, New York 

American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

First National Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 

Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Titusville Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Virginia Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 
Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Lynchburg National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 


We shall be pleased to make suggestions regarding 
the most efficient and economical methods of meeting 
your requirements without obligation on your part. 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 


on nae Ct AE 


680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Public Corridor N. A. MacDonald and Company, Incorporated, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A New Buffalo Anvestment Banking 
House 


HE recent organization of the in- 

vestment banking house of N. A. 
MacDonald and Company, Incorporat- 
ed, has proved a distinct addition to 
Buffalo’s financial institutions. 

This company, of which Beverly L. 
Worden is chairman—and Norman A. 
MacDonald, formerly vice-president of 
Citizens Commercial Trust Company, is 
president, represents a consolidation of 
The Investors Company of Western 
New York, the investment banking 
house of Tucker, Morris & Lockwood, 
Inc., and the well-known commercial 
paper house of Blake Bros. & Pimm, of 
Hartford, Conn. 

The new company has taken two com- 
plete floors in the Deuel-Lapey Build- 
ing and fitted them up in a manner that 
will provide most complete facilities 
for the transaction of every phase of 
investment banking. The main floor is 
taken up by the executive and sales of- 


fices while the floor above is occupied 
by the stenographic and clerical de- 
partments. A number of consultation 
rooms have been equipped for the use 
of the company’s clients, with the idea 
of furnishing ample space for private 
conferences. The use of mahogany 
woodwork and furniture throughout, 
lends an air of rare distinction and 
dignity. 

The company has opened offices in 
Rochester, N. Y., and Ottawa, and will 
make a specialty of handling Canadian 
business, while the Hartford office, for- 
merly operated by Blake Bros. & Pimm, 
will be continued as well as the former 
Lockport branch of Tucker, Morris & 
Lockwood, Ine. Within a short time, 
additional offices will be opened in New 
York City. 

The board of directors of the com- 
pany is composed of a number of 
gentlemen well known throughout west- 
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President’s Office N. A. MacDonald and Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ern New York, as well as_ several 
prominent Canadians. The company is 
singularly fortunate in its directorate, 
in that so many different lines of en- 
deavor are represented on the board, 
assuring able counsel in the selection of 
investments and also in matters involv- 
ing reorganizations and new financing. 
Mr. MacDonald, who is known through- 
out the East for his achievements in 
financial affairs, has gathered around 
him among his lieutenants, a number of 
those who were formerly associated with 
him on the official staff of Citizens 
Commercial Trust Company, including 
Sydnor J. Tucker, Robert W. Morris 
and Ira D. Lockwood, who appear as 
vice-presidents of the new organization 
and Robert W. H. Campbell, who holds 
the position of treasurer. Alfred B. 
Pimm, who has been selected as vice- 
president in charge of the commercial 
paper department, has had nearly 
thirty years’ experience in this particu- 
lar line of banking and is considered 
one of the best commercial paper men 
in the country. 


In addition to handling conservative 
investment securities and commercial 
paper, the company will have a depart- 
ment under the supervision of one of 
its executives which will be devoted to 
new financing and reorganizations. 

With its ample resources, strong di- 
rectorate and experienced official staff, 
the house of N. A. MacDonald and 
Company, Incorporated, has already 
taken its position among the leaders in 
the investment banking field of Western 
New York. 

The following is the complete official 
roster of the new company: 

Beverly L. Worden, chairman; Nor- 
man A. MacDonald, president; Edwin 
S. Miller, Angus Mclean, Sydnor J. 
Tucker, Alfred B. Pimm, Robert W. 
Morris, Ira D. Lockwood, vice-presi- 
dents, and R. W. H. Campbell, treasur- 
er; A. G. O. Cooke and I. D. Brott, 
assistant treasurers; Richard L. Ball, 
secretary; F. G. Driscoll and F. D. 
Jones, assistant secretaries. 

The directors are as follows: 


Beverly L. Worden, Pres. Lacka- 
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Stenographic and Clerical Department N. A. MacDonald and Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Portion of Executive Offices N. A. MacDonald and Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y, 
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‘‘ExecutivezOffices N. A. MacDonaldfand Company, Incorporated, Buffalo, N: Y. 


wanna Bridge Co., Pres. Worden-Allen 
Co., Milwaukee; Gen. Mgr. Submarine 
Boat Corporation, Newark. 

Alfred B. Pimm, formerly Pres. 
Blake Bros. & Pimm, Inc.,—Commer- 
cial Paper, Hartford, Conn. 

W. H. Dwyer, Pres. W. H. Dwyer 
Co., Ltd., Ottawa; Pres. Slinn Shouldis 
Bakeries Co., Ltd., Ottawa; Pres. Con- 
tinental Bag Co., Ltd., Ottawa. 

Ira D. Lockwood, formerly Treas. 
Tucker, Morris & Lockwood, Inc., In- 
vestment Bankers. 

Dr. Edward J. Meyer, Capitalist. 

Richard Thomson, Pres. Hawthorn 
Mills, Carleton Place, Ont.; Director 
MacFarlane Engineering Works, Paris, 
Ont. 

Richard L. Ball, Attorney-at-Law; 
General Counsel for Company. 

Angus McLean, Vice-Pres. Hugh Mc- 
Lean Lumber Co., Buffalo; Vice-Pres. 
Wood Mosaic Co., Inc., Louisville; Di- 


rector Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal; Gen. Mgr. Bathurst Lumber Co., 
Ltd., Bathurst, N. B. 

Sydnor J. Tucker, formerly Pres. 
Tucker, Morris & Lockwood, Inc., In- 
vestment Bankers. 

Louis R. Davidson, Treas. Davidson 
Ore Mining Co., Director Citizens Com- 
mercial Trust Co., Director Union 
Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls. 

Robert W. Morris, formerly Vice- 
Pres. Tucker, Morris & Lockwood, Inc., 
Investment Bankers. 

Edwin S. Miller, Pres. Keystone 
Mfg. Co., Director Acme Steel & Mal- 
leable Iron Works, Director Citizens 
Commercial Trust Company. 

Norman A. MacDonald, President. 

Gordon C. Edwards, Director and 
Mgr. W. C. Edwards & Co., Ltd., Ot- 
tawa; Director Ottawa & Hull Power 
and Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
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St. Gall Office Swiss 


Swiss Bank 


HIS bank was incorporated in 

Basle in 1872, after the Franco- 
German War, the initial share capital 
being six millions francs. In the first 
years of its existence, the Basle Bank- 
verein devoted its chief attention to the 
issue of new securities; it was in fact 
the bank of the other Basle banks and 
private bankers. But gradually it be- 
came an important factor in the devel- 
oping of trade and industry, home and 
foreign. The Basle Bankverein, as it 
was called at its origin, took also a 
leading part in the financing of the 
Swiss railway system. In 1895, the 
Ziircher Bankverein was absorbed and 
an office was created in Zurich, the 
centre of the Swiss machine and silk in- 
dustries. In 1896, the corporation ob- 
tained a foothold in St. Gall, the Swiss 
centre of the embroidery and lace in- 
dustry, by the acquisition of the Swiss 
Union Bank. 


Through these different absorptions, — 


the bank was gradually transformed 
from a purely local bank into an in- 
fluential institution covering the north- 
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Bank Corporation 


Corporation 


ern part of Switzerland. Further amal- 
gamations followed, of which the prin- 
cipal were: in 1901, the absorption of 
Messrs. Blake, Boissevain and Co., 
London, private bankers, through which 
the bank gained a strong footing in 
London, where the bank had established 
an office in 1898, and some years later 
(1906) the absorption of Messrs. 
d’Espine, Fatio & Co., another private 
bank, of Geneva, through which the 
bank entered the western part of 
Switzerland. 

Its radius of activity rapidly increas- 
ed during the last decade. In 1906, the 
Swiss Bankverein (this firm was 
changed into Swiss Bank Corporation 
in the spring 1917) absorbed the highly 
reputed bank of Basle, and one of the 
oldest issue banks of Switzerland, 
which was founded in 1845, and in 
1912 a further important step was 
marked by the amalgamation with the 
well-known private bankers Messrs. de 
Speyr & Co., the constitution of which 
goes back as far as 1825. In 1908, the 
Bank for Appenzell Rh.-Ext. in Heri- 














sau was taken over; in 1912 the Ban- 
que d’Escompte et de Dépdts, of 
Lausanne and in 1917 the Banque de 
Nyon, were absorbed, which increased 
largely the influence of the bank in the 
French-speaking part of Switzerland. 

In 1918, the corporation took over 
the old established banking-house of 
Messrs. Reutter & Co., of La Chaux- 
de-Fonds and at the beginning of 1919 
the Bank du Locle, thus getting first 
class connections in the centres of the 
watch-making industry. 

The steady growth of the bank is 
best shown by the following table, com- 
parison of capital, reserves, deposits, 
assets and profits on the dates named: 


in thousand francs 


Year 

ending 

Dec, Re- De- Total Net 

51 Capital serves posits Assets Profits 

1872 6,000 82 4,431 35,305 242 

1897 35,000 9,341 70,877 157,162 3,201 

1905 50,000 13,002 172,389 303,275 3,971 

1918 82,000 31,000 824,520 1,047,706 11,671 
There is an active market in the 


corporation’s shares on the four lead- 
ing Swiss Bourses: Basle, Zurich, 
Geneva and Lausanne. 

According to the Articles of Associa- 
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Board Room Head Office Swiss Bank Corporation 





tion (Art. 2), the principal object of 


the Swiss Bank Corporation is thus 
defined: ‘The object of the Company 
embraces the conduct of all kinds of 
banking and commercial business, as 
well as of transportation, building and 
industrial enterprises.” 





Basle Office Swiss Bank Corporation 
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The ordinary general meeting of the 
corporation generally takes place in 
March or April. 

The yearly profits available are ap- 
propriated as follows (Art. 36 of the 
Statutes): 1. No less than five per 
cent. to be transferred to the Reserve 
Fund until it has reached ten per cent. 
of the share-capital. 2. Five per cent. 
as dividend to shareholders (first part 
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in profits). 3. The balance is divided 
as to ten per cent. to the Board and 
ninety per cent. to be decided upon by 
the General Meeting (additional. divi- 
dend, reserves, etc.). 

The aggregate reserves now repre- 
sent 31 per cent. of the total capital 
paid-up, now fr. 100,000,000 divided 
into 200,000 shares bearing a nominal 
value of fr. 500. 
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[TH reconstruction in France in 

full swing and with business 
and financial conditions growing more 
encouraging daily, the entire country is 
experiencing an economic and physical 
recovery from the drain of war more 
rapid than is generally realized, accord- 
ing to recent statistics and information 
presented in the booklet “Greater 
France,” just issued by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. Follow- 
ing a detailed resume of the progress 
that has already been made toward the 
reconstruction of industry and com- 
merce of France as a whole, the booklet 
treats separately the phenomenal growth 
in importance of the three leading cities 
of Southern France—Bordeaux, Lyons 
and Marseilles. 

In part, the publication says: 
“France, instead of idling, as some ob- 
servers have reported after a cursory 
survey of the country, has accomplished 
in the last year so stupendous a task 
that one marvels how the work has been 
done. Seventy-six thousand structures 
had been erected or repaired by the 
end of August, 1919, and 60,000 addi- 
tional buildings were then under con- 
struction. About 550,000 buildings were 
destroyed or damaged during the war. 
In the same period, 89 per cent. of 
the destroyed railroad trackage had 
been rebuilt, an area of 1,500 square 
miles of shell-riddled, tillable land 
cleared up, 80,000,000 cubic yards of 
trenches filled, 991,000 refugees re- 
turned to their homes, 5,000 schools 
reopened, and 3,872 civic communities 
reorganized. 


Greater France ’ 





’ 


“The French people have made sur- 
prising progress in the period since 
the armistice in readjusting industry to 
a peace basis. As early as February, 
1919, the Minister of Industrial Recon- 
struction reported that out of a total 
of 1,700,000 employes occupied on No- 
vember 11, 1918, in a group of govern- 
ment and private plants, 1,300,000 were 
already engaged in peace-time pursuits. 
A later investigation conducted in 1,986 
industrial plants in the occupied area 
employing more than 20 workmen each, 
shows that by November 1, 1919, a 
total of 1,385 establishments had re- 
sumed operation. By November 15, 
1919, the government had made ad- 
vances in excess of 3,000,000,000 francs 
to the industrial interests of this region 
for the reconstruction of their factories, 
and the budget for 1920 provides for 
the expenditure of nearly 5,000,000,000 
frances during the first quarter for the 
same purpose. 

“During 1920 France will need 
about $650,000,000 worth of foodstuffs 
and raw materials, as follows: Food- 
stuffs, $150,000,000; cotton, $200,000,- 
000; copper, $70,000,000 ; oil, $75,000,- 
000; chemicals, tobacco, metallurgic 
products, fuel, oil and coal, $150,000,- 
000. A great proportion of these needs 
will be filled by French colonies, while 
the manufacturing capacity of France 
will require new outlets, so that these 
colonial professions will undoubtedly 
play a most important part in the de- 
velopment of French industry.’’ 
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Main Banking Room, Ouachita National Bank, Monroe, La. Marked by its impressive distinction in 
artistic features as well as in its practical arrangements. 
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The building is now in course of con- 


struction by the Underwood Contracting Corporation, New Orleans 


Buildings That Build Business 
By Neil McNeff 


HERE is not a banker in the coun- 
try who is not “all ears” when any 
one can suggest a legitimate way for 
increasing business and getting new ac- 
counts. Within the last few years banks 
have awakened to the value of con- 
structive advertising—advertising that 
“sells” the services and accommodations 
of the banks in the same fashion that it 
sells high-priced motor cars or low- 
priced soap. It is all evidence of awak- 
ening on the part of bankers to the 
hidden opportunities they have; in 
realizing that they have something to 
advertise beyond a statement of their 
resources and a list of the personnel. 
“Boiled down to one word, however,” 
declares H. T. Underwood, president 
of the Underwood Contracting Corpora- 
tion of New Orleans, “the one super- 
factor that banks must create is CON- 
FIDENCE. A bank may be stronger 
than it looks, but it would be hard to 
convince the 10,000 John Joneses who 
deposit a few dollars a week (and who, 
in sufficient numbers, are the best kind 
of customers), that a bank which does 
not look strong—is strong.” 
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As evidence that many bankers agree 
with this theory Mr. Underwood came 
to New York recently, with contracts 
to build and equip new structures for 
southern banks calling for an expendi- 
ture of more than a million dollars. 

The Ouachita National Bank of Mon- 
roe, La., had just awarded Mr. Under- 
wood’s organization the contract for a 
ten-story bank and office builling, which 
will embody both in the bank equipment 
and in the office portion the “last word” 
in scientific bank and structural plan- 
ning. 

Not to be outdone in the way of pro- 
viding up-to-the-minute quarters for its 
customers, the First National Bank of 
Crowley, La., contracted with Mr. Un- 
derwood for a new seven-story bank and 
office building. Among the other work 
entrusted to Mr. Underwood, is an ex- 
tensive equipment contract for the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Fort 
Worth, Tex., and alterations and im- 
provements to the Corsicana National 
Bank of Corsicana, Tex. 

Mr. Underwood is among this coun- 
try’s leading specialists in the bank 
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This new building for the First National Bank, Crow- 
ley, La., is now being erected by the Underwood 
Contracting Corporation. It will be Crowley’s 
first skyscraper 


building field and for many years he 
has been an interested observer of the 
changes that have taken place in the 
field of bank planning and equipment. 
He recalls the time, not so far in the 
past, when a banker in the compara- 
tively small towns felt that a room al- 
most entirely surrounded by counter- 
screens meant good banking quarters. 
The convenience of the patrons had 
little or nothing to do with the mat- 
ter. The arrangement and equipment 
of the cages, the providing of mechan- 
ical devices, scientific filing cabinets, 
modern vault and truck equipment,—all 
of these things were all right for the 
big banks in the large cities, but some- 
thing in the nature of extravagance for 
the smaller banks. 

“It is only in the last dozen years 
that banks, particularly those in small 
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towns, have been planned and built 
with any degree of efficiency,” declares 
Mr. Underwood. “Yet, no kind of 
building work calls for greater skill. It 
did seem to be a fairly simple matter: 
A certain number of cages for the tell- 
ers, space for the officers, a room some 
place for the bookkeepers and the other 
employes; perhaps a safe deposit room. 
A bank used to be a hard place to get 
into; there was no note of welcome; 
nothing of cheerfulness, nothing of com- 
fort or convenience, and little or no at- 
tempt at scientific arrangement. 

“Nowadays, it is recognized that a 
bank’s primary function is to render a 
service, particularly a service to its cus- 
tomers. To render that service in the 
best possible manner, it is necessary 
that the banking room be laid out scien- 
tifically. The problems of the bank 
building, while seemingly simple, are 
indeed intricate, and the proper ar- 
rangement of space, logical placing of 
departments and apportioning of space, 
call for an order of architectural and 
constructive intelligence that can only 
come from specialization in bank build- 
ing work. 

“Then, the philosophy of ‘putting on 
a good front’ is applicable to a bank as 
well as toa man. I might say it is even 
more so. A man at least can retire from 
sight part of the time, but even the 
darkness of night cannot completely 
hide a bank building. And people are 
impressed by external appearances. 
Bank depositors like to be proud of 
their bank. They can only be proud of 
a bank that presents to the passer-by an 
appearance of strength and dignity. A 
bank building need not necessarily be 
monumental, but whatever the outlay of 
money for a building, the exterior 
should be correct architecturally and of- 
fer a pleasing appearance, one that 
signifies solidity, conservatism. 

“Go into any town! Look at the 
bank buildings! You won’t have to ask 
for a statement of resources to deter- 
mine which bank has the most deposi- 
tors, the largest surplus and the leading 
position. Unless the bank is poorly 
located, has an unpopular personnel, or 
there be some other extraneous reason, 
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the bank that has the best building, the 
most efficient quarters, will be the 
leader. 

“This statement is not a mere con- 
jecture. It is proved by actual figures 
that new buildings with up-to-date 
quarters will act almost at once to in- 
crease a bank’s deposits and popularize 
the bank in the mind of the public. 

“No evidence is better than direct 
testimony so let us consider the reports 
from a few bankers who were requested 
to state whether the new buildings they 
had built within the year had any ef- 
fects on deposits, and if so to what 
extent: The answers follow: 

No. 1. New building cost one-half 
million dollars. Deposits increased 
$3,000,000; had been $6,500,000, now 
were $9,500,000. 





Ouachita National Bank, Monroe, La., a bank build- 
ing in one of our smaller cities that in the beauty 
of its architecture equals the best structure in 


any community. It is now being built 
‘by the Underwood Contracting 
Corporation. 
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H, T. UNDERWOOD 


President Underwood Contracting Corporation, 
New Orleans 


No. 2. $6,000,000 increase in de- 
posits; 100 per cent. growth from 
$6,000,000 to $12,000,000. 


No. 3. Deposits increased $1,500,- 
000. 
No. 4. Forty per cent. increase. 


“All of the banks gave a large 
measure of credit to the fact of having 
new, up-to-date quarters. One banker 
declared that the value of his new 
building could not be estimated in dol- 
lars and cents and that the new build- 
ing was the best advertisement the bank 
could have.” 

The Underwood Contracting Corpo- 
ration specializes in bank construction 
and equipment. It is a southern con- 
cern, confining its activities to that sec- 
tion of the country. 

It is just one year now since Mr. Un- 
derwood organized his company and 
established headquarters in New Or- 
leans. And in one year he has not only 
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placed his company on a sound footing 
but has a volume of work under way 
and in prospect of which any building 
concern would be proud. 

Heretofore the bankers in this ter- 
ritory felt it advisable when planning 
to build or remodel a bank building to 
call upon specialists in the North. This 
is not intended to mean that the South 
has not had architects and builders of 
real ability. It simply means that the 
planning of a banking room, together 
with its equipment, calls for the services 
of experts specializing in this particular 
class of work. 

So despite their desire to have their 
work"done by local concerns, southern 
bankers and architects have been accus- 
tomed to go to New York and Chicago 
and other northern cities to obtain this 
service. 

The Underwood Contracting Corpo- 
ration as a corporate entity is new. 
But its president, H. T. Underwood, is 
known to practically every banker in 
the South. His experience in the field 
of bank planning, equipment and con- 
struction, has been most thorough. 

First of all, Mr. Underwood is an 
architect himself, having studied his 
profession in the offices of some of New 
York’s leading architects. Almost from 
the beginning of his career he was at- 
tracted to the possibilities of scientific 
bank planning and he entered the em- 
ploy of one of the foremost bank build- 
ing organizations in the country. After 
superintending the construction of sev- 
eral important bank buildings, he was 
given charge of the estimating and pur- 
chasing department. This position gave 
him a thorough understanding of ma- 
terials, equipment and devices of all 
kinds, as well as of basic values. 

Mr. Underwood’s next step was as 
southern sales representative of one of 
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the largest bank building organizations 
in the country. In this way he not only 
gained the acquaintance of the bankers 
of the South, but won their friendship 
by his never failing courtesy and 
through his constant spirit of helpful- 
ness. 

It was on the advice of some of his 
banker friends that Mr. Underwood 
decided to form his own building organ- 
ization in the South. He felt sure that 
the South was of sufficient and growing 
importance to support a concern spe- 
cializing in bank building work. A 
thorough canvass of the situation con- 
vinced him of the soundness of his plan. 

So confident was he that the South 
was due for its greatest period of de- 
velopment and expansion, that while 
the war was still raging in Europe and 
building here was at an absolute stand- 
still, Mr. Underwood formed his organ- 
ization, incorporated it, and established 
headquarters in the Canal Bank Build- 
ing in New Orleans. He sent out an- 
nouncements early in 1919, and the re- 
sponse he received was far beyond his 
most optimistic expectations. 

The Underwood Contracting Corpo- 
ration in less than a year has proved 
that the South is ready to respond to 
a new service that is backed by intelli- 
gent experts. Mr. Underwood’s organ- 
ization is composed of building and 
bank equipment specialists equal to 
those of the best firms in the country. 
Its operations extend from the erection 
of large buildings to alteration work 
and to furnishing and installing equip- 
ment. 

For a new but not unknown organ- 
ization, the volume of work under con- 
tract speaks eloquently of the recep- 
tion accorded Mr. Underwood's enter- 
prise by the bankers of the South. 
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O business is more personal 


than banking. 
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==ii HIS remodeled banking room of the 
Mechanics Savings Bank, Lowell, 

Mass., is a good example of what 

can be done in the improvement of banking 
quarters where space is limited. Finished with 
Tavernelle Rose Marble and Statuary Bronze, 
it makes a most attractive banking room for 


a small bank. 


Thomas M. James, Architect 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 




















Review of the Month 


Trade Conditions Throughout the Nation as Compiled for the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin 


HILE Federal Reserve Agents in 

W their reports as to business con- 

ditions and the outlook for trade 
forecast the continuance of an active de- 
mand for products, the situation in some 
districts is such as to raise questions and 
to lead to predictions of possible reduction 
in business activity and in _ prosperity. 
There is in many sections of the country 
indication of some alteration in outlook and 
a disposition on the part of the customer 
to use more care, and judgment in his pur- 
chases. No increase in labor unrest is ob- 
servable, but in some districts a continua- 
tion of underproduction or limitation of 
production is encountered. 

In District No. 1 (Boston) the Federal 
Reserve Agent reports that “it seems clear 
not only that commodities are finding their 
way to the counters of the retail merchant 
with increasing facility, but that the shelves 
of the latter are, in general, being stocked 
to capacity and merchants are buying more 
and more cautiously from month to month, 
willing to take chances which they would 
not risk a few months ago, on deliveries; 
and though they may not yet have actually 
observed any appreciable falling off in the 
purchasing activities of the public, they are 
becoming increasingly conscious that the 
inevitable time of forced retrenchment is 
approaching nearer and nearer.” 

From District No. 3 (Philadelphia) it is 
reported that there is a brisk demand for 
manufactures of all kinds but that the 
danger of further price advances is well 
recognized, “There cannot be any long 
continuation of price advances combined 
with increased purchasing, unless produc- 
tion can at the same time be made larger,” 
says the report, Foreign trade conditions 
are making themselves felt in a practical 
way, sundry prices weakening as a result 
of the decline in sterling. In District No. 
4 (Cleveland) the Federal Reserve Agent, 
while calling attention to the restriction 
of output as a general evil, and while fear- 
ing the continuation of high prices as the 
result of underproduction, states that there 
is a beginning on the part of employees 
to recognize that the volume of production 
is a vital question. The opinion is expressed 
that extravagant purchasing will continue 
for some time, although the reports of 


dealers indicate an opposite view. No 
ground for actual pessimism is to be noted. 
In District No. 5 (Richmond) “the new 
year has opened prosperously, with no in- 
dications of any general business curtail- 
ment.” There is, however, a distrust of 
future prices and retailers are showing a 
conservative tendency, In District No, 6 
(Atlanta) observations similar to those re- 
ported from the Cleveland District are pre- 
sented. The need of increased production 
is recognized and it is stated that “the bet- 
terment of prevailing conditions rests large- 
ly with the general public, and especially 
with labor.” The outlook for agricultural 
development is good. In District No. 7 
(Chicago) “it is not surprising that the 
tone of replies to inquiries concerning busi- 
ness conditions in the middle west should 
reflect more or less apprehension of a pe- 
riod of business depression.” This is said 
said to be particularly noticeable in the ad- 
vices received from producing centers. In 
District No. 8 (St, Louis) active business 
in practically every line is reported, al- 
though “during the past few weeks several 
disturbing factors have tended to lessen its 
volume from the high level of January.” 
Possible price reductions are foreseen and 
buyers are limiting their purchases, yet 
there is “a feeling of optimism” among most 
business men. The buying power of the 
public shows “little diminution.” In District 
No. 9 (Minneapolis) unfavorable transpor- 
tation conditions have tended to limit the 
activity of business, but the agricultural 
outlook is good and sales of farm imple- 
ments are active. Collections are satisfac- 
tory. In District No. 10 (Kansas City) 
“the volume of mercantile trade in the 
month of January * * * was about 
forty per cent, greater in amount of money 
than that of January, 1919, and about the 
same * * * jn quantity of merchan- 
dise.” Some lines of business have declined 
in activity, but building operations have 
enormously increased and there is an effort 
to pay off war indebtedness. In District 
No. 11 (Dallas) January business condi- 
tions “reflect a moderate net gain * * * 
as contrasted with the situation a year ago.” 
Agricultural prospects are favorable and 
the volume of mercantile trade was slightly 
better than that of January 1919. In Dis- 
trict No. 12 (San Francisco) planting con- 
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ditions are not as good as they should be. 
There is much activity in business, unem- 
ployment is nominal, strikes are at a mini- 
mum, and the prospects are good in spite 
of somewhat unfavorable agricultural con- 
ditions. 

Throughout practically all the reports 
runs a recognition of the existence of an 
overstrained condition of credit and of some 
continued tendency toward speculative op- 
erations, while high living costs and the up- 
ward movement of prices have apparently 
not been checked, notwithstanding the de- 
crease in prices of some classes of goods 
and a tendency toward restricted trade in 
specified lines, Interest rates are high and 
rising’ in most places, while banks are ex- 
ercising a greater degree of discrimination 
and judgment in complying with the de- 
mands of their customers. February has 
witnessed a beginning of active preparation 
for the coming agricultural season particu- 
larly in the South and Southwest and on 
the Pacific Coast, In District No. 6 (At- 
lanta) preparation for the new crops has 
been somewhat retarded by weather condi- 
tions and cotton acreage cannot as yet be 
forecast with accuracy, although it will 
probably be reduced as compared with last 
year. Small grain has been somewhat dam- 
aged by wet weather along the Atlantic 
Coast. The fruit and vegetable crop gath- 
ered during the past few months has been 
very satisfactory, although prices for some 
classes of fruit have been disappointing. 
In District No. 11 (Dallas) little winter 
plowing has been done and preparation for 
the staple crops is three or four weeks be- 
hind. The South Texas rice crop. which 
has just been completed is the most profit- 
able ever grown, Truck products are mov- 
ing to market in large volume and at good 
prices. In District No. 10 (Kansas City) 
conditions have been ideal for work out of 
doors, The ground has been in excellent 
condition for plowing and the weather was 
favorable for winter grain crops. The corn 
acreage will be largely in excess of last 
year. In District No. 9 (Minneapolis) the 
season is still too early to forecast condi- 
tions. On the Pacific Coast the germina- 
tion of grains has been. slow, although in 
Oregon and Washington autumn wheat is 
wintering well. While the information is 
not yet sufficiently complete or the season 
sufficiently far advanced to furnish con- 
clusive facts, the prospects are evidently 
regarded as entirely favorable. Practically 
throughout the country the problem of ag- 
ricultural labor, both as to amount and 
cost, is regarded as one of unprecedented 
difficulty. The high wages offered in the 
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cities have attracted many farm workers 
from the land, and as a result decreased 
production in various sections can scarcely 
be avoided. , 

Farm animals in most parts of the coun- 
try are reported as wintering in exception- 
ally good condition, In Texas there was - 
an increase of 836,000 head of live stock 
from 1918 to 1919. The sheep industry in 
West Texas has the best prospects ever 
known. In District No. 10 (Kansas City) 
live stock has been reported in thriving 
condition with less disease among animals 
than for some time. There is a problem 
in the northwest section of the district in 
restocking the ranges, but prospects are 
good for a large crop during the current 
year. On farms there has been a decrease 
in the number of animals available, amount- 
ing to about 7,1 per cent. since January, 
1919. Some falling off in sheep has oc- 
curred in Colorado and Wyoming, but in 
the eastern part of the district sheep have 
increased from two to ten per cent, the 
increase being especially noticeable in Kan- 
sas, Declines are reported in the holdings 
of hogs. On the Pacific Coast, in spite of 
hay shortage and high prices for feed, cat- 
tle are wintering well and the quantity of 
live stock on farms in the district is ap- 
proximately the same as on January 1, 1919. 
Arrivals at the six markets in District No. 
10 (Kansas City) in January were 37,006 
cars as compared with 37,694 cars in De- 
cember and 44,134 cars in January, 1919. 
There was a decline of 12.7 per cent, in 
cattle receipts as compared with the De- 
cember record, and of 14.9 per cent, as 
compared with the receipts in January of 
last year, while 12.7 per cent. more hogs 
arrived in January than in December, but 
the January total fell thirty per cent. short 
of the receipts in January, 1919. Fewer 
sheep came to the markets in January than 
in December, but the January total was 
14.4 per cent, larger than a year ago. In 
District No, 7 (Chicago) it has been found 
that receipts of live stock at the principal 
markets during January show a decrease 
of nineteen per cent. as compared with the 
corresponding month of last year. Prices 
for cattle, beef and mutton declined com- 
pared with a year ago, while sheep and 
young lamb increased in price. There was 
a falling off of fifteen per cent. in hog 
receipts and a decrease in the price of 
live hogs. In Kansas City steers were about 
$1.50 lower than a year ago, while feeder 
cattle were $1.50 to $2.50 lower. Lambs 
and calves maintained fairly high pric*s. 
Both in District 10 (Kansas City) and Dis- 
trict 7 (Chicago) it is noted that meat 
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packing operations have been materially 
slowed down on account of the export situa- 
tion. 

Arrivals of wheat have been smaller both 
in District No. 10 (Kansas City) and Dis- 
trict No. 9 (Minneapolis), as well as in 
District No. 7 (Chicago), This has been 
partly due to difficulties of transportation. 
Inability to ship accumulated stocks from 
the elevators in the northwest has prevented 
grain from moving. In District No. 10 
(Kansas City), although such difficulties 
have been smaller, the arrivals of wheat at 
principal markets were about fifteen per 
cent. less than in December, but about three 
times as great as in January, 1919. Much 
grain is now being held on the farms for 
higher prices. Activity at the principal 
flour milling centers has declined in District 
No. 10 (Kansas City) on account of the 
car shortage, while the same is true in Dis- 
trict No. 9 (Minneapolis) and elsewhere. 
Wheat flour production in January, 1920, 
was, however, 13,005,000 barrels as against 
10,593,000 barrels a year earlier. This con- 
tinues the upward movement in the output 
of fiour already noted in the February issue 
of the Bulletin, 


The demand for iron and steel continues 
to be vigorous and many mills are sold far 
ahead. In District No. 4 (Cleveland) it is 
reported that pig iron buying during the 
past four or five weeks has been in “tre- 
mendous volume,” and it is estimated by 
trade authorities that total sales during 
that period exceeded 1,000,000 tons. Con- 
sumers have bought ahead up to January 
1, 1921. The advance in pig iron prices 
has ranged from $3 to $6 a ton, The Lake 
Superior iron ore market for the season 
1920 has opened at an advance of $1 a ton. 
Predictions are now being made of a sea- 
son’s movement of 60,000,000 tons. The 
unfilled orders of the United States Steel 
Corporation for January were 9,285,441, 
corresponding to an index number of 176, 
while for January, 1919, they were 6,684,268, 
corresponding to an index number of 127, 
Pig iron production was 3,015,181 tons for 
January, as against 3,302,260 tons for Janu- 
ary, 1919, the corresponding index numbers 
being 130 and 143 respectively. In District 
No. 3 (Philadelphia) demand for iron and 
steel has been exceptionally heavy and 
manufacturers were recently operating to 
capacity. Weather difficulties have lately 
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retarded their production and fuel shortage 
has been troublesome. Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia No, 2x pig iron a year ago was $36.15 
a ton but is now $45.35 a ton, All derived 
products of steel, including sheets, tin 
plates, bars, pipe, tubes, etc. have advanced 
very greatly in price. The demand for 
chain has been especially heavy, but prices 
have not advanced as rapidly as elsewhere. 
Sheet steel for use in automobile manufac- 
turing has been in strong demand and the 
prices show an increase of $21.00 per ton 
as compared with a year ago. In District 
No, 6 (Atlanta) there is great activity in 
the iron and steel industry and pig iron 
is selling from $40.00 to $43.00 per ton, 
with no accumulation of stocks. The pro- 
duction for January, 1920, was slightly 
larger than for December, 1919. 

Coal production is reported by District 
No. 3 (Philadelphia) to have been 86,200,- 
000 tons of anthracite in 1919, as compared 
with 98,826,084 tons in 1918. In January 
shipments for the nine anthracite carrying 
roads were 5,713,319 tons as compared with 
5,638,383 tons in January, 1919. The latter 
part of January and the first few weeks 
in February have been characterized by 
weather which has restricted production 
and the movement of cars, Shippers of coal 
have been embarrassed by having their 
money tied up in coal that has been con- 
fiscated. The bituminous output for Janu- 
ary, 1920, is reported as 49,419,000 tons, 
corresponding to an index number of 133, 
as compared with 41,485,000 tons, or an in- 
dex number of 112, in January, 1919, The 
index number of coke for January was 76, 
shipments. being 1,982,000 tons, while for 
January, 1919, the index number was 92, 
with shipments 2,401,967 tons. In District 
No. 4 (Cleveland) it is reported that coal 
is going forward from the upper lake ports 
as fast as the railroads can handle it, and 
stocks will be low all around at the open- 
ing of the shipping season. 

Petroleum production in the Kansas and 
Oklahoma fields for January was somewhat 
over 10,000.000 barrels,- or about the same 
as for December. This was a gain of nine- 
ty-six per cent. over January, 1919, In 
Wyoming and Colorado current monthly 
figures are not obtainable, but reports in- 
dicate a good January output. The Wyom- 
ing production for 1919 averaged 1,147,750 
barrels per month, There has been a de- 
crease in stored stocks of petroleum, while 
a slight increase in the monthly production 
has taken place. A tendency to substitute 
oil for coal throughout the country is pro- 
ceeding and increasingly severe drafts are 
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being made upon the accumulated stocks of 
the product. 

General manufacturing is very active all 
over the country, but in textiles there has 
been some decline as compared with De- 
cember. In District No. 3 (Philadelphia) 
the demand for raw cotton has fallen off 
because mills are well supplied. A conser- 
vative policy as to purchases of raw mate- 
rial is being pursued. Cotton yarn manu- 
facturers are well sold ahead and are bring- 
ing their mill production nearer to capacity, 
although there has been a slight falling 
off in the past thirty days, Prices are 
higher to-day than they were a year ago by 
about one hundred per cent. in some cases. 
In district No. 1 (Boston) there is a dis- 
inclination on the part of mills to lay in 
raw material. The domestic yarn market 
is quiet and there is an “abundant tend- 
ency to caution.” Cotton fabrics, including 
the fine grades, have lately been in less de- 
mand. There is a conviction that “prices 
have at last attained their maximum.” Cot- 
ton goods manufacturers are running at ca- 
pacity and export demand is fairly strong, 
while opinion as to prices is divided, some 
manufacturers believing that the peak has 
been reached. 

Raw wool supplies of the finer grades are 
insufficient and little is being offered in 
the market, Woolen yarn manufacturers 
report an excellent demand and are operat- 
ing their plants to capacity when they can 
get the labor. 

Finished goods manufacturers in District 
No. 3 (Philadelphia) find their products so 
much in demand that they are obliged to 
allot the output among their customers, 
Good business is expected. In District No. 
1 (Boston), woolen mills are running to 
their full capacity and claim to have no 
surplus of manufactured goods. Deliveries 
are being made promptly and there is some 
overproduction of overcoatings. The dress 
goods market is quiet. 

Wholesale trade conditions are reported 
prosperous almost throughout the country. 
Wholesale dry goods houses in St. Louis 
say that their sales in January, 1920, were 
in many instances larger by one hundred 
per cent. than in January, 1919. Their busi- 
ness was also larger than in December. The 
retail stocks are reported to be depleted. 
In Chicago, mercantile stocks are at a low 
ebb and wholesalers state that the decline 
in foreign trade has apparently not affect- 
ed them much. Some jobbers report the 
largest bookings in the history of their busi- 
ness. They do not anticipate any decline 
in orders. Similar conditions obtain in 
many parts of the country. In shoe manu- 
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facturing producers have received heavy or- 
ders, but there is a dullness in the leather 
market, while the reduction of exports is 
believed likely to forecast a cut in prices 
to consumers. The demand for good grade 
of shoes, regardless of price, seems to con- 
tinue. In the leather field sole leather con- 
tinues dull and weak, while prices are not 
much changed. Declining quotations for 
hides have brought no corresponding move- 
ment in leather. Shoe price lists for the 
new season are higher than ever, 

In spite of exceedingly high costs of 
building material, the intense shortage of 
accommodations is causing a great growth 
in building operations in many parts of the 
country. On the Pacific Coast an increase 
of nearly thirty per cent. is noted as com- 
pared with December, while as compared 
with January of last year permits issued are 
nearly four times as great. 

In the Southwest an even larger ratio of 
increase has been noted. On the basis >f 
incomplete statistics, District No. 10 (Kan- 
sas City) reports a relative increase of 467 
per cent. during the past year, while Dis- 
trict No, 11 (Dallas) reports 839 per cent. 
Great building expansion in 1920 in the 
Southwestern part of the country is accord- 


ingly anticipated. In the Middle West per- 
mits issued have been far in excess of the 
corresponding month last year, In_ the 
East and Northeast, where the movement 
toward increased building started perhaps 
earlier than it did in other parts of the 
country, the growth is not always so notice- 
able, relatively speaking, but the activity is 
still considerably on the increase. Difficulty 
in obtaining deliveries of building materials 
have been severe. Scarcity of cars has pre- 
vented the movement of lumber and heavy 
building materials, and the effect of this 
situation will be to restrict the early spring 
progress in construction. 

Labor conditions are quite generally re- 
ported throughout the country as being in 
fairly stable position. The most unfavor- 
able aspect of the labor outlook is the ten- 
dency reported from various districts to- 
ward restriction of output. Even in those 
cases, however, where this tendency is noted, 
the opinion is occasionally expressed that 
the effect of the restrictive policy in injur- 
ing those who practice it is beginning to be 
better understood. Scarcity of labor is 
noted in many districts, particularly in the 
agricultural regions, and as a result reduc- 
tion in the acreage of farms and the output 
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in some manufacturing lines is foreseen. 
An especially acute situation in farm labor 
is reported from the Southwest, In the 
Eastern manufacturing district notable in- 
creases in the number of men employed 
and in the advance of factories toward ca- 
pacity production have occurred. In some 
specialized industries, however, either 
strikes or shortage of raw material have 
led to restriction of output, although such 
interferences have not been extensive, Many 
plants which during the war were not able 


to bring more than a substantial percentage 
of their machinery into active operation 
have succeeded in getting much closer to 


total activity. It is noted, however, that 
even those plants which are running at full 
capacity are in some instances unable to 
turn out as much as in prewar days. From 
Cleveland it is reported that one large em- 
ployer of labor finds that while the numer- 
ical strength of his staff has increased 
eleven per cent., the augmented force is pro- 
ducing fourteen per cent. less than the old 
force. On the Pacific Coast labor has been 
fully employed, and unemploymert during 
the winter months has been purely nominal. 
A fairly extensive telephone strike recently 
occurred, but apparently has not enlisted 
the support of a very large proportion of 
those subject to it. 

During the month of February there was 
a continuation of the heavy demand for 
funds which had _ been’ characteristic 
throughout the country for more than ninety 
days, Advances in rates of interest, both 
for call and time money, and for commer- 
cial-paper, carried the general cost of loan 
funds up to a figure probably in advance of 
any that had been recognized in the United 
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INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


States for some years past. Coincident with 
these advances in the cost of loan funds was 
a decline in the quotation of the best in- 
vestment securities, while on the whole a 
shrinkage or contraction in the volume of 
trading in all classes of securities through- 
out the country was observed, 

There is evidence that financial and 
banking authorities all over the country 
are looking more seriously to the general 
situation in credit and are beginning to urge 
the adoption of conservative policies. For- 
eign exchange has suffered a collapse which 
carried rates down to the lowest level thus 
far recorded early in the month, after which 
recovery took place, Predicted reduction of 
exports has not been borne out by the 
Government figures for January, which 
show an advance over December amounting 
to about $50,000,000. A material cut in 
the amount of credit available for support 
of exportation is taking place. 

The general prospects at the close of 
February are favorable to an active, pros- 
perous spring season in the principal manu- 
facturing, wholesaling and retailing lines. 
Wages continue very high and labor in 
strong demand. Agricultural prospects are 
good and the curtailment in exports due to 
foreign exchange conditions, while undoubt- 
edly beginning to make itself felt, is be- 
lieved by many to be beneficial to the con- 
sumer rather than injurious. A tendency 
to resist the advance in prices and some in- 
crease in care in purchasing are regarded 
as favorable symptoms. The credit and 
money situation continues strained and 
there is a scarcity of funds for long and 
short term use, 
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Bank of the Manhattan Wa a, 
1799 Company 1920 


Effective March 29th—the Consolidation of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company and the Merchants’ Bank 
C7 hundred and twenty-one years of banking progress are symbolized in the merger of 


these two great Houses—famed throughout the world for their long and honorable 
career of sound banking in behalf of commerce and industry. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company was established in 1799, with a capital of $2,000,000; 
the Merchants’ Bank in 1803, with a capital of $1,250,000. 

Today, the capital, surplus and undivided profits of the consolidated Institution is about 
$20,000,000, and its total resources more than $200,000,000. 

Though founded under the auspices of men so diverse in opinion as Aaron Burr and Alexander 
Hamilton, these two Banks from the first found common ground in the same conservative bank- 
ing principles—the same ideals of progressive service to the City and the Nation. 

So long ago as 1918, the Bank of the Manhattan Company acquired the Bank of the Me- 
tropolis—thereby enlarging its facilities by an established office on Union Square. In January, 
1920, it acquired also the Bank of Long Island, with its offices in Long Island City, Jamaica, 
and eleven other industrial centers of Queens County. 

By the merger now completed, each constituent Bank finds in the other the necessary com- 
plement for a new era of progressive service—ensuring to the clients of the enlarged Bank of 
the Manhattan Company a still higher usefulness, under the personal direction of the same 
Officers as before the consolidation. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 
40 Wall Street 


STEPHEN BAKER RAYMOND E. JONES 
President First Vice-President 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
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MICHAEL FRIEDSAM ARTHUR G. MEYER CARL F. STURHAHN 
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Economic Conditions in the Eastern States 


ized by two events of exceptional 

importance in the financial world— 
the return of the railways to their owners 
and the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case against the United 
States Steel Corporation, 

As to the first of these events, it will 
require considerable time to ascertain 
whether or not the railways under private 
operation will regain the efficiency that 
they at a former period displayed, For- 
tunately, the present disposition of those 
engaged in railway iabor seems to be in 
favor of giving the new arrangement a 
fair trial. If this inclination persists and 
is supplemented by a like spirit of coépera- 
tion with the roads on the part of the peo- 
ple and the Federal and State authorities, 
it may be expected that American railways 
will before very long show signs of their 
customary efficiency. 

So far as one may interpret the decision 
in the Steel Corporation case, it seems to 
warrant the conclusion that only such com- 
binations of capital and enterprise as do 
not constitute unlawful monopolies acting 
in restraint of trade, and that do not offend 
against public policy, can be assured of 
immunity against legal dissolution. The 
decision takes note of the changed condi- 
tions in industry, and finds no warrant in 
the constitution and operations of the 
United States Steel Corporation for seeking 
to restore the conditions of twenty years 
ago, 

While this view of the matter may be 
taken as indicating a more liberal spirit 
than has heretofore prevailed toward large 
business aggregations, it is not considered 
as justifying the belief that the Government 
will take a like lenient attitude toward big 
corporations that constitute a virtual mo- 
nopoly or whose practices are more open 
to criticism than those of the Steel Cor- 
poration seem to have been. In other words, 
that the great trusts have to be constantly 
on their good behavior if they would es- 
cape the heavy hand of the Government. 

Another court decision has given no small 
satisfaction in business circles—the exemp- 
tion of stock dividends from the income 
tax. Incidentally, this recalls that the 
whole subject of taxation is undergoing a 
very sharp scrutiny on the part of large 
manufacturing and financial interests. It 
is regarded as essential to business pros- 
perity and to any marked reduction in the 


T= past month has been character- 


cost of living that there shall be a curtail- 
ment of public expenditures which will 
make a lowering of taxation possible, and _ 
also that some of the excess profits tax 
must be taken off if the capital investment 
fund of the country is not to undergo a 
serious impairment. Suggestions are being 
made and regarded with some approval to 
place a tax upon all sales as a means of 
making good the loss in revenue which a 
reduction of the excess profits tax would en- 
tail, 

While, following the admonitions of the 
Federal Reserve Board, attempts are be- 
ing made to curtail banking credits, these 
attempts thus far have not been very suc- 
cessful. The intrinsic soundness of the 
policy of shortening credits at this time 
does not appear to be in dispute, but the 
application of this policy is encountering 
numerous obstacles, not the least of which 
is the as yet unchecked propensity for lib- 
eral expenditures on the part of the people 
generally. As merchants and manufactur- 
ers find themselves hardly able to supply the 
demands for goods, it is not to be wondered 
at that the banks are continually under 
pressure to enlarge their credits. 

A slight improvement in the situation of 
foreign credits has followed upon the an- 
nouncement of the payment of a consider- 
able part of the Anglo-French bonds matur- 
ing next fall and the official statement 
coming from France that no expectation is 
entertained there of a cancelation of in- 
debtedness, and all that is asked for is ade- 
quate time for recuperation from the effects 
of the war, when all debts will be paid. 

In New York and throughout this section 
generally the housing situation has grown 
more acute with the progress of time, and 
now steps are being taken by public officials 
and commercial organizations for concerted 
action looking to the relief of the situation, 

The activity in general manufacturing and 
commercial lines heretofore noted does not 
appear to have abated in the least, and the 
outlook for the spring season is for con- 
tinued prosperity. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN 
NEW YORK ANNOUNCES 
APPOINTMENTS 


Harry S. Ronaldson has been appointed 
manager of the bond department of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York. 
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Mr, Ronaldson entered the employ of the 
bank in July, 1918, in the bond department. 
He was made assistant manager of the de- 
partment in June, 1919. 

J. Sylvester MacDermott and Harvey A. 
Strong have been appointed assistant man- 
‘agers of the department. 


WILLIAM A. GEHLE 


William A. Gehle has recently been ap- 
pointed office manager of MacQuoid & 
Coady, 14 Wall street, New York. For the 
past fifteen years Mr, Gehle has been asso- 
ciated with the Liberty National Bank and 
until recently had charge of the publicity 
and new business department. 


GURDEN EDWARDS 


The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York has announced the appointment of 
Gurden Edwards as manager of its service 
department. Mr. Edwards has been with 
the bank since July, 1918. He was formerly 
connected with the Associated Press, 

Mr. Edwards is a native of Oakland, 
Cal. He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of California with the class of 1907. 
During the war he was assistant manager 
of the press bureau of the Liberty Loan 
Committee of the Second Federal Reserve 
District, 

APPOINTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL 
BANK 


The directors of the Chemical National 
Bank have appointed Frank K. Houston, 
now vice-president of the First National 
Bank of St. Louis, as vice-president of that 
bank. 

Although one of the youngest senior bank 
officers in the United States, he has a broad 
acquaintance throughout the country, be- 
ing widely known as a speaker and writer 
on financial subject§, as well as an active 
participant in many state banking associa- 
tions and the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Houston is a native Tennesseean, was 
educated at Webb School and Vanderbilt 
University. Immediately upon his gradua- 
tion in 1904 he was elected secretary of the 
Tennessee Bankers Association, which posi- 
tion he was holding when called to an offi- 
cial position with the First National Bank 
of Nashville, of which F. O. Watts was then 
president, When Mr. Watts accepted the 
presidency of the Third National Bank in 
St. Louis, Mr. Houston went with him as 
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FRANK K. HOUSTON 
Vice-President Chemical National Bank, New York 


vice- 
now h ding a 
National Bank 
Mechanics- 


assistant cashier, later hecoming a 
president of the ‘Third, an 
similar rank with the Vlirst 
in St. Louis, into 
American and St, Louis Union Banks were 
recently merged, along with the Third Na- 
tional. 

During his seven years’ residence in St. 
Louis Mr. Houston has strongly entrenched 
himself in the business and social life of 
that city, being a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Noonday Club, the Ad- 
vertising Club, Rotary, University Club, St. 
Louis Country Club, and the Missouri Ath- 
letic Association, He is a graduate of the 
American Institute of Banking and organ- 
ized the Nashville, Tenn., chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking and was its 
first president. He has been prominently 
connected with Sigma Alpha Epsilon, one of 
the largest nationa! college fraternities. 
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NEW YORK COMMUNITY 
TRUST 


THE 


Announcement is made of the formation 
of the New York Community Trust, the 
scope of which is stated to be worldwide 
but “primarily in the interests of the in- 
habitants of the community comprising the 
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city of New York and its vicinity, regard- 
less of race, color or creed,” and having for 
its objects the encouragement of gifts, be- 
quests and trusts for the benefit of the com- 
munity and the application of progressive 
“and flexible methods in their administra- 
tion, 

The following purposes are enumerated in 
the announcement: 


(a) For assisting public educational, 
charitable or benevolent institutions, 
whether supported wholly or in part by pri- 
vate donations or by public taxation; 

(b) For promoting scientific research for 
the advancement of human knowledge and 
the alleviation of human suffering or the 
suffering of animals; 

(c) For the care of the sick, aged and 
helpless; 


(d) For the care of needy men, women 
and children; 

(e) For aiding in the reformation of (1) 
victims of narcotics, drugs and intoxicating 
liquors, (2) released inmates of penal and 
reformatory institutions, and (3) wayward 
or delinquent persons; 
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(f) For the improvement of living and 
working conditions; 

(g) For providing facilities for public 
recreation ; 

(h) For the encouragement of sanitation 
and measures for the prevention of disease; 

(j) For investigating or promoting the in- 
vestigation or of research into the causes 
of ignorance, poverty and vice, preventing 
the operation of such causes, and remedying 
or ameliorating the conditions resulting 
therefrom. 


In order to insure business management 
and provide for the safety of the principal 
of gifts made to the trust, the plan provides 
that the trust companies of the city and 
other banking institutions having trust 
power, shall act as trustees. In this con- 
nection the following trust companies have 
to date qualified to accept bequests: 

Equitable Trust Company, Columbia 
Trust Company, New York Trust Company, 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust Company, Irving 
Trust Company, Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company, Metropolitan Trust Company, 
Manufacturers Trust Company, Franklin 
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Trust Company, Kings County Trust Com- 
pany, Mercantile Trust Company, Fidelity 
Trust Company, American Trust Company, 
Hamilton Trust Company, Hudson Trust 
Company, Commercial Trust Company. 

Alvin W. Krech, president of the 
Equitable Trust Company has been elected 
chairman of the Trustees Committee and 
Frank J. Parsons, vice-president of the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company, 
acting director of the New York Community 
Trust, 

The community trust plan, upon careful 
study, presents many points of interest, but 
broadly stated, its objects may be summa- 
rized as follows: 


1. The preservation of the principal of 
charitable gifts. 

2. The prevention of obsolescence in chari- 
table gifts by making possible without court 
action, delay or expense, the transfer of the 
income of a fund from a charity which has 
outlived its usefulness, to some active pub- 
lic benevolence whose scope shall be as near- 
ly as possible within the original desires of 
the donor. 

8. The creation of a stronger and better 
community feeling and the attainment of 
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broad community purposes through the use 
of the unrestricted income from gifts, both 
large and small. 

4, The securing for established charities 
and for investigation and research, of funds 
which might not otherwise be obtainable, 

5. The assurance of the donors, to the 
charity, and to the public, of the highest 
degree of care and responsibility in the 
investment and reinvestment of the princi- 
pal of charitable gifts through the codpera- 
tion of the trust companies, adequately 
equipped and authorized to act under the 
law. 

6, Opportunity for men of small means 
with no direct descendants to make contri- 
butions to a common community fund. 

7. The opportunity for men of large 
means after having cared for their own, to 
provide that the residuum of their estates 
shall remain intact, the income to be used 
for public purposes. 


The plan provides that the income of the 
trust shall be distributed by a committee 
which shall consist of eleven citizens of the 
United States and residents of the commu- 
nity, selected for knowledge of the educa- 
tional, charitable or benevolent needs of the 
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inhabitants of the community. In no event 
shall more than three of the members belong 
to the same religious sect or denomination. 
No person holding a public office shall be a 
member of said committee, and if any mem- 
ber of said committee shall be appointed or 
elected to any public office, such member 
shall thereupon and without further action 
or proceedings whatever, cease to be a mem- 
ber of the committee. The committee shall 
be constituted, nominated, appointed and 
classified as follows: 


Class (1) One member by the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York. 

Class (2) One member by the Mayor of 
the City of New York, 

Class (3) One member by the president 
of the New York Academy of Medicine. 

Class (4) One member by the president 
of the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York. 

Class (5) One member by the president 
of the board of trustees of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

Class (6) One member by the Senior Cir- 
cuit Judge of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Second Circuit. 

Class (7) Five members by the Trustees’ 
Committee, none of whom shall be executive 
officers of the trustees, 


The New York Community Trust is mod- 
eled somewhat upon the plan of the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Foundation, which was estab- 
lished a little more than five years ago and 
at the present time has received gifts, living 
trusts and bequests estimated to aggregate 
over $100,000,000. The community trust 
plan is now operative in the following cities: 


Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Attleboro, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Worcester, Provi- 
dence, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Lincoln, 
Louisville, Los Angeles, New Orleans, 
Seattle, Spokane, Sioux City, Honolulu, H, 
T.; Buffalo, Winston-Salem, Asheville, Sal- 
isbury, Highpoint, Peoria, Newark, N. J.; 
Cincinnati, Tulsa, Okla.; Richmond, Harris- 
burg, 

The New York Community Trust, having 
had in its formation the advantages of the 
experience which has gone before, and be- 
ing conceived along sound but flexible lines, 
seems destined to fill a useful and increas- 
ingly important place in the affairs of the 
community in the years to come. 

In a number of instances trust companies 
which have adopted the resolution have al- 
ready been named under wills as trustee for 
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the New York Community Trust. The 
amount of these bequests, however, cannot 
be determined at this time, 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK, ABSORBS CITIZENS 
NATIONAL 


About May Ist the Citizens National 
Bank of New York will be merged with the 
Chemical National Bank, stockholders own- 
ing a majority of the stock of both insti- 
tutions having already agreed to: the plan 
of merger. 

The consolidated bank, which will be 
known as the Chemical National Bank, will 
stand seventh among the national banks 
of New York in point of aggregate re- 
sources. In the reports of the call of the 
Controller of the Currency on Feb. 28 
last the Chemical National reported re- 
sources of $138,360,941 and the Citizens Na- 
tional $76,881,839, a total of $215,242,780. 
The deposits of the former amounted to 
$81,625,945 and of the latter $46,449,275, an 
aggregate of $128,075,340, 

A more recent statement issued in behalf 
of both institutions indicated that deposits 
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had increased substantially since the call, the 
total being placed at about $140,000,000. 
The Chemical’s loans and discounts as of 
Feb. 28 were $87,822,142 and the Citizens 
National reported $51,274,209. 

The consolidated bank will have a capital 
of $4,500,000, a surplus of $13,500,000 and 
undivided profits of approximately $1,000,- 
000. 

Herbert K. Twitchell, chairman of the 
Chemical National’s board of directors, will 
hold the same office after the union of the 
institutions has occurred. Percy H. John- 
ston, president of the Chemical National, 
will continue in the same office, and Edwin 
S. Schenck, now head of the Citizens Na- 
tional, will be first vice-president, The 
other officers of the Citizens National will 
continue with the same titles and the same 
work they are now engaged in after the 
bank is united with the Chemical. 

The merger is a continuation of the pro- 
gramme of expansion begun by the Chem- 
ical National two years ago. At that time, 
after standing almost isolated in its posi- 
tion against paying interest on deposits, 
the management decided to pay interest, 
and the deposits expanded steadily there- 
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HERBERT K. TWITCHELL 


Chairman of the Board, Chemical National Bank, 
New York 


after. Shortly after this change was made 
Mr. Johnston came from Louisville, Ky., as 
a vice-president. Within a few months Mr. 
Twitchell became chairman and Mr. John- 
ston was elected president, 

The directorate of the Chemical National 
consists of Frederic W. Stevens, W, Emlen 
Roosevelt, Robert Walton Geolet, Charles 
Cheney, Arthur Iselin, Frederic A, Juilliard, 
Ridley Watts, Charles A. Corliss, Mr. 
Twitchell and Mr. Johnston. The Citizens 
National directors are Mr. Schenck, Robert 
B. Hirsch, Ralph L. Cutter, Darwin P. 
Kingsley, William S. Gray, William Fel- 
lowes Morgan, Charles L. Bernheimer, 
Charles Allen Munn, Frank Presbrey, Gar- 
rard Comly, Otto L. Dommerich, Walton 
P. Kingsley, Howard F. Clark, Henry A. 
Caesar and John A, Garver. 

As both banks have been for many years 
ictive along commercial lines, no marked 
alteration of policy is expected to follow 
the merger, The location of the merged 
banks will be at 270 Broadway, the present 
home of the Chemical National Bank. 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
President Chemical National Bank, New York 


EDWIN S. SCHENCK 
President Citizens National Bank, New York 
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GUARANTY TRUST OPENS 
BRANCH OFFICE 

The Guaranty Trust Company has opened 
an office at 268 Grand street, between 
Christie and Forsyth streets, New York, 
for the transaction of a general commcr- 
cial banking business and the maintenance 
of a complete service for foreign Crafts, ca- 
ble transfers, and money orders. 

The first floor of the building, which was 
formerly occupied by the Mutual Ailiance 
Trust Company, will be occupied by the 
general banking department, and the for- 
eign department will be located in the 
basement. Both floors have been remodeled 
and fitted with all conveniences for the 
transaction of business. The new office is 
being opened in order to provide more 
quickly and efficiently for the constantly 
increasing volume of foreign exchange busi- 
ness handled by the company. Special ar- 
rangements have been made for sending 
money, through this office, by cable or mail, 
to any accessible part of the world, includ- 
ing Poland, Central Europe, and the Bal- 
kans, 

Harry Lawton, who has had charge of 
the Overseas Service at the main office, and 
who has had a wide experience in interna- 
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tional banking, will be manager of the 
Grand street office. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York now has four offices in New York city, 
the main office at 140 Broadway, the Fifth 
avenue Office at Fifth avenue and Forty- 
third street, the Madison avenue office at 
Madison avenue and Sixtieth street, and 
the Grand street office. The company also 
has branch offices in London, Liverpool, 
Paris, Havre and Brussels, The company’s 
capital and surplus total $50,000,000 and 
its resources exceed $800,000,000. 


A, W. LOASBY RECEIVES NEW 
APPOINTMENT 


At the last meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, Arthur W. Loasby, president of 
the First Trust and Deposit Company of 
Syracuse, New York, was appointed a vice- 
president, 


BANKING AND TRUST 
ASSOCIATION 


A NEW 
COMPANY 
At a meeting recently held at the office 


of the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, “The New York City Association of 
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GEORGE P. KENNEDY 


President Italian Discount and Trust Company, 
New York 





Trust Companies and Banks in their Fidu- 
ciary Capacities” was organized. 

This meeting was attended by representa- 
tives of practically all the trust companies 
and banks in Greater New York. 

The following officers and members of the 
executive committee were elected: Presi- 
dent, Joseph N. Babcock, vice-president the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York; 
vice-president, H. F. Wilson, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent Bankers Trust Company; secetary and 
treasurer, Ralph L. Cerero, trust officer the 
National Park Bank; members executive 
committee, W. J, Montgomery, vice-presi- 
dent Franklin Trust Company; Henry C. 
White, assistant trust officer the Corn Ex- 
change Bank; M, P. Callaway, vice-presi- 
dent Guaranty Trust Company; Edwin 
Gibbs, trust officer Chemical National Bank; 
Frederic J, Fuller, vice-president Central 
Union Tust company; Herbert W. Morse, 
vice-president New York Trust Company. 

The objects of this new organization as 
Stated in its articles of association adopted 
at the meeting are to promote the interests 
and general welfare of trust companies and 


J. L. WILLIAMS 
Vice-President East River National Bank, 
New York 


national and state banks engaging in fidu- 
ciary transactions in the City of New York, 
by affording, through meetings of the asso- 
ciation and otherwise, opportunities for the 
discussion and consideration of questions af- 
fecting such companies in their fiduciary ca- 
pacities, and to further personal acquaint- 
ances among the officers of its members. 

All trust companies and national and 
state banks in the City of New York en- 
gaging in fiduciary transactions are eligible 
to membership in this association, 


DEATH OF HENRY A. SMITH 


Henry Allan Smith, formerly a vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, died last month at his home, 
248 West 105th street. He was in his sev- 
entieth year. 

Mr. Smith was born at Hudson, 
York, and at the age of fourteen entered 
the employ of the Farmer’s Bank there, 
Later he came to New York City to the old 
Third National Bank. Afterwards he went 
to the Western National Bank of this city 


New 
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as cashier, later becoming a vice-president. 
That institution was merged with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York in 
1903, and Mr. Smith remained as a vice- 
president of the consolidated institution un- 
til July 1, 1913, when he retired, He was 
for many years actively interested in the 
American Bankers Association and was well 
known both to local and out-of-town bank- 
ers. 

Mr. Smith was a member of the New 
York Athletic Club, the American Institute, 
and the Japan Society. His country home 
was at Caldwell, N. J. He leaves a widow, 
Mrs. Emma E. Smith, and a sister, Miss 
Lillie Smith. 


GUARANTY DIVIDEND 


The board of directors of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York have declared 
a quarterly dividend of five per cent, on the 
capital stock of the company for the quar- 
ter ending March 31, 1920, payable on that 
date to stockholders of record March 19, 
1920. 
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F, J. ROSS COMPANY INCOR- 
PORATED 

By friendly agreement Frederick J, Ross 
has withdrawn his interests from Blackman- 
Ross Company and has become identitied 
with the F. J. Ross Company with offices 
at 119 West 40th street, New York, where 
a-general advertising agency service will 
be maintained. 

The Blackman-Ross Company will here- 
after be known as the Blackman Company 
with offices at 95 Madison avenue, New 
York. 


FRANK STEMPLE 


Frank Stemple has been appointed an 
assistant manager of the foreign depart- 
ment of the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York, He has been connected with 
the bank since October, 1915. 


MARWICK, MITCHELL ADMIT NEW 
PARTNER 


Marwick, Mitchell & Co,, accountants and 
auditors, have announced that they have 
admitted Norman G. Chambers, C, P. A., to 
partnership in their firm: Mr. Chambers 
will be in charge of and devote all his time 
to the special department that the firm 
maintains for the handling of the federal 
and state tax matters of its clients. 


MORTON AND COMPANY ELECT 
OFFICERS 


Announcement has been made by Morton 
and Company, Inc., which was incorporated 
recently under the laws of the State of 
New York, to do a general investment busi- 
ness, particularly in the underwriting of 
issues, that the following officers had been 
elected: G. H. Walker, president; C, L. 
Holman and J. D. Sawyer, vice-presidents; 
Wilbur F. Holt, secretary and treasurer. 
The directors elected are: F. B. Adams, 
Eugene Grace, W, A. Harriman, Elton 
Hoyt 2d., C. L. Holman, Henry Lockhart, 
W. C. Potter, S. F. Pryor, Perey A. Rocke- 
feller, Harold Stanley, E, W. Stetson, J. R. 
Swan, Joseph H. Uihlein, Malcolm Whitman, 
G. H. Walker. 

The temporary offices of the company are 
at 56 Broadway, New York, 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
DECLARES DIVIDEND 


The directors of the Textile Banking Com- 
pany, Incorporated, have declared an_ini- 
tial quarterly dividend of two per cent. on 
the capital stock, payable April first. 
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NEW INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


FIRM INCORPORATED 


A new firm—Webb, Kendall & Bruce, Inc. 
-—-has been organized for the purposes of 
industrial management, Offices have been 
opened at 65 Broadway, New York, and 199 
Washington street, Boston. The following 
are associated in the business: Stuart W. 
Webb, Henry P. Kendall, John M. Bruce, 
Fred R, Ayer, Henry J. Guild and Charles 
B. Wiggin. 


JULIAN W, POTTER 


The board of directors of the Italian Dis- 
count and Trust Company have announced 
the appointment of Julian W. Potter as a 
vice-president of the company. 


GUARANTY APPOINTMENTS 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the board of directors of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York on March 11, 
1920, A. L. Valentine was appointed an as- 
sistant comptroller at the main office, and 
Reginald Hale an assistant secretary at the 
London office. 

Max Waessel, Mortimer Van Damm and 


Emanuel Appert have been appointed as- 
sistant managers of the overseas service de- 
partment, 

John D. Thmels has been appointed an as- 
sistant auditor. 

Mr, Ihmels was born in Brooklyn on April 
23, 1888, and was educated in the public 
schools there, having been graduated from 
Commercial High School in 1904. He en- 
tered the employ of the Erie Railroad im- 
mediately after graduation and remained 
there until June, 1916, when he joined the 
staff of the Guaranty Trust Company as a 
junior auditor. 

James Steel has been appointed an assist- 
ant secretary. 

Mr. Steel was born at Bathgate, Scot- 
land, on August 3, 1870, and was educated 
at the Bathgate Academy. After being em- 
ployed for several years in the wholesale 
dry goods business he came to America in 
1892, and for the next ten years was with 
the Spool Cotton Company, the New York 
representative of J, & P. Coates, thread 
manufacturers. He then came to the Guar- 
anty Trust Company as a bookkeeper, In 
January, 1910, when the Morton Trust Com- 
pany and the Fifth Avenue Trust Company 
were merged with the Guaranty, Mr. Steel, 
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then head bookkeeper, became the first audi- 
tor of the Guaranty Trust Company. In 
1913 he was appointed chief clerk and audi- 
tor of the Fifth avenue office and held those 
positions until July, 1916, when he was ap- 
pointed vault officer at the main office. 


MECHANICS AND METALS TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 


The directors of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank have voted to submit to 
stockholders of the bank a proposal to in- 
crease the capital of the institution from 
6,000,000 to $9,000,000. For this purpose, 
a special meeting of stockholders has been 
called for March 23. If the proposal is ap- 
proved the new stock will be offered to 
present holders at par, $100, in the ratio 
of one new share for each two shares of 
present holdings. 


WILLIAM T, LAW 


William T. Law has been elected a vice- 
president of the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company, 


FRANKLIN TRUST CO. APPOINT- 
MENTS 


At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Franklin Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., C, Addison Harris, Jr., was 
elected president, succeeding Henry E. 
Woodman, whose death occurred on Janu- 
ary 26, Prior to his promotion, Mr. Harris 
was vice-president and treasurer. As a re- 
sult of the election of Mr. Harris to the 
presidency, the following changes are an- 
nounced: A. B, Dauphinee, formerly secre- 
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tary and assistant treasurer has been elected 
treasurer; Anson L, Crispen, previously as- 
sistant treasurer, becomes secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer, and Albert L. Taber has 
been made assistant secretary. A.C, Wood- 
man, vice-president of the Union Petro- 
leum Co., has been elected a director filling 
the vacancy due to the death of H. E, 
Woodman. 


CHARLES D. JARVIS 


Charles D. Jarvis has been elected to the 
office of secretary and treasurer of the Her- 
kimer County Trust Company, Little Falls, 
New York, succeeding Lorne M, Graves, 
who has resigned. 


THEODORE ROUSSEAU DECORATED 


Theodore Rousseau, a director of the 
Italian Discount and Trust Company, has 
been awarded the decoration of the Crown 
of Italy. The citation, sent from the king 
through Baron Avezzana, Italian Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, commends Mr. 
Rousseau’s activity as secretary of the Italy 
America Society, of which Charles E, 
Hughes and Thomas W. Lamont are presi- 
dent and treasurer respectively. Mr. Rous- 
seau is secretary to Charles H, Sabin, 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, and for four years was sec- 
retary to the late Mayor Mitchel. 


MERCHANTS-MANHATTAN CO. 
CONSOLIDATION 


As an intermediate step in the merger 
of the Merchants National Bank of the 
City of New York with the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, the former institution 
organized on March 1 as a state bank, omnit- 
ting the word “national” from its title and 
resuming the corporate title under which it 
was organized over a century ago. ‘The 
merger with the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company becomes effective March 29. An in- 
teresting account of the history of these 
two historic banks will appear in the April 
number of THe Bankers MAGAZINE. 


HOLLISTER WHITE OPENS 
NEWARK BRANCH 


It has been announced that a branch of 
Hollister, White & Co., Inc., has been opened 
at 19 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J., in 
charge of Howard V. Wolfenden. The firm 
now has offices in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Newark, Springfield, Providence, 
Pittsfield and Portland, 
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EW ENGLAND has been snowed in, 

frozen in and generally battered by 
the elements during the past month, and it 
was not until well along toward the middle 
of the month that it was possible to “dig 
out.” The interruption to transportation 
was a serious handicap to business—how 
serious no one can possibly realize unless 
they were in New England at the time. 
Many of our big industries are either on 
tide water or located on railroad branches 
and were threatened with not only fuel 
shortage but a shortage of raw material 
and an absolute crippling of outgoing ship- 
ments, Now New England has dug its way 
out of the storm handicaps, but the effects 
on business will be felt for some time to 
come. However, New England has “come 
up smiling” and in every .line strenuous 
efforts are being made to make up for lost 
time. 

We are looking for prices to drop in 
many lines. It is confidently predicted that 
lumber and other building materials will 
come down a bit in the immediate future, 
This belief is evidenced by the resumption 
of “fixed price” contracts in the building 
field. For a long time, and in fact up to 
the early part of March, contracts were 
placed only on the cost-plus plan. Now 
contraetors are bidding on the fixed-price 
basis, apparently foreseeing a falling mar- 
ket. This is true in other lines also, for 
merchants and manufacturers are buying 
close to immediate needs and watching the 
maket carefully, Early in the month there 
was some speculative disposition to stock 
up in some lines, based on the evident short- 
age of goods of all sorts. The spurt was 
short lived, however, and now the feeling 
is that there is bound to be a falling off in 
consumer demand if prices are held at the 
present abnormal level. 

The money market is tight in New Eng- 
land, as elsewhere. Rates have ruled around 
seven and eight per cent. One would natu- 
rally expect that such a condition would 
curtail real estate activity, but such does 
not seem to have been the case, The de- 
mand for real estate is still abnormally 
heavy, especially for homes and small busi- 


ness properties, and there seems to be little 
difficulty or hesitancy in financing such 
transactions. Speculative activity in real 
estate is at a standstill. 

The stock market has followed the trend 
of the New York market closely and while 
the announcement of the decision in the 
stock dividend tax case made a fine start 
for a speculative boom, the tightness of 
the money market was a pretty effective 
check. 

Deposits in savings banks show a. steady 
increase and during the month several of 
the banks have increased their rates of in- 
terest, Substantial earnings of the past 
year or two have induced many banks to 
build and equip new quarters, in fact there 
aever was a time when as many bank build- 
ing operations were going on as just at 
present, and there are many more in pros- 
pect. 

The records of new corporate enterprises 
are still heavy and show a large increase 
over the normal level of a few years ago. 
Business failures are comparatively few and 
relatively unimportant. 

Generally speaking, the attitude of the 
average business man in New England to- 
day is one of conservative optimism. He is 
not taking any long chances but he is fully 
convinced that inasmuch as New England 
produces, for the most part, necessities 
which the whole world demands, New Eng- 
land industries are in for a long spell of 
good business which could only be wrecked 
by ill-advised speculation and too liberal 
buying in the face of strong possibilities 
of falling prices, 


& 


SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE HINGES 
ON TRANSPORTATION 


Unless Americans quickly awake to the 
need for adequate steamship service to the 
East Coast of South America, not only a 
large part of the business secured there 
during the war may be lost, but possibly 
some of that in the hands of Americans 
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previous to the war, said Daniel G. Wing, 
president of the First National Bank of 
Boston, in discussing the three months’ trip 
to South America from which he has re- 
cently returned. 

Mr, Wing has come to the belief that the 
English, particularly, are making the great- 
est possible efforts to hold what trade they 
have and regain some that they lost when 
they were too busy with the Germans to at- 
tend to economic matters abroad. He is of 
the opinion that it is absolutely essential, if 
American trade is to continue to thrive with 
South America, to have large and well- 
equipped steamers plying to Brazil and Ar- 
gentina, and to have them move according 
to the schedules, whether there is a full 
cargo or not. This plan, he said, would 
probably mean that for a time some sort of 
Federal assistance would be necessary be- 
cause the lines, most likely, wovld not pay 
until they had built up a good business. As 
things stand to-day, there are no first-class 
steamers plying to the East Coast except 
those from England and France, the natural 
tendency under such circumstances being for 
the South Americans to go to France and 
England instead of coming north, 

Mr. Wing left here about the middle of 
November. Among the cities visited were 
Sao Paulo and Santos, besides Rio Janeiro, 
in Brazil; Buenos Aires, Argentina (where 
the First National has a branch); Monte- 
video, Uruguay; Santiago and Valparaiso, 
Chile; Lima and Callao, Peru; and Colon, 
Panama. 

“Brazil,” said Mr. Wing, “has wonderful 
undeveloped resources, Sao Paulo is quite 
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a manufacturing city and reminded me of 
Kansas City. The packing concerns are the 
largest foreign business interests I found 
anywhere. They have got in and are firmly 
established down there. 

“As I saw the American colonies in South 
America, they are made up of a good lot of 
fellows—alive, active and able to compete 
with others, if they get proper transporta- 
tion, As it stands now, one can get to Eng- 
land and France with better steamship ac- 
commodations and about as quickly as he 
can get to the United States. I feel sure 
that South Americans will have a great deal 
better understanding of this country when 
we get them to come here. Most of them 
know very little about the United States. 
If we had adequate ships running to and 
from the East Coast on regular schedules, 
after the idea of the Grace Line on the 
West Coast, it would bring them here and 
we could secure a large share of the busi- 
ness. The Grace Line to the West Coast 
runs twice a month and makes the trip from 
Valparaiso to New York in eighteen days— 
a fine trip. The direct American cable to 
South America, now in operation or about 
to be used, will help us greatly. Formerly 
we had to send cable messages around by 
way of Europe. 

“The port of Buenos Aires I found a very 
busy place. There I saw ships from all over 
the world, notably from England, France, 
Italy and Norway, I was very glad to make 
note of a schooner that had just come in 
from Bath, Me., loaded with lumber. While 
I saw the Stars and Stripes flying here and 
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there among the ships, I did not see it as 
much as I could have wished. 

“The English are very active in trying to 
hold what trade they had before the war— 
and they are holding fairly well. If we 
don’t pay more attention and put on better 
transportation, theyll get a large share of 
our business, 

“The branches that American banks have 
put in down there are of great assistance in 
the extension of commercial business. 

“Business is good in Argentina. Their 
wealth comprises cattle, hides, wool and 
grain. As long as they can sell these ar- 


DANIEL G. WING 
President First National Bank of Boston 


ticles to America and Europe at good prices 


they will continue to be prosperous. _ 
only thing that I can see that may end the 
good times is the possibility of Europe or 
this country becoming unwilling or unable to 
continue the purchases. Costs are about as 
high in South American countries as in the 
United States; nearly as high but not quite. 
The labor unrest is noticeable there the 
saine as here, but prices of labor are not 
quite so high.” 


NEW ENGLANDERS AND 


AMERICANISM 


William H. Peck, president of the Third 
National Bank of Scranton, Pa., had the 
following to say about New England in 
an address delivered before the New Eng- 
land Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania: 

“The New Englander, settling in America 
and digging himself in, under the many 
hardships that he had to endure, has always 
been a loyal American and we have seen 
recently that no matter how many New 
Englanders may leave Massachusetts, tl.e 
spirit of the Puritan abides there and has 
its influence on the people as shown by the 
recent majority of 124,000 for Calvin 
Coolidge for Governor. While the strike 
of the policemen of Boston was intended 
by the enemies of all government to be 
the start in their program of destruction, 
it was quickly shown to meet with disap- 
proval when the people had opportunity 
to express themselves, and thus give courage 
to our whole country.” 


H. G, HUMPHREY 


H. G. Humphrey has been elected a di- 
rector of the Old Colony Trust Company of 
Boston, Mass. Mr, Humphrey is secretary 
and treasurer of the Union Land & Cattle 
Co, of Reno. Nev., and secretary and treas- 
urer of the Union Wool Company of Boston. 


R. I. HOSPITAL TRUST DISPOSES 
OF STOCK 


The Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany of Providence has disposed of its hold- 
ings (amounting to 6,802 shares) in the 
Merchants National Bank of Providence, 
The stock has been sold to interests identi- 
fied with the bank. The shares are of a par 
value of $50 each, while the market value is 
in the neighborhood of $90. The price at 
which the Trust Company has disposed of 
its interest in the bank is understood to be 
about $635,000. ‘The stock of the Merchants 
National consists of 20,000 shares of $50 
each, The Merchants National celebrated 
its one hundredth anniversary in 1918. The 
sale of the Merchants stock is the second of 
its kind by the Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company it having recently divested itself 
of 5,039 shares of Blackstone Canal National 
Bank. The latter were taken over by inter- 
ests friendly to the Blackstone Bank. 
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The above cartoon appeared recently in a Christiana Paper with this caption: 
“However Norway may excel in some sports. there is no doubt that 
America beats the world in this” 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ewrne DaBNey 


ROSPERITY, contentment and thrift 

summarize conditions throughout the 
South, according to the reports of mer- 
chants from a wide territory recently at- 
tending the Spring Buyers Convention in 
New Orleans. Their purchases, which ex- 
ceeded the preliminary estimates, bear this 
out, 

The greatly increased buying power of 
the people, resulting from the high prices 
they receive for their goods, is-reflected in 
better living conditions and permanent im- 
provements. Everywhere the people are 
buying better quality goods; the first flush 
of extravagance is passing off, and savings 
accounts are beginning to swell. The farm- 
ers are moving into the cities and towns so 
their children can get better educational 
facilities, and so they can enjoy some of 
the good things of life that the isolation of 
agricultural pursuits renders impossible. 
This accounts for the congestion in the 
centers and has launched a feverish building 
programme throughout the country, The 
lumber mills report orders booked further 
ahead than ever before. The farmers motor 
out to their farms from the city. 

Cotton that five or six years ago brought 
five cents a pound is now bringing forty; 
potatoes that brought $1 a barrel bring $6; 
and so on down the entire list. Manufac- 
tured articles likewise are bringing greatly 
increased prices. Furthermore the demand 
is greater, The sixteen states of the South 
in 1919 produced forty-four per cent. 
(money value) of the crops of the entire 
country. 

Even in the northern part of Louisiana 
where the crops were short, the prices are 
“4 high that business is in a sound condi- 
10n,. 

New Orleans, winning back its position 
as second port of the United States, has 
made such enormous strides in foreign com- 
merce that it has entirely outgrown its $15,- 
000,000 system of public docks and has 
launched a programme for a $10,000,000 


development, This minimum was set by a 
recent gathering of business men, shippers 
and bankers. Before the bond issue can be 
offered there must be special enabling legis- 
lation adopted by the state legislature, and 
this must be ratified by an election in No- 
vember. But the project is considered so 
certain of adoption that the clearing-house 
banks of the city have offered to lend the 
Board of Port Commissioners $500,000 to 
carry the work until January, upon the sole 
guarantee of the board and the intention 
of the community to put through the legis- 
lation. 

Another indication of the financial prog- 
ress of the region was seen during the lat- 
ter part of February, when the Canal-Com- 
mercial Bank of New Orleans fleated the 
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securities for a $10,000,000 combination, by 
which the firm of Penick & Ford, of New 
Orleans, buys and rebuilds the Douglass 
Company, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, This is 
the first time that any Southern bank has 
swung such a big deal. 

On the same day this was announced the 
Cuyamel Fruit Company of New Orleans 
put on the market a $2,000,000 bond issue, 
to enable the expansion of that organization. 
The bonds went very rapidly. 

And several days later the largest build- 
ing contract ever let in New Orleans was 
announced, ‘This is the new twenty-four 
story home of the Hibernia Bank, which 
will cost $3,000,000. The Fuller Company 
got the contract. 

The total banking resources of New Or- 
leans are now more than $320,000,000. This 
tremendous total is typical of conditions 
throughout the South, for the banks every- 
where that formerly borrowed money from 
New York to finance the crops are now 
sending money to New York. 

The resources of the Canal Commercial 
Bank of New Orleans are about $78,000,000, 
and deposits $58,000,000, The resources and 
deposits, respectively, of the Hibernia are 
$70,000,000 and $56,000,000; of the Whitney- 
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Central Bank of New Orleans $62,000,000 
and $45,000,000. 

Another prominent bank in the South is 
the Citizens and Southern Bank at Savan- 
nah, with a branch in Atlanta. Its re- 
sources are $69,000,000 and deposits $50,- 
000,000. 

The demand for cotton goods remains 
urgent and prices are high and rising. Mills 
are reported to be booked for six to twelve 
months ahead, and the same conditions exist 
in Manchester. The price for goods at the 
mills has been advancing faster than the 
price for the raw material, The outlook 
then for the cotton producer—and he is the 
backbone of the South—is for higher prices. 

Indications are that the rice crop of the 
South will be large and bring a bigger 
price. There is practically no rice léft in 
first hands, and there are six months to go 
before the new crop comes in. There is 
barely enough to go around, if indeed there 
is enough. It is reported that a full acreage 
is being planted; so that the producing 
power of this important crop is as great 
as ever, if not greater. 

In Mississippi the agricultural department 
is working for greater diversification. Ex- 
Governor Manning of South Carolina, gvhen 
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in New Orleans recently, declared that the 
war taught South Carolina how to diversify. 
Uncle Sam kept demanding that more food- 
stuffs be raised, so that the one-crop farm- 
ers were driven to learning the benefits of 
diversified agriculture, 

The same is generally true throughout 
the South. A lesson the Mississippi propa- 
gandists are driving home is that general 
crops can be made to yield a great deal more 
than cotton. It has been shown, for 
instance, that potatoes yield $150 an acre 
net while cotton in an adjoining field yielded 
only $50. 

Labor conditions throughout the South 
are favorable. Those who think the right 
order of things is to have three men apply- 
ing for every job will say there is a shortage 
of labor. But, generally speaking, there 
is no shortage. There may be local short- 
ages, but nothing widespread. ‘There is not 
the unrest in the South that press dispatches 
report in other parts of the country, 

At Birmingport, about twenty miles from 
Birmingham, Alabama, a modern terminal 
is being built by a private corporation to 
handle the business of the Warrior Barge 
Line. This connects several hundred miles 
of Alabama territory—including the coal 
mines and the steel region—with Mobile and 
New Orleans. The Mississippi barge line 
is doing much towards the development of 
the South. It is the means of diverting 
business from the East-and-West channels 
of trade to the North-and-South, and the 
cheaper transportation to seaboard makes 
competition in foreign markets easier. This 
is developing resources that formerly were 
latent. A $5,000,000 oil pipe line is being 
laid between the Shreveport oil region and 
New Orleans. The oil section of Louisiana 
is developing beyond all belief. 
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EARLY BANKING IN DALLAS 


The February number of The Security 
News, published by the Security National 
Bank of Dallas, Texas, contains a very in- 
teresting account of pioneer days in Dallas, 
written by Captain Will H. Gaston. 

Captain Gaston came to Dallas fifty- 
one years ago on horseback, from Palestine, 
Texas, where he spent his early life on a 
farm. He was a Captain of Hood’s First 


Texas Brigade during the Civil War, He 
is known as the “Father of The Dallas 
Fair,” having been instrumental in launch- 
ing the fair, and was president of it six 
times, He has always been an active work- 
er for the advancement of Dallas, and has 
been a liberal giver of money to all Dallas 
projects. He is the oldest banker in Texas 
and is the only survivor of the early bank- 
ers of Dallas. 

Captain Gaston thus describes conditions 
in Dallas in the early days: 


The mud was fierce when it rained, and 
most travel was on horseback. Farming 
was the principal avocation, and there were 
but few farmers. That was before Fort 
Worth started and consequently Dallas was 
the trading and financial center of the cattle- 
men of West Texas. 

Even at that time we thought that Dallas 
would become a nice town because of the 
rich farming land on all sides, but we never 
realized that it would ever become the city 
that it is now. When we reached 5,000 pop- 
ulation we thought we were great and when 
the 10,000 mark was reached we called our- 
selves a city! Today Dallas stands as a 
great city, but has just started to really 
grow. The young men of today will live to 
see the city more than double in population. 
It will grow by its own force. But not so in 
the early days. 

We knew no banking hours. We had lived 
on the farm and our idea of working hours 
was from sun-up until sun-down the year 
round. There were no cages in the bank. 
We had rough counters and a man received 
his money over the counter just as he did 
his groceries. We closed the bank when we 
went to dinner. 

The modern bank vaults were unknown. 
We had a dinky little safe that would have 
been easily carried away, but no one thought 
of bank robbers in those days, though they 
soon caught onto it, and then we had to get 
— vaults. I still have the safe that we 
used. 

J. B. Adone tells the story of his earl 
experiences that is typical. He had a ban 
in connection with a general store and he 
had a number of these large lard cans hang- 
ing from the rafters. He parceled his money 
out and placed it in various of these cans. 
When a man came in and wanted a check 
cashed, he went back and took down a can 
and procured the money. He never lost any- 
thing this way. 

One year during the fair we lost $9,000, 
which was a great sum of money. I usually 
spent all of my time at the fair, thus di- 
minishing the bank force, and some one came 
in and picked up the money from the coun- 
ter. We never recovered the money. 


VIRGINIA STATE BANKS 


The total resources of the incorporated 
state banks of Virginia on December 31, 
1919, amounted to $208,942,836.99 as com- 
pared with $199,436,988.54 on November 17, 
1919 and $163,024,964.81 on November 1, 
1918. On December 31 total deposits were 
$150,372,856.10 as compared with $144,- 
198,358.71 on November 17, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuartes L, Hays 


HE financial situation in the central 

west is one of transportation and high 
prices rather than of money. Delayed ship- 
ments and deferred settlements are tying 
up more funds than the business activity, 
exceptional though that is. The upsetting 
of precedents and traditions which charac- 
terized the whole course of the war did not 
end with the armistice. Banking conditions 
in this section for the first two months of 
1920 have been unlike any ever known be- 
fore. 

In normal times deposits in the banks of 
the financial centers reach their peak about 
March 1, the marketing of farm products 
is well out of the way, country banks have 
paid off their loans and have comfortable 
balances in the cities, money is easy and 
interest rates hover arount three per cent. 
The contrast at present is striking. De- 
posits have not risen at their usual sea- 
sonal rate, large quantities of farm products 
are still in the interior and their shipment 
is delayed, the country banks have made 
only a little headway in reducing obliga- 
tions and have not built up the .customary 
city balances, money is close and interest 
rates are around seven per cent, Com- 
mercial paper is virtually on a 6% per 
cent, basis, with only a very little bearing 
the choicest names at 614 per cent., hav- 
ing advanced steadily from six per cent. 
in the last two months, and a seven per 
cent. level within a short time is generally 
expected. Some of the banks still accommo- 
date their regular commercial customers at 
six and 6% per cent., but brokers’ loans 
have been at seven per cent. or above for 
some time. Rediscounts at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago exceed $300,000,000, 
having risen $100,000,000 in the last few 
months, The maximum for the whole period 
of the war was $279,000,000, Federal Re- 
serve notes in circulation have passed the 
half billion mark for the seventh district, 
a figure exceeded only once before, early 
this winter. The ratio of the bank’s re- 





serves to combined net deposit and note 
liability, which all through the war averaged 
in the neighborhood of sixty-three per cent., 
is down to 45.7 per cent., the lowest re- 
corded in the history of the bank with one 
exception, in July, 1918, when forty-five 
per cent. was touched. 

While these figures would seem to spell 
stringency, there is as a matter of fact no 
sign of discomfort, except perhaps in the 
speculative security markets. Retail busi- 
ness is very active, the public demand for 
merchandise of all kinds, which for some 
time has given to each succeeding month, a 
new high record in distribution, showing no 
diminution, Manufacturers are as busy as 
the limitations of railroad equipment, coal 
and labor will permit, operations averaging 
about eighty per cent. of capacity. In the 
wholesale field orders are far in excess of 
those at the corresponding time last year. 
The only noteworthy shading of prices is 
in foodstuffs and even here the recession 
has not gone far enough to benefit the con- 
sumer materially, Luxuries still are in in- 
sistent demand. Automobile makers are 
expanding operations as rapidly as_ the 
freight congestion will permit. Transporta- 
tion difficulties affect them most in the 
obtaining of raw materials. In deliveries 
these troubles are evaded by overland driv- 
ing of cars, One large motor corporation 
brings thirty-five cars a day out of Detroit 
to Chicago in this way and the practice 
is so common that some of the railroads 
run every few days what are called 
“chauffeur specials” bearing drivers to the 
manufacturing centers to return with motor 
cars. Makers of jewelry, silk shirts, dress 
shoes, victrolas, pianos and similar articles 
find ready market for their goods. 

In the packing industry output is a little 
less than normal and there is moderate ac- 
cumulation of stocks because of the slack- 
ening of foreign demand. 

The housing problem is serious and build- 
ing has been in progress all winter on an 
unusually large scale, being limited only by 
the shortage of materials. Brick supplies 
are all but exhausted and lumber is scarce. 
Oak and mahogany are on about the same 
price basis. Efforts to meet the deficiencies 
in these lines are restrained by the same 
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adverse conditions as to production, inade- 
quate labor supplies and high wages as are 
encountered in other industries. Steel mills 
are booked through the first half of the 
year and could get much more tonnage 
were they disposed to take it, They also 
are handicapped by lack of cars as well as 
by some disorganization of working forces 
resulting from the strike of last fall. 

The crop outlook is encouraging, although 
wheat has suffered some deterioration dur- 
ing the winter months. Manufacturers of 
implements have accumulated large stocks 
in anticipation of another year of big de- 
mand in the rural districts and inquiries 
from dealers indicate that their hopes will 
be realized. The general situation in the 
farming communities is satisfactory. The 
large mail-order houses, which sell largely 
in these regions, are doing thirty to fifty 
per cent. more business than at the corre- 
sponding time last year. Northern Indiana 
affords about the only exception in the 
central district to the general rule of flour- 
ishing trade. Some Illinois counties report 
that the early sowing of wheat has been 
damaged by the Hessian fly, while other 
sections of Illinois, Indiana and Iowa com- 
plain that ice and sleet have injured both 
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wheat and grass, but the damage does not 
seem to be far-reaching. Flour mills in 
the Northwest have not been able to ope- 
rate at capacity for some time because of 
lacks of cars and there is an accumulation 
of foodstuffs. Loans to millers and grain 
handlers are still near the peak, but with 
the opening of spring weather and better 
transportation facilities a reduction soon 
should be noticeable. 

Land speculation has had much to do with 
recent financial congestion, Banks have had 
to accumulate considerable balances in an- 
ticipation of obligations due March 1. Clos- 
ing of these transactions and the paying off 
of mortgages, which as a rule mature on 
that date, should release a large amount of 
capital, An interesting development in this 
connection is the action of several insurance 
companies which formerly lent freely on 
farm lands in Iowa in eitner increasing 
their rates or withdrawing temporarily 
from the lending field. This has thrown 
an additional burden on the banks. 

The unfavorable foreign exchange situa- 
tion has not yet affected the central west 
seriously, although there is a_ perceptible 
shrinkage in shipments of packinghouse prod- 
ucts and other foodstuffs abroad. These, 
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however, probably will be the last of our 
exports to suffer from the penalizing of for- 
eign buyers through the present exchange 
rates. ‘The situation naturally is regarded 
with much concern, especially among bank- 
ers far-sighted enough to look forward to 
the time when domestic production shall 
overtake consumption. 
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ORGANIZES TRUST DEPARTMENT 


The Liberty Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago has been authorized by the State 
Auditor to operate a trust department. 
Donald E, Malkes, who has had an exten- 
sive legal training and is thoroughly familiar 
with the handling of estates and trust mat- 
ters, will be in charge of this new depart- 
ment. 


BAUDER-BAKER PARTNERSHIP 
FORMED 


A partnership under the name Bauder- 
Baker has been formed in Chicago, between 
Ray E, Bauder and J. E. Baker, to en- 
gage in an individualized business building 
and systematizing service for banks. 

The firm will consist of Ray E. Bauder, 
fer the past two years manager of the new 
business and publicity department of the 
National City Bank of Chicago, and J. E. 
Baker, who has had a wide experience in 
advertising and business building lines, 

Although Mr. Bauder is but 30 years of 
age, he has had fifteen years of banking 
experience, covering every position in a 
bank from janitor to cashier. His particu- 
lar hobby has been “business building,” in 
which he has been highly successful. In 
the three years of his association with the 
Peoples National Bank of Westfield, N. J., 
the deposits of that institution increased 
from $300,000 to over $1,000,000. Later on 
as cashier of the First National Bank of 
Taylorville, Ill, he was largely instrumental 
in increasing the deposits of that old bank 
from $520,000 to $1,250,000 in three years, 
or three times the gain all the other banks 
in the city combined’ made in the same 
period. His success in these positions was 
largely instrumental in Mr, Bauder’s being 
asked to go to Chicago to organize and 
take charge of the new business and pub- 
licity department of the Nationa! City 
Bank. At the National City he has estab- 
lished what is recognized as one of the most 
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efficient and completely organized new 
business departments possessed by any bank 
in the country. 

Mr. Bauder has also become well known 
to bankers throughout the country because 
of his invention of the “inkless” finger print 
system, which is credited with having done 
more for the advancement of this infallible 
method of identification than any other one 
factor, His “inkless” method is now being 
used by most of the larger banks in the 
country, police departments and by the gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Baker comes from a family for many 
years actively associated with the banking 
business. He graduated from Amherst 
College in 1901, and for about eight years 
was sales manager for a large manufactur- 
ing establishment, where he had charge of 
as many as 500 salesmen at one time, In 
this experience he developed successful 
business getting methods and advertising 
policies, Later Mr. Baker spent a year 
in New York in developing the organiza- 
tion of the first practical highway trans- 
portation company in the east. He was also 
for some time managing partner of Wells 
& Baker, stock bond brokers of Chicago. 


CLIFFORD ARRICK 


David R. Forgan, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago, recently made 
public the appointment of Clifford Arrick 
as vice-president of the bank, effective April 
1, Mr. Arrick bas been associated with the 
Bell Telephone System for the past twelve 
years, but will hereafter devote his entire 
time to the bank’s interests. 

Mr. Arrick started his business career 
at the age of fifteen, as a page in the 
United States Senate. Later he was asso- 
ciated with the Topographic Corps of the 
United States Geographical Survey and left 
that organization to accept the position of 
private secretary to the Hon, W. H. H. 
Miller, attorney general of the United 
States during the Harrison administration, 
At the close of that administration Mr. 
Arrick went with Senator Stephen B. Elkins 
of West Virginia, in a confidential capacity. 
In these two positions he formed a wide 
acquaintance among Washington newspaper 
correspondents. 

In 1893 Mr. Arrick organized the insur- 
ance department of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, and was departmental 
manager until the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War, He entered the army as 
major and paymaster of volunteers, At the 
close of the war he became associated with 
the Marion Trust Company of Indianapolis, 
and later entered the bond and brokerage 
business on his own account. His activities 
brought him in contact with officials of the 
Bell Telephone System and in 1912 he was 
asked to come to Chicago as publicity man- 
ager of the Central Group of Bell Tele- 
phone Companies. 

During the recent war Mr. Arrick was 
active in connection with Red Cross, War 
Savings Stamp and Liberty Loan activities 
and has always taken an active interest in 
civic affairs. 


“THROUGH BILLS OF LADING” 


The foreign department of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago, has is- 


sued an_ interesting booklet entitled, 
“Through Bills of Lading” which contains 
a special world map, illustrating the various 
shipping routes covered by through bills of 
lading. 

This booklet is of special interest to ex- 
porters and those interested in foreign trade 
inasmuch as it shows the importance of 
through bills of lading, how issued by the 
railroad, present regulations, and the meth- 
od of handling. 
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MEDICAL DEPARTMENT INSTALLED 


The Fort Dearborn Banks of Chicago 
have recently installed a medical depart- 
ment for the benefit of their 400 employees. 
Two of the faculty of the Rush Medical 
School are in charge of this work, one 
physician to act as consultant, the other 
to spend one or two hours daily at the bank 
in addition to a graduate nurse, Any em- 
ployee taken ill or suffering an injury while 
at work will receive immediate medical at- 
tention. 


H, E, OTTE RETURNS FROM 
WESTERN TRIP 


H. E. Otte, vice-president of The Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago, who has re- 
cently returned from a month spent in 
southern California and along the Western 
Coast, is very optimistic as to business 
conditions in the southern part of the coun- 
try and reports that there is everywhere 
a strong demand for money, 

He also said: “Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena are crowded with tourists from every 
part of the country and it would seem that 
a large portion of Chicago’s population is 
wintering there.” 





DEATH OF GEORGE B. SMiTH 


The Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago has announced with deep 
sorrow the death of its vice-president, 
George B. Smith. 


CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


The National City Bank of Chicago re- 
cently celebrated its twelftn anniversary, 
having been established on February 5, 1907, 
The deposits of the Bank have shown 4 
continued and satisfactory growth, as fol- 
lows: 


Close of December 31, 1908....$ 6,201,815 
Close of December 31, 1911.... 27,524,223 
Close of December 31, 1915.... 31,573,915 
Close of December 31, 1919.... 37,413,939 


During the first year they had but one 
department—that of commercial banking. 
During 1908 the bond department was 
opened and the National City was the first 
national bank in Chicago to establish a 
trust department and savings department 
under the provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act. They also have at the present time 
a thriving foreign exchange department and 
now are equipped to handle every branch 
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of banking. The savings department of the 
National City, opened in 1914, numbers 
more than fifteen thousand depositors, The 
officers of this bank are men widely known 
in the financial field: David R. Forgan, 
H. E. Otte and F, A. Crandall are prob- 
ably known to every banker in this coun- 


try. 
LAWSON M. WATTS 


Lawson M. Watts has been added to the 
staff of the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, as special representative to travel in 
the states of Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Louisiana and other south- 
eastern states. Mr. Watts is the son of 
F, O. Watts, president of the bank, and 
was born in Tennessee, having received his 
education at Washington University, St. 
Louis. His father farmed him out to the 
First National Bank of Helena, Ark., on 
the theory that the country bank is the best 
place for a young man to get his founda- 
tion if he expects to make banking a pro- 
fession. After two years at Helena, Mr. 
Lawson accepted a position with the Man- 
chester Bank in St. Louis, and was holding 
this position when he was appointed a state 
bank examiner for Missouri. In June, 1917, 
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he entered the French army and served in 
the transport department until he was 
transferred to the U. S. army in October 
of the same year, February, 1919, he re- 
turned to the State Banking Department as 
an examiner and recently resigned this posi- 
tion to become associated with his father’s 
bank. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT EARNS 
BIG FEE 


The ttust department of the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, one of 
the first to be organized under the Federal 
Reserve Act, will receive $134,664.38 as its 
fee for being one of the three executors 
of the estate of the late John T. Milliken. 
The Milliken estate is said to be the largest 
ever placed in the hands of a corporate ex- 
ecutor in Missouri. 


PRICE TENDENCIES FOLLOWING 
WARS 


James S. Baley, manager of the depart- 
ment of analysis and statistics of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, Chicago, II- 
linois, recently talked before the Credit 
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Men’s Associations of Fond du Lac and 
Green Bay, Wisconsin on “The History of 
Commodity Prices Following Wars.” 

In his talk he brought cut the various 
economic tendencies influencing prices not 
only during the world war, but the Civil 
War and earlier hostilities, even going back 
as far as the English Civil War of 1642. He 
pointed out some of the remarkable similari- 
ties of price fluctuations following all wars, 


JAMES S. BALEY 


Manager Department of Analysis and Statistics 
National Bank of the Republic, Chicago, IIl. 


as well as the contrasts due to differing 
conditions. The statistics he presented 
showed that prices have invariably declined 
subsequent to wars, usually toward the end 
of two years although the normal level has 
sometimes not been reached till as late as 
13 years after, as in the Civil War. 

The figures were illuminating notwith- 
standing the unprecedented world condi- 
tions today. Mr, Baley urged his audience 
to provide liberal reserves in their busi- 
ness against future uncertainties and ex- 
plained the commendable efforts of the 
banks of the country to curb speculation. 
The talk in both cities called forth an in- 
teresting discussion of the labor, foreign 
trade, production, and similar absorbing 
and important problems, which bankers and 
business men everywhere are just now 
thinking about and endeavoring to solve. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COM- 
PANY ELECTS OFFICERS 


Guy C, Philips, who is in charge of rela- 
tions with out-of-town banks for the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company, was elected 
a vice-president at a regular meeting of 
the company’s board, held last month. 

Mr. Philips entered the out-of-town bank- 
ing department of the trust company as 
Arkansas representative in 1917, and was 
elected assistant executive officer last year. 

Mr. Philips was a resident of Arkansas 
for many years and for five years before 
becoming connected with the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company he was a bank ex- 
aminer for that state. He has been a bank- 
er throughout his business life. 

T. J. Kavanaugh, former credit manager 
of the company, was also elected a vice- 
president, He has been connected with the 
company since 1906, first as secretary to 
the president and later as credit manager 
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and head of the New Business Department. 


He is nationally known as the author of 
“Essentials in the Granting of Bank 
Credits,” 

Oliver G. Hanson, who has been assistant 
safe deposit officer for the last year, has 
been elected safe deposit officer. He has 
been with the company since 1911. 

Charles G. Cobb leaves the post of as- 
sistant farm loan officer to become manager 
of the savings department. His connection 
with the company dates from 1917. 

O, A. Rowland, formerly assistant credit 
manager of the company, was elected credit 
manager to fill the vacancy created by T. 
J. Kavanaugh’s promotion to a vice-presi- 
dency. Mr. Rowland has been with the 
company since 1903 and became assistant 
credit manager last year. 

A new officer was added to the company’s 
staff by the selection of Oliver B. Henry 
to the post of assistant bond officer. Mr. 
Henry has been with the company since 
1909, He first served in the publicity de- 
partment and for the last two years has 
been office manager of the bond depart- 
ment, 

Another new officer is Joseph A. Rouvey- 
rol, who has been elected an assistant sec- 
retary. He has been chief clerk of the 
financial department since 1918 and previ- 
ous to that was a teller, his connection with 
the company dating since 1905. 

As now constituted, the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company’s official staff includes: 

Julius S. Walsh, chairman of the board; 
Breckinridge Jones, president; William G. 
Lackey, vice-president; Frederick Vierling, 
vice-president and trust officer; J. Sheppard 
Smith, vice-president; William M. Fitch, 
vice-president and farm loan officer; Hord 
Hardin, vice-president; John R, Longmire, 
vice-president and bond officer; Guy C, 
Philips, vice-president; Thomas J. Kava- 
naugh, vice-president; James H. Brock, sec- 
retary; Henry C. Ibbotson, assistant secre- 
tary; C. Hunt Turner, Jr. assistant secre- 
tary; Edwin J. Kropp, assistant secretary; 
Robert W. Fisher, assistant secretary; 
James A, Weaver, assistant secretary; 
Frank C, Ball, assistant secretary; Joseph 
A. Rouveyrol, assistant secretary; A. H. 
Roudebush, assistant trust officer and coun- 
sel; Jesse H. Keebaugh, assistant trust of- 
ficer; Fred A. Gissler, assistant trust of- 
ficer; Cecil A. Tolin, assistant trust officer; 
John P. Sweeney, assistant bond officer; 
Oliver B, Henry, assistant bond officer; 
George Kingsland, real estate officer; Or- 
ville Grove, assistant real estate officer; 
Oliver G. Hanson, safe deposit officer; Wal- 
ton W. Steele, assistant farm loan officer; 


O. A. Rowland, credit manager; Charles G. 
Cobb, savings manager; G. Prather Knapp, 
publicity manager. 


CONDITION OF OHIO STATE BANKS 


The returns as of December 31, 1919, of 
the corporated and unincorporated banks 
of Ohic, just compiled, show resources of 
over one billion two hundred and eighty 
seven million dollars, exceeding by nearly 
one hundred million dollars the greatest 
amount reported during a period of one 
year, This is the largest gain in the history 
of Ohio state banks, The increase for the 
five years from 1914 to 1919 was over 631 
million or 96.2 per cent., as compared with 
414 million or 70.6 per cent. as shown by 
the National Banks of Ohio, for the same 
period. 

Deposits on December 31 were reported 
at $1,110,768,606, showing an increase of 
approximately 200 million dollars for the 
year. This increase in deposit liabilities of 
state banks for the five-year period from 
1914 to 1919 amounted to 557 million dol- 
lars or over 100 per cent. In the eight 
largest cities of the state, the ratio of in- 
crease reported was 53.5 per cent., in 
Akron; Cleveland 30 per cent.; Toledo 25.3 
per cent; Cincinnati 14.9 per cent; Canton 
11.9 per cent; Columbus 8.2 per cent; and 
Dayton 5.4 per cent. The banks of Youngs- 
town show a decrease for the year of 7 
per cent, The incorporated banks of above 
cities show an increase of approximately 
151 million dollars or 25 per cent. for the 
past year. 


ROYCE E. WRIGHT 


Royce E. Wright, efficiency and research 
director of the Chicago office, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., has been appointed manager of 
the commercial service department of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, to succeed 
Willits Pollock. 

Mr. Wright is well known in Milwaukee. 
In 1917 and 1918 he served as efficiency 
clerk for the city service commission, but 
resigned to become a lieutenant-colonel in 
the ordnance department at Washington. 

Mr. Wright installed a city and county 
accounting system and assisted in a survey 
of Denver schools while in charge of the 
Colorado Taxpayers’ Protective League. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK, CLINTON, 
IOWA MAKES CHANGES 


Recently the City National Bank of Clin- 
ton, Iowa, made changes in its list of of- 
ficers. Alfred G. Smith, formerly presi- 
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dent, was made chairman of the board. 
Alfred C, Smith was elected president, He 
had formerly been vice-president and cash- 
ier and is a member of the executive coun- 
cil of the American Bankers Association. 
G. M. Curtis and H. W. Seaman were made 
vice-president. O. P. Petty, formerly of 
the Farmers National Bank of Prophets- 
town, Illinois, was made cashier, J, H. 
Nissen and H. C, Kramer were appointed 
assistant cashiers. 


WISCONSIN BANK CELEBRATES 
45TH ANNIVERSARY 


The Marathon County Bank of Wausau, 
Wis., celebrates this year the 45th anni- 
versary of its organization. From 1875 to 
1920 its resources have increased from 
$46,000 to $1,400,000 and its capital from 
$25,000 to $100,000. Deposits have increased 
from $18,300 to $1,250,000. 

Officers of this bank are as -follows: 
Chairman of the board, Charles W, Harger; 
president, Walter Alexander; vice-president, 
B. F. Wilson; cashier, Harry C. Berger; 
directors, W. B. Schofield and M. C, Ewing. 


A, E. COLEGROVE IN BANK 
ADVERTISING 


A. E, Colegrove has recently been ap- 
pointed director of publicity of the First 
National Bank and First Trust & Deposit 
Company, Cleveland. He was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Baker Motor 
Vehicle Company. 


WISCONSIN STATE BANKS 


On December 31, 1919, the total resources 
of all of the state banks under the super- 
vision of the State Banking Department 
of Wisconsin amounted to $483,650,281.36, 
which is an increase since November 17, 
1919, of $23,131,195.84. On the same date 
the total capital stock paid in amounted 
to $28,977,050.00, Surplus amounted to 
$10,460,529.15 and undivided profits to 
$6,194,440.95. Individual deposits subject to 
check amounted to $149,373,076.99, an in- 
crease of $627,751.84 over the return of No- 
vember 17, 1919. 


IOWA STATE BANKS 


The total resources of the banking insti- 
tutions under the control of the Iowa State 
Banking Department amounted on Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, to $773,131,678.67, which is an 
increase of $34,9$4,205,50 as compared with 
November 17, 1919, and an increase of 
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$53,809,583.68 as compared with March 4, 
1919, The average reserve in all banks on 
December 31, 1919, was 16.8 per cent. 


WILLITS POLLOCK PROMOTED 


Willits Pollock, manager of the commer- 
cial service department of the First Wis- 
consin National Bank and First Wisconsin 
Trust Company, has been appointed vice- 
president of the Second Ward Securities 
Company, which was organized to take care 
of the investment banking department of 
the Second Ward Savings Bank. 

Mr. Pollock established the commercial 
service department of the First Wisconsin 
Bank and Trust Company and has done 
effective work as its manager. 


THE CENTRAL STATES BANK 
OFFICERS CONFERENCE 


The conference of the presidents, vice- 
presidents and secretaries of the Bankers 
Associations of the Central States was held 
in Chicago, March 9 and 10. Secretary 
Warner, of Iowa, is president of the con- 
ference, “Round table” discussions were the 
important feature of the sessions. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By Samvuet Sos.anp 


ATURE’S assistance on a more gener- 

ous scale than that of the last month 
or two is needed by the Western states, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma, need more 
moisture than they have received in recent 
months for their winter wheat fields and 
for the extensive area which they have ar- 
ranged to seed to spring crops. In Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, too, more moisture is 
needed, Nature has co-operated generously 
with the Western states as a whole the 
past month by providing moderate tempera- 
tures, which permitted the saving of thou- 
sands of dollars in feeding live stock, but 
precipitation has been inadequate. There 


is ample time yet for sufficient rain or snow 


to insure favorable agricultural and live 
stock conditions, but each day that passes 
without moisture tends te increase nervous- 
ness. The condition of the winter wheat 
plant is only fair, due to the lack of mois- 
ture. 

Activity continues to mark general busi- 
ness in the Western states, although there 
is evidence that conservatism is growing on 
account of the influence of the adverse for- 
eign exchange situation and the condition 
of stringency in money markets. Bankers 
are exerting an influence for conservatism. 
But it is more obvious today than even a 
month ago that, so far as plans for crop 
production are concerned, this spring will 
witness no diminution in activities of farm- 
ers as compared with a year ago. Every 
branch of business connected closely with 
the work of seeding crops is exceptionally 
active. Open weather has stimulated seed- 
ing in Oklahoma and Kansas, and in the 
northern portion of the Western tier of 
states more plowing has been done for 
spring crops, according to the most recent 
advices, than ever before, 

While producers are laying or preparing 
to lay the foundation for possibly unprec- 
edented harvests of spring cereals, there 
is noticeable a growing tendency to slacken 
in live stock production. In view of the 
fact that cattle and hogs are fully $4 per 
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hundredweight lower than a year ago, wit! 
some grades of cattle as much as $5 per 
hundredweight off, live stock producers are 
far more active than the average observer 
would normally expect. Real surprise is 
manifest, for example, over the fact that 
buyers of stocker and feeder cattle in small 
lots on the Kansas City stock yards are 
paying practically as much for thin stock- 
ers and for feeding cattle as packers are 
bidding per hundredweight for fed steers. 
It is not unusual to find buyers of feed- 
ing cattle outbidding packers for short-fed 
offerings. suitable either for immediate 
slaughter or for a further finish in feedlots. 
Commission interests in the live stock trade 
do not as a whole approve of the policy of 
paying as much for unfinished cattle as 
packers are giving for fed stock, but the 
supply of grass in prospect is stimulating 
the small carload buyers. At this time a 
year ago a premium of as much as $1 per 
hundredweight was being paid for stock 
pigs over the market price of fat hogs, due 
to a keen desire to finish the immature 
porkers, but today, owing to pessimistic 
statements of packers as to the export pork 
outlook, the stock pigs are at a discount of 
about 75 cents under fat hogs, High prices 
continue on sheep and lambs, but there is 
more conservatism among feeders and breed- 
ers. Mules are still selling at the highest 
level in history, with $300 to $400 per head 
common prices on the better grades, Horses 
make a better showing than a year ago. 
The trade in horses and mules is being 
stimulated by buying for spring work on 
farms. 

One of the most notable phases of busi- 
ness in the Western states at this season 
is almost at a standstill. This is the con- 
tracting of cattle on ranges in the South- 
west, particularly Texas, to go to Kansas 
and Oklahoma for summer pasturing. The 
graziers are refusing to give more than $100 
a head for aged steers, while the Texas 
holders are asking $115 to $120 a head. A 
year ago sales were around $140 a head. 
The influence of the large stock yards bank- 
ing institutions in the contracting of cattle 
on ranges for summer pasturing is great, 
so there is a difference between the spirit 
of the large operators and the small carlot 
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buyers on the Kansas City, Omaha and 
other stock yards of the West. 

Practically no cattle are moving east- 
ward from the Pacific Coast states to Kan- 
sas City, Omaha and other markets, owing 
largely to drouth in California. This move- 
ment was of considerable volume a year 
ago, With improvement in pasturage con- 
ditions, it is expected that Wyoming and 
Montana will draw stockers out of the 
Southwest late this spring, including some 
which those states rushed into Texas and 
New Mexico in 1919, on account of drouth 
ravages. 

Mills in wheat districts are inactive, low- 
er prices for wheat having checked buying 
of flour. Shipping directions on old orders 
are coming so slowly that grinding opera- 
tions are being restricted. The movement 
of wheat continues in excess of last year. 
It is being stimulated by tightness of money 
and the fact that the government guarantee 
of $2.18 a bushel for No. 1 hard winter, 
basis Kansas City, expires May 31, The 
movement of hay continues of enormous 
volume. The supply of corn is proving 
more liberal than expected, Oats are in 
light supply. Advices as to export trade 
in flour and cereals, which is vital to prices, 
are somewhat more encouraging. 


The oil industry leads in enthusiasm. A 
spurt of 50 cents a barrel in the price of 
crude oil, to $3.50 a barrel, means an addi- 
tion of millions to the income of producers 
monthly. The present price of Mid-Conti- 
nent crude oil is $1.25 higher per barrel than 
a year ago, and compares with a price as 
low as 40 cents a barrel in 1915, Drilling 
operations are expanding, and new districts 
are being invaded by producers. The failure 
of refined petroleum products to follow the 
upturns in crude thus far are embarrassing 
to many small refiners, 

Lessened activity is noted in the lumber 
business. Favorable weather in the yellow 
pine districts has increased production and 
discouragement to some building plans be- 
cause of higher money rates has affected 
demand to a degree. The Pacific Coast 
has been offering lumber relatively lower 
than the yellow pine interests. As there 
is a serious shortage of housing facilities. 
lumber producers continue to manifest con- 
fidence in a great demand at high prices. 
Present quotations show moderate recessions 
from the record figures of a month ago. 

Mining activities vary. The lead and 
zinc and coal producers are reporting « 
large output and good markets, Silver min- 
ing is being intensified in Colorado. ‘The 
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copper producers report a large output, but 
their markets continue unsatisfactory. 

Merchandise distributors, wholesale and 
retail, display a disposition to carry lighter 
stocks. The purchasing power of the labor- 
ers and a majority of the other classes in 
this territory shows no decrease, although 
it is felt that the peak has been reached 
in this connection. The purchasing power 
of live stock producers is not equal to that 
of a year ago. 

Gratification is manifest over the return 
of railroads to private ownership. It is 
hoped that this will be followed by im- 
provement in the railroad service rendered 
to grain, live stock. milling, lumber and 
other industries, which have been seriously 
affected in the last year by inadequate 
transportation facilities. Lack of cars is 
still felt. 

Annual March farm land settlements and 
the approaching income tax payments are 
adding to the strain on money markets, 
Oklahoma appears to be in the most com- 
fortable position, having sold her cotton 
and wheat early. Bankers of Oklahoma 
are buying outside commercial paper, and 
expansion in the capital of banking insti- 
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tutions is reported more frequently there 
than in any other state, Kansas is still 
borrowing. The large number of farm 
land sales of the past year did not result 
in as much pressure vn money markets at 
the opening of March as anticipated, owing 
to the fact that many of these trades were 
between local farmers. Confidence still pre- 
vails in heavy liquidation of loans and im- 
provement in the money situation as soon 
as railroad facilities improve. 


& 


CONDITION OF MONTANA BANKS 

An abstract of the condition of 280 state 
banks, 8 private banks and 142 national 
banks of Montana on December 31, 1919, 
shows total resources of $130,270,796,31, an 
increase of $3,091,776.10 over the Novem- 
ber 17, 1919 figures, 

Deposits of state and private banks ag- 
gregated $107,567,531, an increase of $2,900,- 
253 since November 17. Total reserves were 
$27,667,730 being $16,135,129 over and above 
the 15 per cent. required. 
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Pe money played a leading role in 
Pacific Coast business affairs when the 
Federal Reserve Bank raised its rediscount 
rates on February 2. The increasing price 
of bank credit was not long in making it- 
self felt in the security markets, and some 
of the iargest and wealthiest cities in the 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District found it 
extremely difficult to sell new bonds. 

The prolonged drought, but recently 
broken by good rains, has hung a grim 
menace over the farmers, canners, packers 
and hydro-electric companies of California. 
Up to Washington’s birthday the season 
was the driest in 40 years, The hydro-elec- 
tric situation is still acute and there is some 
prospect of the Railroad Commission cur- 
tailing non-essential use of power. It ap- 
pears that crops have not suffered material- 
ly to date, but more rains must be had if 
the out-turn is to approach enything like 
last year’s amazing total, Recent estimates 
show that this state shipped out $375,000,000 
of canned and preserved fruits alone in 
1919, as against $200,000,000 in 1918 and 
$165,000,000 in 1917. 

Oregon and Washington have enjoyed a 
liberal winter precipitation and the agri- 
cultural and livestock outlook there is quite 
satisfactory. The wheat acreage will not 
be as large as last year. The northern 
wheat growers are now organizing and pro- 
pose eventually to evolve a National Wheat 
Exchange, of which the Inland Empire 
group will form a unit. The Inland Empire 
produces in the neighborhood of 60,000,000 
bushels of wheat a year, although last year’s 
crop ran above those figures. 

Range conditions in Oregon and Ari- 
zona have been most satisfactory, whereas, 
prior to the recent rains, California was 
threatened with a wholesale exodus of live- 
stock. 

If the Weyerhausers wanted to start 
something in lumber by their recent an- 
nouncement, they chose the right method, 
The impression which got abroad, however, 
was not a correct one. The Weyerhausers 
did not reduce their prices on Idaho white 


pine below the prevailing market. They 
simply reduced their quotations to the gen- 
eral level. But their announcement started 
reverberations through the pine woods that 
had far-reaching effects. The big mills on 
Puget Sound and along the North Pacific 
Coast cut their prices on merchantable fir 
for export $5 per M. The base price f.o.b, 
the mills for domestic shipment is around 
$30 per M at present. A peak of $32, basis 
price, was reached early in February af- 
ter the most sensational series of advances 
in the history of the Coast industry, The 
rise began in mid-summer and continued 
with barely a pause until shortly after the 
first of the year. In April, 1919, fir lumber 
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sold in Southern California at $22 per M 
at wholesale, which is equivalent to about 
a $13 basis at the mills. The lumber in- 
dustry, like that of steel, is usually a feast 
or a famine. Coast mills operated at a 
big loss during the first six months of 1919, 
and to some extent during the first nine 
months of that year, A drastic car shortage 
combined with a big middle western demand 
in the fall and winter sent prices sky- 
ward. Lumbermen think that the business 
is now on a healthier basis than for months 
past. Demand is good, cars are more plenti- 
ful and hysterical buying has ceased. Some 
further recession in prices seems probable 
though mill men say the low prices of last 
spring are not likely to recur soon. 


& 


TAXES CUT DEPOSITS 


Eight of San Francisco’s nine national 
banks, reporting condition, as of February 
28, showed sharp declines in deposits, The 
decline, however, represented only the cus- 
tomary seasonal fluctuation, which is ex- 
pected at this time of the year. Tax dates 
in California are seldom coincident with 
swollen deposits. 

Total resources of the eight banks (one 
not having completed its compilations at 
this writing) were $466,557,734. Total de- 
posits were $300,928,520, as compared with 
$345,618,586 on December 31, 1919, 

Deposits of the eight follow: 


Feb. 28, 1920 Dec. 31, 1919 
$17,337,416 $18,765,879 


92,022,975 
40,108,922 


American 
Anglo & 
Paris 
Crocker 
First National 
Merchants 
Seaboard 
Wells Fargo Nevada. 
Nat. Bank of Calif... 


$300,928,520 





$345,618,586 


Directors of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco are scheduled to meet on 
March 16, when they are expected to take 
some action on the question of raising 
rediscount rates on paper, secured by U. S. 
certificates of indebtedness, in conformity 
with recent increases in other districts. This 
is regarded here as a matter of small con- 
sequence when compared to the action taken 
in early February. 

Otherwise money and credit conditions 
have displayed little change during the past 
n:onth, Recent rains and the approach of 
spring have done much to overcome the 
recent wave of pessimism, which following 


Horace Greeley’s advice, spread westward 
from New York. 


PROGRESS WITH MERGER 


Satisfactory progress is reported with the 
forthcoming merger of the Savings Union 
Bank and Trust Company of San Francisco 
with the Mercantile National and the Mer- 
cantile Trust Co. The probable name of 
the new institution will be the Mercantile 
Trust Company. The combination will give 
the institution total resources of about 
$70,000,000, 

John D. McKee, president of the Mer- 
cantile National Bank, will become chair- 
man of the board, and John S. Drum, head 
of the Savings Union will become president 
of the new institution. R. B. Burmeister 
will be vice-president and cashier, and R. 
M. Sims, trust officer. 

FORTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY 

The Security Savings Bank of San Fran- 
cisco celebrated its 49th ‘anniversary on 
March 2. S. Waldo Coleman, who recently 
bought the Babcock holdings in the bank, 
was elected president. After 49 years as 
a purely savings institution, the bank is 
opening a commercial department. Young 
business men are invited to make use of the 
department, and “build there credit with 
us.” This bank has very strong affiliations. 


I. B. A. GROUP FORMED 


A California group of the Investment 
Bankers Association, has been formed in 
San Francisco. John W, Edminson, vice- 
president, William R. Staats Co., was chosen 
chairman; Dean Witter, of Blyth, Witter & 
Co., vice-chairman; C. A. Miller, of Girvin 
& Miller, secretary-treasurer. 

Other members of an executive commit- 
tee of seven follow: 

Geo. C, Stephens, of Stephens & Co.; H. 
S. Boone, vice-president, the National City 
Company; Donald O’Melveny, manager of 
E. H. Rollins’ Sons’ Los Angeles office; and 
R. H. Moulton, of R, H, Moulton & Co. 


GUARANTY BANK CLUB ORGANIZED 


Plans for the organization of a club to 
consist of members of the staff of the 
Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, Cal., have reached maturity in the 
establishment of the Guaranty Bank Club 
with the following officers: 

President, Dane Andrews; First Vice- 
President, J. O. Bishop; Second Vice- 
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President, James B. Gray; Secretary, Miss 
J. M. Parker; Treasurer, F. A. Stearns. 


J. ALLEN PALMER 


J. Allen Palmer, the newly appointed 
manager of the foreign exchange depart- 
ment of the Bank of Italy, is well fitted 
by heredity, training and experience to fill 
this important post. He was born in Chica- 
go, Illinois, and was educated in England, 
Germany and France. His initial experi- 
ence in the banking world was with the 
branch of the Société Générale at Dieppe, 
France. Later he returned to America and 
held various clerical positions with the 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago, Fort 
Dearborn National Bank and the National 
City Bank of Chicago, principally in the 
foreign exchange departments of these in- 
stitutions. In 1915 he went to New York 
city to take a position with the National 
City Bank, where he spent some years in 
the foreign exchange department of that 
institution, handling commercial export 
credits, After this experience in the head 
office, he was sent to the branch of the Na- 
tional City Bank at Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 
In June, 1917, following the Russian Revo- 
lution, he joined the staff of the Petrograd 
branch of the same bank, After many ex- 
citing experiences, this institution was 
obliged to suspend operations in Russia and 
was compelled to close its branches at Mos- 
cow and Petrograd. Mr. Palmer was for- 
tunate in being able to escape from Soviet 
Russia and was ordered to report at Genoa, 
where the National City Bank has a 
branch. He was under orders to leave Italy 
for Zurich, Switzerland, in connection with 
the opening of the new branch which the 
National City Bank intends to establish 
there, when he received an invitation to 
return to the United States and assume the 
responsibilities of managership of the for- 
eign exchange department of the Bank of 
Italy. He had been studying the progress 
of that institution and its rapid growth 
and development induced him to accept. 
He believes in the larger possibilities of 
the Pacific Coast and in the future of the 
Bank of Italy as an international banking 
institution. 


SCANDINAVIAN - AMERICAN 
APPOINTMENTS 


At the annual meeting of the Scandina- 
vian-American Bank of Seattle held recent- 
ly, Ralph S, Stacy, heretofore president of 
the National Bank of Tacoma, was elected 
president to succeed J. E, Chilberg. At 
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the same meeting W. E. Hanson, formerly 
assistant to the president and a director 
of the institution, resigned and the posi- 
tion of assistant to the president was abol- 
ished. Perry Polson and J. P. Weter were 
elected to the vacancies on the board 
caused by the resignations of Mr, Chilberg 
and Mr. Hanson, 


DEATH OF J. A. YEOMANS 


With profound sorrow the old National 
Bank of Spokane has announced the death 
of J. A. Yeomans on February 24. Mr. 
Yeomans, who was vice-president of the 
bank, had been associated with it over a 
period of twenty-five years, 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 
SOUTHERN IDAHO 


The Boise City National Bank has issued 
an interesting pamphlet giving a general 
summary of business conditions in Southern 
Idaho, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


HE forecast of action on the part of 

Canadian Government—made here a 
month ago—to reduce imports of American 
goods, as a method of correcting exchange 
has been followed by the announcement 
from Ottawa that the restriction of pur- 
chases will be enforced probably along the 
lines of the schedules adopted by the War 
Trade Board a couple of years ago. ‘The 
government has taken a step further, too, 
in placing a restriction upon the sale to 
Canadian investors of securities held in 
England and on investments in American 
securities. This, however, is obviously aimed 
at the liquidation from England which is 
being encouraged by the high value of the 
Canadian dollar as against the 
pound rather than at investment in the 
United States in regard to which exchange 
is providing a natural handicap; besides 
there is no effort to stop investment on 
margin in American stocks. 

The policy of the government announced 
by Sir Henry Drayton, Minister of Finance. 
after securing the by no means unanimous 
support of the bond dealers and brokers, 
is generally accepted in financial circles as 
being the result of pressure brought to bear 
by the banks—in fact first reports that such 
a course was being contemplated followed 
a conference between representatives of the 
Government and the Canadian Bankers As- 
sociation. It is justified on the grounds 
that millions of capital have been absorbed 
by the securities markets in taking up stocks 
and bonds held outside of Canada which 
have been liquidated because of the advan- 
tage offered by exchange. This it is feared 
will prove too heavy a strain upon a young 
country like Canada in a period of read- 
justment with an era of new development 
to follow. The requirements of domestic 
trade and industry are heavy, particularly 
in view of the high cost of commodities, 
and, with prospects for a renewal of immi- 
gration, there will undoubtedly be a renewal 
of demands for farm loans and for funds 
for municipal improvements, In brief, the 
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British 


contention is that it will be better to dis- 
courage the repayment of standing debts 
than to float new loans at prevailing rates. 

From the standpoint of Canada’s posi- 
tion in international trade and _ finance, 
however, there is serious doubt as to the 
ultimate advantage of the employment of 
embargoes in the restriction of buying and 
investing as affecting other countries. Such 
measures would be justified under war con- 
ditions it is admitted but it is seriously 
questioned if economic laws can be evaded 
by postponing what many regard as the 
the eventual consequences of the conditions 
prevailing and the experiences through 
which the country has passed. The Finan- 
cial Post, for instance, under the heading, 
“Living in Our Own Back Yard.” points 
out that any temporary beneliis of such ar- 
rangements may well be jost in the futvre 
in the weakening of international prestige. 
The failure to sustain Victory Bond prices 
is mentioned as an example of the ineffec- 
tiveness of such measures. 

Those who look to Canada’s relations with 
the United States to solve the country’s 
financial requirements during that indefinite 
period when Europe will be using all avail- 
able funds for her own needs fear the con- 
sequences of the embargo against imports, 
while practical business men recognize the 
difficulties of the government—previously 
experienced in carrying out War Trade 
Board suggestions—in deciding what may 
be classed as luxuries. If Canada at this 
time, when the United States is beginning 
to feel the need for export demand, shuts 
her door, it is argued that American capi- 
tal is not so likely to be made really avail- 
able. Canada can claim consideration as 
a “best customer” only so long as she con- 
tinues as such, The exchange rate in ad- 
dition to the protective tariff is already 
providing a pretty high barrier against 
buying in the United States and if this 
is not sufficient it is argued that the ex- 
change rate will go still higher, providing « 
logical economic remedy, On the same ba- 
sis it is contended that if Canada can liqui- 
date her debts to England at a discount it 
is sound economics to do so even though it 
should be necessary to continue the polic’ 














The bank that is carried forward upon a wave 
of favorable conditions, rather than by the 
power of conscious, well-directed effort at 
developing new business, is powerless in the grip of 
conditions beyond its control—ready to lose headway and 
slip back at the first turn of the tide. 
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of retrenchment as regards industrial and 
municipal and other development for the 
time being, unless funds can be secured on 
a satisfactory basis from some other source. 

A decrease of about $82,000,000 in de- 
mand deposits in Canadian banks—to $621,- 
000,000—shown by the bank statement to 
the end of January, coupled with an in- 
crease of nearly $20,000,000 in current loans 
—to $1,227,000,000—indicetes expansion in 
business credits which may be regarded sig- 
nificantly in view of the efforts to curtail 
liquidation of securities held abroad. Cur- 
rent loans are being carefully watched by 
the nation’s leading bankers. They are re- 
garded as the point in the financial fabric 
where pressure may be expected in the event 
of that readjustment which now seems to 
be indicated by the fact that prices have 
evidently reached the top point from which 
a recession may be looked for. If com- 
modity values are readjusted bankers will 
have to watch their loans carefully and the 
position taken is that at such a time the 
country’s financial resources should be con- 
served to the needs of domestic business. 
The reduction in demand deposits, however, 
should not be considered as representing 
other than a seasonable trade development, 
there having been a reduction in the same 


account of $87,000,000 during January of 1919. 

Savings deposits during the month in- 
creased by $25,000,000 and were $173,000,- 
000 higher than a year ago, so that total 
deposits although lower than a month be- 
fore, were over $170,000,000 more than 
twelve inonths previous. 

The reduction of gross assets of $134,- 
000,000 during December was followed by 
another contraction of $53,000,000, The 
Government further reduced its obligations 
to the banks by taking up short term se- 
curities to the extent of $22,700,000, Hold- 
ings of Dominion notes were reduced by 
$8,000,000 and the gold reserve by $22,600,- 
000. Balances in British banks were higher 
by $12,000,000 and in foreign banks lower 
by about the same figure. 

With the Government’s announcement of 
embargoes on foreign securities came a re- 
adjustment of the values of Canada’s War 
and Victory Bond issues. The market for 
these securities has been stabilized through 
a committee which absorbed offerings and 
disposed of them when demand warranted. 
However, the effectiveness of this method 
has been undermined by the offerings of 
railway and industrial, municipal and other 
bonds held abroad. The new and old prices 
to the public compare as follows: 
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Maturing Price Interest Yielding Old Price 
1922—$ 99 and interest 
1923— 99 and interest 
1927— 100 and interest 
1933— 100 and interest 
1937— 101 and interest 
1924—-$97.50 and interest " 
1934—-$97 and interest.......... 5.80 


At the same time the dealers’ margin was 
increased from a half to a full point as 
against sellers with the exception of the 
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Thrift Stamps for twenty-five 
cents. 

$5 Government Savings 
Stamps for. . . $4.14 

$100 Treasury Savings 
Certificates for . $82.80 

$1000 Treasury Savings 
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For Sale at Banks and Post Offices 
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24’s and 34’s on which the full point pre- 
viously prevailed. 


ROYAL BANK OPENS FOREIGN 
BRANCHES 


The Royal Bank of Canada has an- 
nounced the opening of branches at Santos 
and Sao Paulo, Brazil. With a _ branch 
at Rio de Janeiro, this bank is now estab- 
lished at three points in Brazil, 


THE BANK OF TORONTO 


The annual general meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Bank of Toronto was held 
January 14, 1920. At that time net profits 
for the year ending November 29, 1919, 
were announced as $1,011,359.09, to which 
must be added the balance carried forward 
from last year amounting to $625,623.94, 
making a total of $1,636,983.03 which was 
appropriated as follows: 


To four quarterly dividends of 

3 per cent. each $600,000.00 
Reserved for Federal Tax...... 100,000.00 
To Officers’ Pension Fund 25,000.00 
To Y. M. C. A. Navy League 

and other subscriptions 18,000.00 
Written off Bank Premises.... 100,000.00 
To next account 793,983.03 


Total resources of the Bank of Toronto 
on November 29, 1919, amounted to $109,- 
285,118.55. The bank has branches through- 
out Canada and agents and correspondents 
throughout the world. 


An idea of the growth of the bank may 
be obtained from the recital of the fact 
that assets have increased from $1,268,413 
in 1857 to $109,285,118 in 1919. Deposits 
have increased from $263,100 in 1857 to 
$86,712,997 in 1919. Capital and reserved 
funds have increased from $439,148 in 1857 
to $11,793,983 in 1919, 
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Bankers and business men anxious to obtain accurate and exact inform- 
ation concerning credit data, industrial possibilities and a general knowl- 
edge relative to the Pacific Northwest will find a comprehensive, reliable 


Our increase in deposits during the last two years is nearly $4,000,000.00 
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A New Money Handling System 


NEW machine for handling 
money has been devised which 


A is said to possess the following 


advantages: 


Money is counted and folded by a 
bonded clerk in and out of bank- 
ing hours. 

This saves valuable time and 
nerves of the paying teller, who is 
thereby enabled to handle more 
transactions without a long wait- 
ing line of customers. 

Errors are practically impossible 
as all containers are checked and 
sealed before being placed in the 
cabinet. 

The system provides an automatic 
check on total money paid out. 
Cash balance is instantly available 
by reverse series numbering. 

It has distinct sanitary advan- 
tages. 

Daylight “holdups” are practical- 
ly impossible. 


The paying teller of any bank counts 
the money he is about to pay out two or 
three times in order to avoid errors. As 
he is personally responsible for all er- 
rors in counting, this sense of responsi- 
bility creates a great nerve strain, 
which in turn reacts on his general ef- 
ficiency and accuracy. 

The time required in handling such 
transactions and the accuracy of the 
count add to the inconvenience of the 
customers, who at times must be mar- 


shaled in long waiting lines at the 
teller’s window. This delay is often 
quite as irksome to the customer as it 
is to the teller. 

Change making devices for handling 
fractional currency and coins made up 
into rolls of specified amounts for con- 
venient handling are already in general 
use, but no attempt has heretofore been 
made to provide means for handling 
paper money with the same degree of 
facility. 

The money handling system herein 
described provides for a systematic ar- 
rangement and accessibility not only of 
bills of any denomination, but in any 
desired amounts and combinations and 
the rapid paying out with the least 
chance of error. 

As shown in the illustration, the ap- 
paratus consists of a teller’s counter 
with window. This counter encloses a 
number of narrow drawer sections 
which contain compartments in which 
the bills are placed. The money to be 
dispensed is contained in perforated 
connected paper holders which are 
placed in their respective compart- 
ments of the counter. For each com- 
partment there is a corresponding slot 
in the top of the counter to which the 
money is automatically fed. 

Since the United States currency is 
based upon what is known as the 1, 2. 5 
system, i. e., the bills are $1, $2, $5, 
$10, $20, $50, $100, etc., the most con- 
venient arrangement for the slots is as 
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per illustration, which, of course, may 
be changed to suit individual cases. 

The rows of slots are marked verti- 
cally to show denominations of bills and 
horizontally (directly under slots) to 
show respective amounts contained in 
each folder, making it possible to give 
each customer the required amount in 
bills of any denomination desired. As 
shown there are seven slots and com- 
partments for $1 bills, the respective 
folders of which contain 1 bill, 2 bills, 
5 bills, 10 bills, 20 bills, 50 bills, 100 
bills. There are five slots for $5 bills, 
each folder containing $5, $10, $20, 
$50, $100, respectively, and again a 
folder of $100 in different denomina- 
tions may be withdrawn from six differ- 
ent compartments. 

If $200 or $500 in $1 bills is desired 
two or five folders from the same slot 
are withdrawn. This arrangement of 
the slots is so simple that it is under- 
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stood at a glance and requires no ex- 
perience. 
FOLDERS 


The money is placed in the folders 
by a bonded clerk, who seals them and 
delivers them to the teller. 

Whenever a compartment becomes 
empty it can be quickly refilled from 
the stock of sealed folders in the vault. 
The full capacity of the counter is about 
one million dollars, and it is therefore 
not likely to require refilling during the 
banking hours. 


AUTOMATIC RECORD OR INVENTORY 


The printed matter on each folder 
or envelope specifies, in addition to the 
name of the bank (and other perti- 
nent matter) the exact amount and de- 
nomination of the enclosed bills. It 
also specifies the serial number of each 
connected folder and the amount of 





A new money handling machine which possesses many advantages described in the accompanying article 











Banks Use the PHOTOSTAT 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


FOR COPYING 
With Speed Absolute Accuracy Low Cost 





In the Administrative Department— 
Reports, Ledger Pages, Signature Cards, Checks 


In the Business Information Department— 

Letters, Prospectuses, Charts, Graphs 
In the Foreign Exchange Department— 

Drafts, Acceptances, Bills of Lading, Shipping Lists 
In the Trust Department— 

Wills, Deeds, Trustee Accountings, Bonds, Inventories 


In the Legal Department— 
Contracts, Court Exhibits: Pages from Books 


Photostat Copies are accepted in lieu of originals 


These are characteristic 
reports : 


(1) “The really efficient 
way, we believe, is by 
the Phostostat — the 
Photographic Copying 
Machine. 


(2) “Photographie cop- 

es are in a class by 
themselves. ‘Ihere is 
no substitute for 
them—they are iden- 
tical in every respect 
with the original; 
they will hold in any 
court the same as 
though they were the 
original.” 


(3) “We have used the 
Photostat for Photo- 
graphic copying for 
over two years—it is 
very simple to oper- 
ate (an intelli = 
boy can learn in 
than a half day) ona 
the speed with which 
it works is remark- 
able.” This Cut Shows a Photostat Installation 


The copies are made direct upon paper and in a few minutes 


are ready for use 


Manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Company exclusively for the 


Commercial Camera Company 


343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Chicago, New York City, Philadephia, Providence, Washington. 


Alfred Herbert, Ltd., Coventry, -——-—_ 
AGENCIES: Societe Anonyme Alfred Herbert, Paris, 
¢ Societa Anonjma Italiana Alfred Herbert, *yilano, Italy, 
Graham Brothers, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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money in the remaining containers, thus 
providing an automatic record, instant- 
ly available, of the amount dispensed 
and the balance on hand. 

Each package of containers holds a 
given amount of money, the total of 
which is printed on the first envelope, 
and as the numbers differ consecutively 
by an amount equal to the contents of 
the individual envelope, this reverse 
numbering series affords an automatic 
inventory of the remaining contents of 
a compartment. At the close of busi- 
ness or any time, the entire contents of 
the cabinet may be obtained without the 
necessity of counting the individual bills 
or containers. 

All bills being enclosed in a neat 
paper folder or envelope, this system of 
handling money is the most sanitary 
possible and will be duly appreciated by 
the teller as well as the customer. 

The “daylight hold-up” man would 
have a poor chance to make his “touch” 
and “getaway” because all money is out 
of sight and under Yale lock and key. 
It would take more time than he would 
be willing to allow to get any consider- 
able amount of money through the slots, 
and besides the motor could be switched 
off from one or several places in the 


bank so as to make it impossible to get - 


any of the containers out of their com- 
partments. 

A coin tray may be placed con- 
veniently on the top of the counter or 
in a side drawer, and if necessary sep- 
arate slots and compartments may be 
added to handle coin packages auto- 
matically. 


PORTABILITY 


By addirg ball-bearing fibre or cush- 
ion-tired wheels the entire cabinet may 
be easily and noiselessly stored in the 
vault outside of banking hours or the 
separate drawers may be withdrawn 
and placed on an omnibus and wheeled 
to the vault. 

Cabinets are made of hard wood or 
steel plates in standard sizes, and pat- 
terns may be built to order to suit any 
special counter or working conditions. 

In addition to the type described 
herein a hand-operated type is also 
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made. This latter type consists of 
trays or a long drawer containing the 
necessary compartments and slots for 
withdrawing one folder at a time with 
two fingers and providing the direct_and 
reverse numbering series for automatic 
record and inventory. 

All types are coverea by basic pat- 
ents. 


The Teller’s Influence 


HE tellers have a wide influence on the 

bank’s success. Instances have come to 
light in many cities where tactless tellers 
have driven business away from the bank. 
It is not enough, therefore, that the officers 
have the right attitude toward the custom- 
ers of the institution, but the men at the 
wickets must be equally careful. And it is 
possible to so inculcate the spirit of cour- 
tesy among our tellers that it uniformly will 
attract customers, And this, too, without 
having it become patronizing. 

A grouch has no place in our institution, 
Our success has been due chiefly to our 
treatment of customers inside the bank. We 
have instilled into our tellers the necessity 
of always considering the pleasure of the 
customer above their own personal inter- 
ests. Our policy, which has resulted in a 
vast increase in business in a few years, has 
been and still is: “The front of the counter 
must come first.” In other words, the right 
kind of service must be given to customers 
at our various windows. If any time is lost 
or if any interruptions come up they must 
be at the expense of our time and not the 
customers. Not only has this influenced 
business favorably, but it has actually 
raised the standard of the work behind the 
counter. The tellers, trained in this more 
perfect method of serving customers, have 
learned to handle their own routine work 
‘more satisfactorily, So that, after all, there 
has been no loss of time in the aggregate 
because depositors have received better at- 
tention. 

Let us therefore continue this policy of 
courtesy which has made the good will of 
our institution, 

J. A. Epwarps in The Teller. 








